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N the courſo'of this work particular care itil 
1 bo alen, that nothing be inſerted indecent. ir 
immoral: and ur zue are determined to giue um- 
brage t no Perſon or Party, ali yolitical Diſputes 
ani whatever\is offenſive to — * 151 
of conſeguenre be b. 


Our deſign FR a to promote Ll ; in 
general, we ſhall not confine ourſelves to any par- 
ticular ſubjett, but _ ally comprehend all the 

branches 4 5 L Each number wile 


| 51 a with 
1 er of 81 indiſcriminately 
on the labours of 5 7s, her we ſhall not to our 
knowledge publiſh any thing that has been printed 
pff, or without the conſent of the reſpective 
1 Authors: 


iv To the READER. 
Authors: for the one we confider as a fraud on 
| the publick, and tbe other an invaſion of private 


property. 


| 

Theſe confiderations we preſume will remove any 
prejudice which the Learned: may conctive af ajnſt 
aur undertaking, and indute them not: only fo | 
courage, but aſſiſt us in the proſecution of it. 


And as we muſt neceſſarily depend on 

Publick for the Succeſs of aur wor, e , hope 

it will meet with their indulgence. ., No: endea- 

vours on our part ſhall be wanting te render 

it worthy their approbation; and ue no longer 

deſire their favour, than. while wwe continue 0 
deſerve = 
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HERE n e gl acht m 
be ſtartled at reading the name of Oxro xp in 
the title, and fling down the book without enquir- 
ing any further into its. contents. But if their curioſity 
ſhould lead them to proceed ſo far as the preface, it is 
hoped their wrong impreſſions may by that be emanel, and 
they may be tempted to go o. 
'OxFoRD we know has for fa time been uſed as à term 
of reptoach, and become a bye-word amongſt many. Pam- 
phlets have been deſignedly written, and meaſures induſtri- 
ouſly purſued, to leſſen ber credit. Whether juſtly or not 
is 


14 


6 The STUDENT. 


is foreign to our purpoſe at preſent to enquire. Let i it ſuf- 
| ice that we endeavour to convince the unprejudiced reader, 


that nothing in this undertaking is intended either in defence 
of, or againſt the Univerſity ; nothing that in the leaſt re- 


gards Party. And tho' this was lightly hinted in our pre- 


face, it was judged not improper to enlarge ſomewhat fur- 
ther,on the ſubject. 

A work of ſo exteriſife a ein cahngt poſſibly be fr 
tained with equal ſpirit for any length of time without the 
aſſiſtance of the Literati in general, But how ſhall we 
deſire or expect that aſſiſtance, if we engage in particular 
diſputes,? For theſe, tho' pleaſing to ſome, would be irkſome 
to others: whereas by purſuing a different method, We ſhall 
be ſure to diſoblige none. Our intereſt therefore, if no 
other motive, will force us to adhere ſtrictly to our 5 pro- 


poſal; that is, to abſtain from all controverſy that can give 
offence to any. 


We would not ſuppoſe the moſt inveterate enemy to Ox- 


FORD ſo blinded with rage or bigoted to Party, as to deny 
her having ſome ſhare of praiſe, ſome pretenſions to encou- 
ragement, Twould be uſeleſs, as well, as pedantick to prove 
that Learning is of 10 Party ; that t higheſt refed has 
always been paid to merit, tho in perſons of an oppoſite ſect 


or opinion; that concord has ſubſiſted, and a correſpondence g | 
been maintained betwixt different Literati, at a time when | 


their countries have been at variance with each other- 
are the ſame every where and in all ages. Genius not 
confined to a particular ſoil, but will flouriſn in any ground 
or climate, if properly cultivated, ' It would therefore be as 
cruel to imagine no merit can be lodged in one place, as it is 
arrogant to believe it all centered in angt her. 
Nothing has more advanced the quick progreſs of know- 
ledge than that harmony and benevolence, which have con- 
ſtantly united men in the purſuit of it. Hence ſocieties 
have been formed, and academies inſtituted, with free ad- 
: len to perſons of all ranks and perſuaſions, whoſe ſupe- 
| rior 
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rior excellence Ro them to it. For whatever contributes 


it always meet with LY general 


t. 

11 to qa EW Koga on this ar; we ry rely 
on that candour Which i is inſeparable from good taſte and 
found judgment.” But tho! we may have little to fear, we 
have much more. to hope, from the Learned. Their 
ance will greatly enhance the reputation of our work, 
will not we preſume * ben diſcredit to themſelves. C. 
BRIDGE more particularly demands. our application, as 3 
is engaged in the common taſk of promoting a liberal an 
learned education. Nor is it to be doubted but that we 1 a 
meet with ſuch reception, as is due to a After uni verſity. 

Our deſign has already been ſufficiently explained, wa 
the publick will be able in ſome meaſure to judge of the 
execution by the ſpecimen exhibited in this number, We 
hope our correſpondents will be particularly careful not to 
fend us any thing that has been printed before. Al compo- 
fitions that agree with our propoſals will be thankfully 
received, and inſerted the firſt opportunity. 

* The reſult of our Jabours tis impoſlible to foretell : but 
whatever our ſucceſs may prove, we declare by that AUGUST 
NAME prefixed 1 to our title, for which we have the | higheſt 
veneration, that nothing ſhall be publiſhed by us that can 
reflect a diſhonour on Ox ForD, and that we will ſooner 


deſiſt from our deſign, than Leah from this * e 
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The STUDENT intends in @ future number to give a 
_ ticular account of HIMSELF. * 
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Ar bis Trimial Viſuation in, the: Year 4. 3 


. T HO! the lapſe of three years ſince we met falk 
do of courſe occaſion our meeting . at this , pre ſent, 
my deſires to ſee and ſpeak with you in our great and 8 10 
mon concern offer a moſt forcible inducement. © 


þ need not tell you in what condition the Church 1 now 


is, aſſaulted by the furious . malice of. Papiſts on the one 


hand and Fanaticks on, the other, and, amidſt the machina- 
tions of thoſe who are zealous for a ſect or party, more fa- 
tally attempted by the licentiouſneſs and floth of thoſe who 
are indifferent to any or oppolite to all. | When theſe uns 
happy numbers are ſubducted, it is lamentable to think how, 
few the remainder are, what ſcanty gleanings are left ta 
God, amidft the plenteous harveſt which the Devil makes. 

To this. calamity, there can come but one acceſſion z 
That the torrent of impiety ſhould bear down all refiſt- 


ance, and at once countenance the diſorders of the pro- 


ſane and the deſpondency of the good, - and thereby leave. 


no ſort of men untainted and this I fear i is in a rent, mea- 


ſure our caſe. 


If at any time I preſs my Brethren f the Clerey, bbs 
bour the reduction of the Diſſenters, I am told, they are 
perverſe and proud, and will not hear, will: not be treated 
with. If I require a conſtant diligence in offering the 
daily facrifice of Prayer for the people, at leaſt at thoſe 
returns which the Church enjoins, the | uſual anſwer is, 


they are ready to do their duty, but the people will not be 


prevailed with to join with them. If I call for Catechiz- 
ing, it is ſaid the Youth are backward and have no mind 
to come, and parents and maſters are negligent to ſend 
them. If I inſiſt on frequent Sacraments, the indevotion 
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Te S'T/U' DEN T. 9 
of the people is objected; they are not willing to communi- 
cate or they are not fit. And ſo when the Miniſter has 
thoroughly accuſed his flock, he thinks he has abſolved him- 
ſelf, his Church becomes a Sine-Cure; and becauſe others 
forbear to do their duty, there remains none for him to do. 
But, my Brethren, do we think in earneſt, that excuſes 


of this kind can ſerve the turn, or that they will be admit- 


ted by the Almighty when he comes to judge the world ? 
That our account for immortal Souls, the price of the 
blood of the Son of. God, committed. to our truſt, will be 
ſo eaſily diſpatched? At che great day of teckoning we ſhall 
find the contrary of this; if our people be negligent, we are 
the more obliged to induſtry, if they are indevout, we 
ought to be more zealous, if they are licentious, we ought 


to be more exemplary: where Siri abounds, Grace ſhould 


much more abound. Nor let Man ſay, the people will not 
be prevailed upon: how know we what will be hereafter ? 
They who reſiſted one attempt may yield unto another, 
or if they yield not to a ſingle inſtance, they may to many 
and more preſſing; they who come not into the vineyard 
at the firſt or ſecond, no not at the ninth or tenth hour, 
may be prevailed with at the eleventh or laſt 2; and as God 


Almighty is not weary, but ſtretches out his hand all the 


day long to a ftiff-necked and gainſaying people; ſo muſt 
his Meſſengers continue their endeavours, muſt preach the 
word, be inſtant in ſeafon and out of ſeaſon; reprove, 
rebuke; exhort with long ſuffering and doctrine. As bad 
-as times are; they are not worſe than they were at the firſt 
planting of the Goſpel; yet then tho' no magiſtrates aſſiſted, 
"nay with all poſſible violence oppoſed, tho heatheniſm, 
vices and ' hereſy, tho men and devils ſet themſelves againſt 
the truth with all their force and reſolution, the- courage 


and virtue of the Clergy then prevailed ; and if we would 


live as exemplary, labour as faithfully, and die as .readily 

for our profeſſions as they did, we ſhould net want the 

ſame ſucceſs. . "ad04 10:25 963 ena: 
Nvms, I. B | In 
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In the mean time this we know, events are in the hands 


we can, we have done all that is required, and our gracious 
God will expect no more; if 6ur labour be loſt to our un- 


happy flock, it ſhall not be loſt to us; and tho we fave 
e r eee 5 mw 


WIr and 600D. NATURE. 


In a LETTER to EUGENIO. 


Doan SIR, 


Am obliged to you for the oppbrturiit you e + given 
1 me of contracting a friendſhip with FLoRTIO. He 
brought me your letter, but let me adviſe you for the future 


to be more frugal of your recommendation. It is at any 
time ſufficient to prejudice me in favour of a perſon who 
may have no other claim to notice: and you but throw 


| & perfume on the violet, in giving it ſo laviſhly to one 


whoſe own merit demands ſo much reſpect and eſteem. - 

My intimacy with FLoRIO has confirm'd me in an 
opinion J have long entertained, that Good NATURE and 
Wir are deſigned by Providence as Companions; and that 
it is an offence againſt her operations when they ap- 
pear divided from each other. We may fee that diſſatis- 
faction in each of them, when thus diſunited, which is 
in a ſtate of abſence and ſeparation. WIr grows — 
viſh and moroſe, Goop Ane W. W eee 
ſpiritleſs. 

Vivacity of Genius W the Hatch of; an affa- 
ble diſpoſition is often prejudicial to its owner, and as 


it is naturally ſatirical, diſguſtful to his friends. It ſparkles 


* under the veil of © Godp NATURE: that heavenly 
* 
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quality ſoftens, een by that alleviation, che de- 
lieaey of its Rays, and preſerves | its Vigour, while it 
adds to ita Reputation. We revere it in ſuch a ſituation 
as we do the ſun, which gt once demands our admiration 
by its brightneſs and preſerves us by its influence. When 
attended by 2 moroſe diſpoſition, we may compare it to 
a comet whoſe appearance we indeed admire, but dread the. 
effects of a phænomenon ſo diſguſtful to nature. 

Malicious WIr is impaired by its own vivacity. It 


may make us feared in the vigour of our age and under- 


ſtanding, but all mankind will rejoice. at the decline of 
ſo pernicious a faculty. 

Goop NaTurs, tho imperfectly amiable, is more 
defireable for its hn fake than Wir: it wants indeed 
force and fire, but its uſeful exceſſes will always recom- 
mend it: ęſpecially as its general fault is a profuſion of 
ill- beſtowed benefits, not the proſecution of an unjuſt war 
with inferior abilities. It is at leaft inoffenſive where it is 
not henehcial, and meddles net-right gems which: inrwaſts | 
. to manage. 78 

FLoR1o is happy in boch theſe aero Wir 
make AFFABILITY are united in his mind: as the one 
brightens, the other ſoftens his converſation ; his benevo- 


lence endeavours to correct, or at leaſt alleviate thoſe 


blemiſhes which his quick apprehenſion fo readily diſco- 
vers; and ſeems to turn that ſuperiority his vivacity gives 
him, to the benefit and improvement of that ſlow diſ- 


 - poſition and languid faculty which it excels;; and the em- 


ployment his WIr moſt delights in is to find out ſome 
latent ſpark of merit in every body, to countenance that 
benevolence which his Goo NATURE inſpires him with. 

Vou will not be apprehenſive of my deviating from the 


conſtant friendſhip I have had with you, by the engaging 
character I have given of FLaxzo z. but remember that the 
greateſt proof I. can give of my reliance on your im- 


Partiality is thus freely 1 to you the excellence of 


another. 


12 *Fe'$TUDENT. 
another. Beſides I ſhould think I robbed your generous 
temper of its due, if I did not communicate to you perfec- 


tions which afford you ſo much pleaſure when you "obſerve 


them in others, and yet are IEP blind to bang in 
: Sage 


1 am, Yours ke. 
BENEVOLO- 


The SPEECH of an old OR 10 Is extravagant 
young HE1R as he was going to be cut down, 


polls lachrymabilis imo 
Auditur agar: et Vox F FOR conf aber ad aures. 


Vino. 4 


RODIGUS was left by his f father in poſſelion n of a 
large eſtate well conditioned, but by his continued ex- 
travagances had greatly impaired it. At one time particu- 
larly a conſiderable ſum was wanted; the only refource left 


was to fell a ſufficient number of trees that grew in a wood 


near the manfion houſe. Among the reſt an old venerable 

Oar was mark'd out to fall a victim to his owner's ne- 
ceſſities. The youth ſtood by with a ſecret ſatisfaction, 
while the labourers were Preparing to give the fatal ſtroke. 
But lo, a hollow murmuring was heard within the trunk, 
and the Oax (or, if you will, the HAMA DpñRVAD that 
inhabited it) ſpoke diſtinctly in the following manner. 


My young Maſter, 


Your great grandfather planted me when he was much 
about your age; and tho he intended me perhaps for 


the uſe of his poſterity, yet I cannot help repining at my 


preſent uſage. I am the ancienteſt tree in all the foreſt, 
and have largely contributed by my products to the peopling 


of 
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The 8 TU DE NT. 13 
of it: J therefore think ſome reſpect due to my ſervices, if 
none to my years. Tho' I cannot well remember your great 
grandfather, I with" pleaſure recolle& with what favour your 
grandfather uſed to treat me, Your father too was not 
neglectful of me: many a time has he reſted under my 
hoſpitable ſhade when fatigued with the ſultry heat of the 
weather, or ſheltered himſelf from an unexpected ſhower. 
You was always his darling; and if che wrinkles of old 
age have not quite obliterated it, you may trace your name 
in ſeveral places cut out on my bark; for this was his 
conftant amuſement whenever with me. | | 

Nobleneſs of deſcent I know ſignifles nothing in 
a tree, or elle T could ' boaſt of as noble ſap in me as 
any tree in England : for I came from the ſame ſtock with 
that Oak which is ſo famous for the preſervation of 
King ChHARLES. I have often with pleaſure ſupplied your 
whole houſhold with leaves, and with pride I can tell you, 
that you yourſelf have worn ſome of my broadeſt and moſt 
flouriſhing, properly gilded, on that occaſion. 

But I don't mention this as an inducement for you to 


ſpare me: I could fall without regret, if it were to do any 
Teal ſervice to my maſter, If I were deſigned to repair 
your old manſion houſe by ſupplying the place of my rotten 


predeceſſors, or to furniſh materials for your tenants plows, 


carts and the like, I could ſtill be uſeful to my owner. 


But to be trucked away for vile gold, which perhaps is to ſa- 
tisfy the demands of fome honourable cheat, to be ſubſer- 


vient to luxury, or to ſtop the importynities of ſome pro- 


fligate madam, is more than a tree of any ſpirit can bear. 
Your anceſtors, I fancy, never thought of what havock 


you would make among their woods. *T was a pleaſure to be 


a tree while they lived: we old ones were honoured and 
careſſed by them, and young ones were continually ſpring- 


ing up around us. But now we muſt all fall without di- 


ſtinction, and the rooks in a ſhort time will not find a 


| . to rooſt on, Yet why ſhould we complain | ? All 


your 


14 Te STUDENT, 
your-old country friends are equally negleQed : ydur farms 
and your manors have almoſt all followed you to London 
already, .and we muſt take the ſame journey. Indeed 
while your father was contented, to wear a plain drugget, this 
was needleſs ; but my young ſquire's coat muſt be laced, 
and tis but reaſonable we ſhould pay the expence. For 
what is 2 tree worth while ſtanding ? And what ſignifies 
who comes after you ? Why ſhould an heir pinch himſelf 
or grudge any expences, While there's a bit of timber on 
the eſtate ? | 

You know an old tree loves to prate; and therefore you 
will excuſe me, if I have been too free with my tongue. 
"Twas not I aſſure you to preſerve my old trunk, which 
muſt otherwiſe ſoon decay of itſelf, that I opened my mouth: 
I was in hopes that advice from an oak might make more 


impreſſion than any animate being can give. My bro- | 


thers of Dodona you may remember were often conſulted ; F 
and why ſhould a Britifo tree be denied the free liberty 
of ſpeech ? 

By this time I fancy you are heartily tired of my harangue, 
and wiſh me to return to my dumbneſs again. [ will not 
detain you any longer than to make one petition. You 
will I am afraid have too much reaſon to remember me 


when I am dead and gone! all I beg of you now is, if 


I muſt fall, to ſend me with the reſt of my brethren to Ph- 
mouth, to be thence tranſported to one of his majeſty” 8 r. 
Whatever ſhip I have the honour to be employed in, th 

may depend on my firmneſs and integrity: in a word I ſhall 
fall with pleaſure, if I fall to ſerve my country, 


The reader I ſuppoſe would be glad to know what Was 
the conſequence of this ſpeech. He will daubtleſs imagine 
jt had ſuch an effect on the mind of the young fellow, as 
induced him not only to ſpare the old tree, but to reform 


his evil courſes. Shall I tell him the truth ? Why our 


PropIGUS heard all that was faid ung any concern, and 


az 
* 
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8 ſoon as the Oax had done ſpeaking, he order'd his 


2 to 3 "When nn a8 ole 


— — e — 5 1 inſtant | 
—Ä— agricolæ certatim: illa uſque minatur, 
Et tremefacta comam concuſſo vertice nutat; 


Vulneribus donec paulatim evicta ſupremum 


Congemuit, traxitque jugis avulſa ruinam. 
Eneid. II. 627. 


Or as B 1 TRAPP Getter RT it; 


| With ſtrokes of axes and 8 ſteel 


To overturn it: oft it nods, and ſhakes 
Its leafy top, ftill tottering 3 'till at length 
Subdu'd by wounds it groans its laft, and torn 
From the high ridge with cumb'rous ruin falls. 


of INTELLECTUAL PLEASURE. 


-T js obſerved is "iv n ae Mines Dr. Mont, 
that by a conftant adherence to one temperate and regular 
courſe of diet and exerciſe, he fitted and prepared his body 
to be an aſſiſtant to his mind in contemplative ſtudies : *till 
at length the evil tendency of nature was almoſt entirely 
ſubdued, and his appetites were no otherwiſe perceived by 
Him, than by their admonitions for his neceſlary corporal 
refreſhment, and their aſſiſtance of his elevated conceptions. 
His paſſions were refined by his virtues, his virtues were 
Arengthened by his paſſions : the vivacity of his imagination 
gave life to the ſolidity of his judgment, and in the ſame 
manner, his corporal functions coincided ſo willingly with 
the reRitude of his thoughts, that the body never led the 
mind 
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mind aſtray, nor did the mind need to mats a ee _ 
reignty over the body. 

Perhaps the author of this account may have covet 
the point too far: but tho' ſuch an union of intellectual 
and ſenſual pleaſure may not be found in extreme perfection, 


it is certainly probable and even actual in a degree. 80 


cloſe an union muſt have been deſigned by providence 
for wiſe purpoſes and happy effects: and even in this life 
the energy of religion, the prevalence of cuſtom, ind the 
watchfulneſs of a well-diſpoſed mind may produce ſuch an 
harmony in the human frame, as may ſoften the. cares of 
this life, and lift both ſoul and body into moſt delight- 
ful foretaſtes of a better. Our bodies are no other than 
temples of the Divine Grace, where, if good thoughts: and 
pious intentions be the aſſiſtant prieſts, and the fire of de- 
votion till kept alive, (tho' perhaps not always vigorouſly 
burning) the Almighty Being will condeſcend to inhabit, 
corruption and. carnal affection ſhall vaniſh in the brights 
neſs of his preſence, and the body purified” and illumi- 
nated ſhall aſſiſt the ſoul in her ſublime ſpeculations and 
righteous dealings: and if the body muſt be thought an 
incumbrance by that ſpark of divinity ſtill longing for re- 
leaſement, it will be ſuch an one, as will by the weight 
it adds to the zealous travellor encreaſe his 22858 and we | 
ble his reward. : 
Intellectual Pleaſure i is in vain tots l the — 
and appetites are brought under proper reſtraints-. The 
thinking faculty can have no true ſatisfaction in exa- 
mining, comparing, and ſurveying her own attainments; 
till the proſpe&t within is cleared from the diſagreeable 
views Which vice and depravity raiſe; *till theſe are re- 
moved, ſhe flies from her own reflections : ſcience but 
encreaſes her diſmay, and ſolitude (the nurſe and parent 
of true ſpeculative felicity) but gives light to the ſhock» 
ing ſcene, i 
„ fs 
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To look on our bodies as enemies to our peace, Ye 
be ingratitude to the wiſe and good author of them: to 
cheriſh them as friends or indulge them as favourites, 
would be deſtructive of our own ſpiritual advantage. They 
are in ſhort ſuch as we ourſelves make them : it is in the 
power of temperance, attention, and reſolution to correct 
them into promoters, and of luxury, negligence, and inſta- 
bility to ſooth them into deſtroyers of our real happineſs. 
The ſenſes are the wings of contemplation : we ſee the 
preſent operations of providence, we hear the mighty works 
of God to them who lived in the days before us, we feel 
his mercies to ourſelyes, and the very means by which we 
e his goodneſs are the immediate gifts of it. 

In purſuance of this union of ſenſe and underſtanding 
we are to take proper care of our health, in juſtice to 
both theſe faculties 3 but particularly that we may enjoy 
the contemplations of the latter in their full perfec- 
tion. Sickneſs and pain diſturb and cloud their beauty, and 
diſtract the ſobriety of reflection. If God ſhould ſee fit to 
afflict us with weakneſs and anguiſh of body, he will un- 


doubtedly make allowances for the diſturbance they occaſion; 


but we have additional guilt to account for, if by our own 


debaucheries or want of care, we throw ourſelves into a 


ſtate of torment or diſpiritedneſs, and conſequently into 
an incapacity for religious duties; embittering with pain 
of our own procuring thoſe laſt moments in which we 
have the greateſt occaſion for tranquillity, to call to our 
ſober and ſerious wanne the things i in Your we 2000 
a 0 


The AUTHOR / this 7s defrred to four. us with bis 


further "I ondence, 
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A LETTER to 2 YOUNG GENTLEMAN 


on his entrance at the UNIVERSITY. 


Bi SIR, 


Am very glad to find . your father that” you are ſo 
agreeably ſettled at College; and that you 
have there made ſo mood: ia are” acquaintance. All your 
friends, I aſſure you, obſerve. with great pleaſure, what un- 


uſual inſtances of favour. your merit and- good behaviour 


at Weſtminſter have already entitled you to: they don't 


doubt but you'll thereby be animated and encouraged to 
perſevere and advance as much as poſſible in your new and 


ſeverer ſtudies, by which you will obtain freſh e and 
anſwer their ample and juſt expectations. Cd 

Your known good diſpoſition, and the careful were you 
are put into, make it, I dare ſay, unneceſſar for me to offer 
you any advice: and yet from my regard your welfare I 
cannot forbear ſuggeſting a caution or two at your firſt ſet- 


ting out; which indeed were in my time much wanting 


among the more ſprightly young nn. n, of 
your college. 


From the ſuperior figure ſuch make at their firſt admic: 
ſion, from the facility they find in themſelves above their 


cotemporaries in reading and reliſhing the claſſics as well 
as in compoling politer exerciſes 3-from thence they are too 


apt to conclude themſelves. compleat ſcholars ; and either 
to give up all future application towards further attain. 
ments, or at leaſt to employ the greateſt part of their 
time upon pleaſure, reſerving only ſuch a ſhort portion of 
it for ſtudy, as will be ſufficient to fave common appear- 


ances, and make them merely keep pace with the leſs quick 
| but more plodding youth of their own ſtanding. 


The former of theſe errors has often prov'd fatal to 


many a fine genius at his fuſt ſetting out in the Univer- 
ſity; 
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ſity ; who has had the mortification to find himſelf outdone 


| by ſuch as at firſt he infinitely ſurpaſſed and even deſpiſed. 


But this I beleive ſeldom happens at preſent ; at leaſt I. 
am ſure it betrays too much 3 7 to * 
it. can ever be your caſe. 
The latter falſe ſtep, tho ſomewhat leſs pernicious, is 
however more common, and has hindered many bright 
youths from making a figure in the learned world, and from 
being of eminent uſe to themſelves as well as their coun- 
try. Inſtead of employing their ſingular talents cloſely to 
their ſtudies, and in making - progreſſive advances in the 
ſpacious field of uſeful -knowledge, they meanly content 


| themſelves with vulgar attainments, and making only a com- 


mon figure in life. And ſo they devote the chief part of 
their time (that might have turned ta ſo glorious an ad- 
vantage) to nothing but indolence or pleaſure, to trifling 
amuſements, or perhaps (Which i is worſe) to a looſe con- 
verſation. | 
But no preſent purfuits 1 perſuade myſelf either of 


_ eaſe or pleaſure will draw you into ſuch inglorious and 


groveling ſentiments. Your laudable ambition and induſtry 
will, I hope, ever keep pace with the quickneſs of your 


parts; and you never will ſuffer others to outdo or even 


equal you in any branch of ſtudy, who are known to be 
your inferiors in apprehenſion and capacity. 

To be eminent in any of the learned profeſſions requires 
a cloſe application as well as ſtrong ſenſe : and as you are 
bleſſed with a happy ſhare of the latter, we truſt you will 
never be wanting in a due en of the ne. _ 
lification. 

To paſs for a an — ſcholar at Oxrorp is too 
mean a character for one of your ſpirit to be ſatisfied with. 
You muſt aſpire to a much higher title, which will give 
you a claim to the favour of your friends, and reflect a credit 
on them for their well- placed affection and confidence. But 


beſides the certain pleaſure and profit of it to yourſelf, this 


C 2 will 
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will alſo be the beſt means of ſecuring you from ſuch ab- 
ſurdities in behaviour as, ſprightly' ge are d en 
to and ofteneſt undone by 


I don't ſuggeſt this, dear fir, froms any-fuſpicion of your 
temper or conduct, of both which J have the higheſt opi- 


nion at preſent. It purely ariſes from what J have too 


often ſeen and lamented in other ingenious youths at their 
firſt ſetting out: and this I apprehend: is the only rock you 


can poſhbly ſplit upon; or that can prevent your * emi- 
nent as well as uſeful in your future profeffion. - 

Nor would I be underſtood by this caution mod e 
as if J expected you to commence 'a mope or bookworm 
at the Univerfity. Innocent amuſements and chearful com- 
pany at proper intervals are as neceſſary to the mind as ex- 
erciſe is to the body: they not only. fit us for ſtady but alſo 
| accompliſh us for a more decent appearance in life; and to 

me there is hardly any thing more inſipid than a meer 
ſcholar. 

All I defire, dear fir, is this. As you can prepare your- 

ſelf for and paſs through your private lectures ſo much ſoon- 
er and with ſo much more eaſe than many of your fellow 
collegians, and have conſequently more ſpare time than 
others upon your hands, I would not have you devote it, 
as is too common, to mere pleaſure or amuſements, but 


to ſuch uſeful ſcholar- like purſuits as: your mare experienced 


friends in college will be pleaſed: to encourage you in for 


further improvement, without interfering with mu 10 your | 


ſtated lectures or other academical exerciſes. 


I need not ſay any thing more to one of your difeerniment 
and diſcretion : perhaps I have alrea 


the manners of thoſe with whom we converſe : You ought 
therefore to be conſtantly on your guard in this point ; for 
this will determine your future reputation in the Univerſity, 
Your vivacity of temper will naturally lead yow into com- 

Pay 2 
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too much: but 
give me leave to add one more caution concerning the choice 


of your acquaintance. We inſenſibly imbibe and give into 
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- pany 3 your agreeable behaviour and ſprightly converſation 


wilh make you eoufted and careſſed by perſons of: all Aiſ 
poſitions. It is therefore in your own option to deter- 

mine, whether you will affociate with, the good or the 

bad, the ſtudious or the indolent, the Virtuous or \ the 

profligate, 1 

In every > Vas there is A ſe of idle ole calle 


to ſaunter away his time in the fame idle 1 pig man- 
ner with themſelves. Whomſoever theſe Remoras of a 
college adhere. to, they inſtantly benumb to all ſenſe of re- 
putation or defire of learning. But you | have not much to 
fear from this quarter: your quick parts and lively diſpoſition | 
will eaſily defend you from theſe triflers, whom you muſt 
geſpiſe for their dull taſte and ſlow apprehenſion. 

There is another ſet ſtill more dangerous, who aſſume 
to themſelves the name of jolly fellows, and ridicule every 
body who has the folly to- be ſober. "Theſe you may be 
ſure will endeavour to draw you aſide with the bewitching 
allurements of the bottle; ; and. as chearfulneſs makes up 
a part of your character, you may perhaps be led to mi- 


ſtake their noiſe for mirth, their pertneſs for wit, and 


their drunken frolicks for gayety and humour, Dear ſir, - 
do but keep yourſelf clear of theſe and ſuch like bad 
company, and your own good ſenſe will direkt you in 
forming a proper acquaintance, 

I know your good nature will readily excuſe the liberty 
I have taken in preſuming to give you advice. If any 
thing I have ſaid can aſſiſt you in directing your future 
conduct, it will be the higheſt ſatisfaction to, 


DA SIR, 
Your very beben friend , &c. 
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T Have ſenf you ſome thoughts on a paſſage in Horace 
which has not been hitherto rightly underſtood, to be 


(inſerted if you pleaſe in your firſt miſcellany. If things of 


this nature are included in your deſign, I. ſhall occaſionally | 
_ tranſmit ſome other obſervations. 


There ſeems to be an inconſiſtency, in the character 
which HoRACE has given of his favourite AR1sTIPPUs in 
one of his Epiſtles. The paſſage thus ſtands in all the 
editions which I have had the opportunity to conſult: 


OMxis Ariſtippum decuit color, et flatus, et res; 
Tentantem majora, FERE preſentibus æquum. 


Lib. 1. Epi 17. 


Is not the word FERE 4 Wo of the philoſopher 8 
character? Or indeed does not the latter part of the ſentence 
contradict the former? For Si omnis Ariſtippum decuit co- 
lor, &c. tum præſentibus non fere ſed omnino æguus fuit. 

No notice of this contradiction (for ſuch I think it ap- 
pears to be) is taken in any edition of our author; and I 
know but one writer who was aware of it, and endeavoured 
to reconcile it by reading thus, 


Tentantem majora, SED ET præſentibus @quum, 
This alteration of FERE into SED ET is too bold to be 


admitted, We ſhould be cautious of changing a claſſic's 
CI ED Xx | 10 Wor ds, 
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words, if an eaſier remedy can be found, All that is r 
e in this * i to . Pf the renne: inen 


Omni Ariftjipum' Leoni colt et ſtatus, et res; 
Tentantem _ _ Mags æquum. 


This at once will Temove : the able, an Raps im- 
prove _ . ES: 
I = of am x yours de. 


| 
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Jam quid ego et pepulus mecum quid ſentiat, audi. 


HoRAT. 


1 Have read your propoſals for an Oxford Monthly Miſcellany, 

and have ſent you my thoughts, which I hope you'll 
accept as they are meant. Your work I beleive will prove 
very agreeable to ſome learned readers of a more refined 
taſte ; but give me leave to tell you that won't do alone. If 
you don't take occaſion ſometimes {notwithſtanding your 
advertiſement) to treat of Politicks, to vindicate or condemn 
the conduct of our miniſters, always /tedfa/tly adhering to 
the truth, your readers and your purchaſers, beleive me, 
will make but a very ſmall number. Party I ſay, Party is 
the thing that will certainly recommend you. And if you 
confine yourſelf ſo much as you propoſe, you muſt ex- 
pect to be encouraged by none but Academical Pedants and 
Would-be-wits. I adviſe you to declaim againſt the glar- 
Ing vices of the age, fuch as luxury, gaming, maſquerad- 


ug, and the like, You may at other times cry out againſt 
the 
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the miſmanagement of the ſtage, and call it the nurſery of 
obſcenity, profaneneſs, and immorality.. Then again you 
may give us extracts from hiſtory, abridgements of books 
in all. arts and ſciences, news foreign and domeſtick, 
and (to pleaſe the old women) choice receipts in cookery 
and phyſick. By this means your work will be univerſally 
read and admired by all farts of perſons. I could ſay a 
great deal more on. this occaſion, but you know the proverb, 
a word to the my and Ae no more from 


Your humble FREY 


ij 


JOSHUA MEDLY. 
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We thank our Correſpondent for his kind advice, but af- 
ſure him we ſhall ſtrictly adhere to our firſt deſign; and | 
deſire him and others to ſend us Wee buy what | is con- N 
formable to it. | : 
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E T the pale n miſet view with * eyes 
In glittering heaps his hoarded treaſure riſe; 


Let trumpets rouze the hardy wretch to arms, 


And baniſh ſweet repoſe with dire alarihs. 
In humble poverty ſecurely bleſtet 
No cares diſtract me, and no fears wolefl. 
4 ſelfiſh avarice rain} with mean deſites, 
or thirſt of kanne to perilous action res) 


Hail, tranquil poverty, the muſe's friends ; 
Whom health, and peace, and ſober joys attend | 90 
My lowiy cell affords à calm retreat; 


Scorn'd by the rich, nor envy'd by the great: if ; 


My lowly cell can all my wants releive: 
What more have 9 N to 1 ? 


From reſtleſs folly free, and poil ſtrife, 
How ſweet the comforts of a country life 
Now can I with a little live content, _ 
And laugh at fools on wealth and buſineſs bent: 


Now can I ſhun the dog-ſtar's ſcorching heat 


By purling ſtreams beneath the cool retreat. 


Nunz. J. D 
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The COMFORTS of # veel vir, 


A ruſtic 
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A ruſtic now, each wanton branch I curb, 

Each budding flow'r I tend, each ſpringing herb. 
Now the ſharp goad I bear with patient hand, 
And chide the ling'ring ox along the land; 
Now in my boſom ſooth ſome ſtraggling lamb, 
Pining with grief, and bleating for his dam. 

My little herd, ye rav'ning wolves, forbear ; 

Ye thieves, learn pity, nor my fold enſnare 
Fly hence, and to ſome wealthy churl away, 
Where numerous flocks afford a __ prey. 


Vain pelf I words not wiſh, nor flores require 
Of harveſts hoarded by a careful fire. 
Give me, kind heav'n, with pleaſing labours ſpent 
To reſt my weaned limbs in ſweet content. = 
Give me, but oh! how fruitleſs is my pray'r ! 
Some fond, conſenting, eaſy, love-ſick fair. 
With her the live-long hours I'd prattling waſte, ; 
Act o'er each amorous wile and courtſhip paſt ; . 
Or when the wintry ſouth tempeſtuous blows, : 


Lock'd in my circling Arms I'd graſp her cloſe, : 
And Jull'd by drizling ſhow'rs ſecurely doze. 


Be wealth his prize, who tempts the treacherous waves, 
Scorns the loud tempeſt, and the whirlwind braves. 
All gold ſhould periſh in its native mine, 
Eer for my abſence my kind girl ſhould pine. 
Peru's rich mountains would too dearly buy 


One pitying tear from her, one tender hgh. 


Be arms, ye dauntleſs champions, your 4elight, 
Go tempt the dangers of the vigorous fight ; 
On hoſtile fields Britannia's rights maintain, 


Or vindicate her empire o'er the main, 
Me gentler Love in ſoft reſiſtleſs chains 
A willing flave to beauty's pow'r detains. 


Renown, 
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Renown, vain phantom, I to others leave: 1 
The hours with you, my DELIA, to deceive, 

All honour I refign : now, ſaucy fame, 
Call me a coward; I glory in the name. 
O may I dying view that lovely face, 
And ſeal my parting with a fond embrace 
Then ſhalt thou eager catch my fleeting breath, 

Then graſp my faultering hand benumb'd in death. 
And when the ſable train of mourning friends 

In diſmal pomp my breathleſs corps attends, 

Wilt thou not then hang madly o'er my bier, 

And waſh my grave with many a guſhing tear ? 

Yes, thou wilt weep: I know thy tender breaſt 
With all the ſoftneſs of thy ſex poſſeſt: 

But, leſt my reſtleſs manes you offend, 

Beat not that boſom, nor thoſe treſſes rend. 

Taught by thy grief what virgin will not mourn ? 
What youth not pitying thee will thence return ? 
For ev'ry heart ſhall feel the common woe, 

And ev'ry eye with ſtreams of forrow flow, + » 


Then let us now the preſent hour improve 
With mutual joys, and waſte it all in love. 
Death ſoon will come, his head in darkneſs vail'd ; 
Then, while the fates permit, to pleaſure yield, 
Dull fluggiſh age creeps on with ſilent pace, 
And fteals unnotic'd on our ſhort-liv'd race. 
Dim burns the lover's flame, or quite expires, - 
When aged wrinkles ſuit not warm deſires. 

How vile, when doating grey - beards idly prate 

In fond endearments with a hoary pate! 


| Whilſt our hot blood with youthful ardour boils, 
The ftreets we ſcour, and mix in midnight broils. 
. Bold 


2 
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Bold and expert in Venvs' ſoft alarms, =_ 

A harmleſs warfare ours, and pointleſs arm. 

Go, ye ambitious, be in fight renown'd. 

Diſplay your banners, and your trumpets ſound ;. 

Be crown'd with laurel, the proud victors claim, 
Heap wealth on wealth, and deathleſs be your: fame. 

If DEL1Aa deign to ſhare my poor . retreat, , 

Kind heay” n can add no more, to. * m _ complex 


B. T. 


If ibis ts approved by the publick, the Arn will 4 acca 


fionally oblige us n more E ES in the TI oe 
and manner. * b | 


CHORUS at the end of the ſecond ACT 
of the HEcuBA of EuriPiIDEs, 
E breezes mild and gentle gales, 
1 Whoſe breath propitious fills the ſwelling fails, 
And bids the veſſel ſwiftly glide ._ 
Thro' angry ſeas, and ſtem the ſtubborn tide, 
O whither, whither will ye bear me hence 
To haughty pow' r a ſlave and lawleſs inſolence ? _ 


II. 
Will ye alas! i in Doric lands 
Subject me to ſome proud Greef's ſtern commands: 
Or waft me to the fertile coaſt 
Of Ptbia, ber in wand' ring mazes loſt 
The fam'd Apidanus rolls his ſilver floods 
Thro' meads of Nu hve, and, 1 darkling woods? 


Or 


F- > | 


4a 


g? 
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Or muſt I to the iſle repair, 
Select and facred to Laronxa fair, 
| Where verdant laurels never ſeaaoer + 
And lofty pines their blooming branches rear; 
Io join the youthful choir's united voice, 
* ſling of — * care hike * employs} 


IV. 
For lofty Athens. muſt 1 . 
To ſhade the curious veſt with niceſt art, 
To paint MinzRvA's glorious car, 
Adorn the tapeſtry - with ſcenes of war, 
Or point the forked bolt with flaming rage, 
On Titans hurl'd, that durſt heav'n's awful king engage? 


V. 
See, blazing fires from hapleſs [om riſe, 
While clouds of circling ſmoke obſcure the hone 
O dire diſtreſs ! why only am I left, 
Of children, parents, brethren, all bereft ? 
Why thus reſerv'd a prey to proud domain, 
Far hence in foreign lands to drag the: galling chain? 


B T. 


An ADDRE SS #0 an ; Exnoy-Cnaim 
lately new clathed, 


Y dear companion and my faithful friend, 
If Oxrhxus taught the | lining oaks to _ 
If one and rubbiſh. at Amynion's call | 
Deed into form, and built the Theban wall, 


Why 
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Why ſhouldſt not thou attend my humble lays, 


And hear my grateful heart reſound thy praiſe ? 


' | 


True, thou art ſpruce and fine, a very beau; | 
- Yet what are trappings and external bew 4 


It is to real worth I make my court, 


Knaves are my ſcorn, and coxcombs are my ſport. 


Once I beheld thee far leſs trim and gay, 
Ragged, disjointed, and to worms a prey; 

The fafe retreat of ev'ry lurking mouſe, 
Out-caſt, deſpis'd, the lumber of my houſe. 

The velvet, that adorn'd thee heretofore, 

Had loſt its luſtre, and was now no more. 
*Tis thus capricious fortune wheels us round; 
Aloft we riſe, then tumble on the ground. 
Who can eſcape the wanton harlot's ſpite ? 
Each archer aims, but few can hit the white. 


Yet, yet c'en then 1 honeſt foul was mov'd ; 
-my friend in rags I lov'd. © 


I knew thy worth,- 
I lov'd thee more, not like a courtier ſpurn'd 


My benefactor, when the tide was turn'd. 


With conſcious ſhame 1 freely muſt confeſs 
That in my youthful days I lov'd thee leſs. 
Where vanity; where pleaſure call'd I ſtray d, 
And ev'ry fooliſh appetite obey'd. 

Now by experience taught my blifs I place 
In thee, and lodge me in thy ſoft embrace. 
Here on thy yielding down I fit ſecure, 
And patiently what heav'n has ſent endure ; 
From ev'ry biting care and buſineſs free, | 
Nat fond of life, but yet content to be; 
Mark well my fleeting hours, regret the paſt, 
And ſeriouſly prepare to meet the laſt, 


So 


n 
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So ſafe on ſhore the penſion'd ſailor lies, Daten af] 

And all the malice of the ſtorm defies; 1 2 1 
With eaſe of body bleſt and peace of mind, 

Pities the reſtleſs crew he left behind; 1 22 

Whilſt in his cell he meditates alone RETRY 


1 . 


On his great __ to the world unknown. 


ODE b E Ps . 


In the perſon of a young CLERGYMAN., 
Odi profanum vulkus & arces, Honk. 


J. | N 1 
ENCE, ye irreligious, hence, ne 
Foes to reaſon and to ſenſe! 
Hence the crew whoſe 1285 min 
Tyrant ſuperſtition binds |! 
Seeming - hypocrites, that cloak _ 
Heart prophane with pious look ! 
Atheiſts, that with ſcoffing pride 
God's creative pow'r deride ! 
Puritans with ſolemn face, 
Whining cant, and fly grimace ! 
Hence of ev'ry appellation, 
Ev'ry ſet, and ev'ry nation! 


II. 


Come, O come and dwell with me, 


White-rob'd nymph, ſweet PIETY: 
With heav'nly grace inſpire my breaſt, 
Such grace as once thoſe ſaints poſſeſt, 
Whoſe eloquence each hearer charm'd, 
And with religious rapture warm'd. 
Such T1LLOTSON, whoſe reaſon ſhines 
Manly in his poliſh'd lines; 
* BEVERI DOE, 


| | ; ! ; 
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BevrRIDGE, in whoſe thoughts we 0 
Nature's ſweet ſimplicity; * | 
SouTH, who only knew to fit 

| Senſe ſevere with poignant wit; 
Mildly-charming ATTEzRBURY ; 

BENTLEY, with a pious fury; 

And many a ſage, whoſe filver tongue 

Was oft with ſtrong perſuaſion hung. 
Then teach me, nymph, their heav'nly art 
To charm and to inform the heart. 

So on this earth a deathleſs fame 

Shall crown my ever-honour'd name, 

And I in perfect bliſs divine N 
A faint among the ſaints ſhall ſhine. 


Trinity Sunday, 1748. 8. A 


HORACE Book If, ODE XII. 


Imitated, and addressed to lord * * ade Wo 


N olis longa feræ bella Nama, & c. 


L 
F battles woti and kings in cpa; 
| "IT Let other poets ſing, 
To nobler themes in nobler {traing 
More lofty ſweep the ſtring, 


Ss $8 


* 175 = 

Too harſh are tlioſe for me: my youth Nos 
A gentler goddeſs warms, . 

To ſing of innocence and truth, | Noy 


To ſing L1CINIA's charms: 


Licinias p 


o 
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Lic, chearful, eaſy, gay, 
Amid the virgin throng, = 
Who bluſhes not to join the play, 
The jeſt, the dance, the ſong. 


Ca) 
(AJ 


IV. 
O fay, what hearts thy beauty fires, 
When in the dance you move; 
When heav'nly gracefulneſs inſpires 
The tenderneſs of love ? 


| V. 
| Would you, my lord, for all the ores 
| Arabia's mines contain, 205 
For all the yellow waving ſtores | 91 
That gild fat Phrygia's plain; 


For theſe, for all that's rich or rare 
Twixt Ganges and the Rhine, 
Would you from bright Licinia's hair 
A ſingle braid refign ? | 


VIL 
While on her neck it looſely plays, 
(Her neck tow'rd you reclin'd) 
While every look and geſture ſays 
She's going to be kind; 


VIII. 
Now glowing with diſorder d charms 
Majeſtically coy ; 
Now ſpringing eager to your arms 


To ſnatch the hafty joy. By: 


: Nuns, I. LD - a A RE- 
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"on REFLECTION on the Tear 1920, 


By one of the ſouth-ſea ads, 


— Deus nobis hec otia fecit. VIRGIL, 


H E clouds grew big, the thunder rolF'd on high, 


And miſſive fires ſwift darted thro' the ſky ; 

The winds impetuous ſwept the ravag'd plain, 
And dreadful tempeſts ruffled all the main; 
The ſea in mountains rais'd her foaming waves; 
Wide gap'd the deep abyſs, our watry and 5 
Devouring harpies hover'd in the air, 
And all around one ſcene of black deſpair. 
On our devoted bark the tempeſt bore, 
And threaten'd ſhip-wreck on a favage ſhore * 
In vain the pilot did his art eſſay, 
The rudder broke, the ſails all torn away; 
No creek, no friendly port, no ſhelter near, 
Nor angry heav'n our ardent pray'rs would hear; 
We, hapleſs, bulging on a rocky coaſt, | 
But for ſome pitying God had been for ever loſt, | 

Now to that God my grateful voice I raiſe, 
To ſpeak my earneſt thanks, and ſing his praiſe, 
To him I owe my life and little ſtore, 
My preſent eaſe, and this indulgent hour. 

Near P village ſtands an ancient ſeat, 
Far from the guilt and envy of the great. 
Hither remov'd from buſineſs, care, and ſtrife, 
Bleſt with content I lead an happy life ; 
To wife and children, (reſcued from the N 
The kindeſt offices of love perform. 
To her, the faithful friend in my diſtreſs, 
For ever I'll my gratitude expreſs 
In deareſt acts of laſting tenderneſs. 


| Thro' flow'ry meadows and delightful plains, 
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To theſe I, virtue's ſteady precepts teach, 11 * 

With generous principles their minds enrich; 

To fly from bafe cortuption's gilded bait; 

And rather to be good than rich and great; 


To ſerve their country and their country's friends, : 
Nor proſtitute their votes to ſervile ends. 


Here on the Thames I oft with pleaſure gaze, 
Whoſe ſilver ſtream in rich meanders ſtrays 


Where Ceres bounty glads the lab'ring ſwaing, _ 
There diſtant hills adorn'd with lovely groves ; 
There ſhady walks to feaſt our mutual loves ; 
Here bleat the ſheep, and there the cattle graze z 
And ſhelter'd birds fing their harmonious lays. 
The varied ſcene does nature repreſent, 

As ſhe appear d when man was innocent. | 
Here is a welcome to a faithful friend; J 
With whom my days in tranquil eaſe I ſpend, | 0 
Talk o'er our troubles paſt, and my whole thoughts unbend. 


Thus bleſt on ſilken wings life flies away, 
Nor wiſh I now, nor dread my lateſt day; 
For by the change I only can remove 
From fading joys below to endleſs joys above, 


W. C. 


The MODERN. TRAVELLER, 


ROM the grand tour, Poe: Paris, Florence, 3 
The travel'd youth returns zecompliſh d home. 
Learn'd in each golit, and vers'd in ev'ry faſhion, 


He comes to teach and to adorn the nation. 
| F 2 Wich 
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With ſmarteſt airs he ſparkles thro' the town,  *' 
And views with ſcorn the academick clown ; 

A modern wit, extreamly read in french, 

Can ſing, and dance, and dreſs, and ſwear, and wench, 
Accompliſhments like his demand efteem ; | 
He knows the world, ——ay, and the world knows him. 


On ſeeing the LADIES af Caux-Evsrox 
Wark in the Woops by the GRroTTo. 


Extempere by Mr. Popx. 


UTHORS the 1 and hols aul brains have trac : 
To fix the ground where paradife was plac d. 
Mind not their learned whims and idle talk, 


Here, here's the place, where theſe. bright angels walk. 
Auguſt 25, 1733. | 
INSCRIPTION en @a GROTTo0, the work of nine LADIES. 
By the ſame. 
H* RE, ſhunning idleneſs at once and praiſe, 


This radiant pile nine rural ſiſters raiſe ; 
The glittering emblem of each matchleſs dame, 
Clean as her ſoul, and ſpotleſs as her frame; 
Beauties which nature only can impart, 
And ſuch a poliſh as diſgraceth art. 
But fate diſpos'd them in this humble ſort, 
And hid in deſarts what would charm a court. 


ORATIO 
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ORATIO HABAC UCI PRO PH ETA. 


, 


Habacue. Caput III. 5 


UDISTIS? an me vox trepidum metu 
Luſit Jenovz ? O deline triſtium 
Tandem minarum; parce, jude, 
ON Parce, parens dam precamur. 
Te, Rex, ſuperbis vertere credimus 
Clades triumphis, ſcimus ut arduz _ 
In teſqua deſcendens Idumæ 5 
cs, Præcipiti per inane lapſu, | TS - 


Summo Pharanis conſtititeris j jugo : 
Late coruſcis ridet honoribus 
Diffuſus æther; terra circum 
N umine Foun tuo refulſit. 


Es. Le peſtis anteit lurida conſpici, 8 
Ie mors, & omnis copia febrium, 
Flammæque majeſtatis index 
Cinxit apex radiis acutæ. 


Tu menſor orbis, tu mare turgidum 
Signare certis limitibus potens, 
Tractuſque terrarum patentes, 

Et liquidi ſpatia alta cceli. 


Tu diffipatas fulminis impetu 
Gentes fugiſti, regnaque triſtia, 
Monteſque nutarunt ſupini, 


TIO Te ſolidas quatiente rupes: 
| Tu 
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Tu bellicoſa corripiens manu 
Arcum, et pharetra fulgidus aured, 
ZEternus inceſſu patebas, 
Perque humeros ſonuere tela. 


Vidi Sabcez verſam aciem retry, . 
Vidi paventes Æthiopum duces, 
Czcoſque caſtrorum tumiultus, - 
Et trepidum Madianis agmen. 


Qui motus iri, qua rabie ferox, 
Ignara ſiſti flumina dividens _ 
Pontumque, junxiſti frementes _ 
Acer equos volucremque currum ? 


Præcelſa viſo te juga montium 
Summis tremebant verticibus, tibi 
Plaudebat aſſurgens aquarum 

Diluvies, dominumque rauco 


Agnovit æquor murmure: te ſtupens 8 
Multo decorum lumine conſtitit 
Sol ipſe defixus, nec auſa eſt 
Luna vago properare curſu. 


Te grande genti præſidium tuæ 
Senſit remotis barbara finibus 
Tellus, & irato profani 
Sub pedibus cecidere reges, 


Magnum iſta terrorem Iſacidis cohors 

Collecta ritu turbinis intulit, 
Auſique dementes triumphos 
Iſiaci proceres Canopi 


8 TU DEN. 


Per 
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Sperare : ſed quid Memphis inboſpita 
Auctore fidens Apide, quid Phari „ 
Contra Jehovam poflit hoſtis 


Cum ſceleris duce fraudulento ? ? 


Ipſe ipſe rubri mænia mite 
Spumoſa raptim tranſiliit Deus, 
Currin ſublimis ſecundo = 
Per tumidas equitavit undas, - 


O quim minaci murmure territas _ ; 3 

Perſtrinxit aures ? hauriit intinas | 
Frigus medullas, cor recenti 
 Subſiliit trepidum pavore, 


Torpenſque labris lingua trementibus 
Adhæſit. O quis, quis procul ultimis 
Me ſiſtet oris, et futuro 
Proteget eripiens tumultu ? 


Si nulla verno flore ſuperbiat 

Ficus, nec uvæ purpura lividos 
Ornet per autumnum racemos; 
| Termite fi ſterili virentes 


Fallant olivz ; raraque paſcuis 

Armenta * ſi ſegetes ager 

Mendax recuſet, non carebit 
Laude Deus ſolita, mearum 


Tutela rerum. Non alio duce 
Montes in altos tollar, & ocyor 
Cervo triumphantes catervas 

Effugiam per acuta belli. 


ODE 
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o 3. E | 6— K— 
Adverſæ valetudinis causa ULYSSIPPONEM aditur 


Ad clariſſimum virum Y Pp 


RBORES ortæ meliore ccelo, IM 
Dulcibus manat quibus unda gemmis, 
Quæque Arabs parce pretioſa ſolers 
| Balſama mittit, 
Et ſalutares ubicunque terre 
Creſcitis plantz, lacerum potentes 
Suavibus ſuccis renovare pectus, 
Rite valete. 
Non ego vobis medicandus ultra 
Spiritus ducam trepidos anhelans, 
Nec graves Euros metuam, aſperique 
| Frigoris ictum. 
| Me vocant auræ zephyrique molles, 
Ztheris circum placide nitentis 
| Suavis aſpectus vocat, et ſalubre 
Undique cœlum. 
Ducar in ſylvam Cypreamque myrtum, _ 3 
| Fructuum cernam novus aureorum f 
j Copiam, miſſus patria, Fadique 


| Fluminis hoſpes, | 
q Tu meis clarè celebrandus olim | 1 bs 
| Vocibus vivas valeaſque, lumen Hel 
| Publicum, præſens patriæ levamen | all! 
| Mox ruituræ. But 
to | 

emi: 

| the 
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Of the ARABICK LANGUAGE. 
T* great and almoſt general purſuit of Oriental 


Learning in this Univerſity, the encouragement it 

meets with, and the light of late thrown upon the 
Hebrew Bible by it, have afforded a very ſenſible pleaſure to 
all thoſe who have the honour of God and religion at heart. 
But it has been at the ſame time a matter of ſome ſurprize 
to ſee with what warmth and violence one, and that an 
eminent branch of it, has been exclaimed againſt ; I mean 
the ſtudy of the Arabick Language. 

This has been ſo much depreciated and argued againſt 5 
ſome who have been of true ſervice to the world by preſſing 
the importance of the Hebrew, by defending the Moſaic in- 

Nuns. II. F ſtitutions 
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ſtitutions from the low cavils of infidels, and above all by in- 


culcating with ſo much pious and neceſſary zeal the peculiat 


doctrines of Chriſtianity, that the Arabick Language ſhould 
hardly be thus publickly recommended without ſome previ- 
ous apology. 

One would be apt to imagine at firſt view from the op- 
poſition that is made to this language, that its defenden 
had ſome black deſign in promoting the further know- 
ledge of it. But for ought I ſee to the contrary, they are 
as rood Chriſtians as the moſt violent Anti-Arabians, and that 
with them they believe the inſpiration of the Old Teſtament; 
only they would propoſe to the world another Siſter Dale 
as an additional improvement to the Hebrew which whether 
it be the ſame now as it always was, or whether it be not 
changed from the Samaritan, as ſome have aſſerted, I fhal 
not take upon me to determine. The Phil- Arabians think 
that, as theirs is ftill a living language, it may be made 
very inſtrumental in illuſtrating the preſent Hebrew text; 
ſince ſo many of the Radixes, which are loſt in the one, arc 
Kill preſerved in the other, 

The high antiquity of it is much diſputed: the 3 
Hebreio Profeſſor has been imagined to banter and deceive 
his audience by ſeeming to lay ſome ſtreſs on the account 
which Ehn Shodna and Abulfeda give of the original of their 
name and language, But he is not ſingle in this particular: 
Pococke, Bochart, and others before him, have placed it 


as high. * Primus (ſays Dr. Pococks) qui poſt confuſionem Ba- 


bylonicam dialicti Arabic fundamenta poſuerit, fuit Yarabus 
Kahtani filius. Hic omnium Arabiam Felicem incolentium pa- 
rens perhibetur, Ts eft Jerah Joctani filius. (Gen. C. x. V. 20. 
Fliqjus et Jothami fratris poſters Arabes genuini dicti. Now 
Jerab by a very ſmall alteration allowable in different dialects 


— — — 
— * * I _— ” 


* Vide WaLiTow's Prolegomena. p. 93. Bocnart, Phaleg- 
55 
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Tis true the poſterity of Iſmael are Arabs : but 
then they are particularly called Arabes adſcititii, fuit enim 
Iſmael ortu et lingud Hebræus. And his deſcendants are to 
this * particularly diſtinguiſhed by the name of Will 
Arabs. © 
As to the opinion that the Arabick is a e of but a+ 
bout 1100 years ſtanding, it is rather too trifling to be ſeri- 
oully argued. For aa Mahomet found moſt of his laws 
already prepared to his hands by the long pre-continued ob- 
ſervation of them, ſo he certainly found a language, which 
may have been improved in and ſince his time; for there 
were before him many excellent poets, hiſtorians, and phi- 
loſophers. There is mention made of ſome Arabians at Je- 
ruſalem, men perhaps of ſome trade and conſequence, who 
amongſt others were witneſſes of the effect of the Holy 
Ghoſt's deſcent upon the Apoſtles and Diſciples. And they 
were filled with the Holy Ghoſt, and begun to ſpeak with other 
tongues, as the Spirit gave them utterance. And there were 
dwelling at Jeruſalem Fews, devout men, out of every nation 
under heaven. Now when this was noiſed abroad, the multitudes 
came together, and were confounded, becauſe that every man heard 
them ſpeak in his own language. Parthians and Elamites— 
Cretes and ARABIANS. Acts ii. 4, 5, 6, 9, 11. Nor 
can it be proved, that theſe Arabian did not ſpeak the ſame 
language that their children do now. Mahomet was in him- 
ſelf too illiterate to attempt a thorough reformation : he 
brought them indeed from idolatry or the worſhip of the 
ſtars, for they were Sabeans, and by his courage and inſinu- 
ating addreſs procured to himſelf followers, and was thereby 
the better able to carry on his ſchemes. But ſurely an alte- 
ration in language is not neceſſarily connected with a refor- 
mation in religion, And that we in theſe weſtern parts of 


9 ——_ UPS INE” 


_ 


» Vide Millii diſſertationem primam de Mahommed, ſms 
ants ahommedon, | 
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the world were not ſooner acquainted with the Arabich, wa 
not owing, as is alledged, to their ſtupidity or the novelty of 
the tongue itſelf; but is rather to be accounted for, partly 
from the little commerce that ſubſiſted between them and us 
thro' their diſtance from us, and Pe. thro the want of 
learning in our own countries. 

The moſt violent Anti-Arabian cannot but e 
of what ſervice this language is in explaining thoſe wordt 
but once uſed that occur in the Holy Bible. Nay if we even 
look into the derivation of many of thoſe words that fre- 
quently occur, and whoſe Radixes are ſtill pretended to be 
preſerved in the Hebrew, how forced are they, and often 
how contrary to the conſtruction of the word. Some in- 


| ental languages, p. 119. And many more may eaſily be 
\ brought by any one, who is but a little converſant in' theſe 
| ſtudies. From what Hebrew Root for inſtance will you de- 
rive the famous word 8HILOH? To go no farther, moſt of 
thoſe words that we meet with in the firſt chapter of Geneſis, 
have their power ftill preſerved, and are to be derived from 
words of the ſame ſignification in the Arabick. 

The Hebrew Bible is the only pure Hebrew now remain- 
ing. Words therefore of a dubious or obſcure ſignification 
are to be determined by the analogy they bear to other 
dialects. And where can we better apply ourſelves in theſe 


caſes than to the Arabich, which {till retains ſo many of them 
unchanged and ar 


neſs of her Grammar Rules : but with much greater reaſon 
may the Arabick pride itſelf on that ſcore ; there being 


_— 


— 


* Perhaps this argument, when fall _ rdered, will, \ if it 
8 any thing, prove too much. About the year 1610 Pope 


ius's Bull informs us of the neglect of all Oriental learning: 
even in the ſeveral Univerſities of Europe. 


| ſtances of which we have in Ochley's Introduction to the Ori- 


The Febrew language boaſts of the uniformity and eaſi - 


fewer exceptions to general rules in that, than in any other 


language 
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| Unguage whatever. The three quieſcent vowels with their 
| feveral canons may at firſt ſtartle and perplex the learner, 


Hoc opus, hic labor, but they may be maſtered by time 
and induſtry. And tho' the attaining. what is called a perfect 

knowledge of it may be attended with ſome trouble and dif- 
ßculty, yet that ſhould not deter us entirely from applying 


—_ to the ſtudy of it, 


In Io wh «if m 


N one cannot expect to be a ſecond Patbols, Enough 
may eaſily be attained to illuſtrate and explain the Hebrew » 
and he has little pretenſions to the name of a ſcholar, who 


vil not be at ſome pains to acquire that character. 


Far be that character from thoſe, who thro” the affeAation 


| of mere polite learning deſpiſe others, who think it worth 
& their while to employ themſelves in theſe ſtudies, To ſuch - 


cenſurers one may anſwer in the words of the learned Reland. 


| An ergo nulla eſt utilitas linguæ Arabice, ut multi opi- 
{ natitur ? Non, dicam. Ergo ſtultiſſimi fuerunt illi viri, qui 


ei addiſcendæ & promovendæ tam ſedulam navarunt operam 


Peoscockius, Bochartus, Erpenius, Golius, Hottingerus et alii. 


Many of the ancient Latin and Greek authors, which are 


loſt to us, are preſerved in the books and libraries of the 


Arabians, Several of our medicinal and chemical terms, as 


Elixir, Syrup, Rob, Julap, and others, together with that 


common expreſſion Adept, are derivable from the ſame 


words in Arabick, * 


The copiouſneſs of this language is another no ſmall re- 
commendation of it, one word being often ſo full and expreſ- 
five as to denote a whole ſentence. But it would exceed 
the bounds of our A iſcellany to enlarge upon every favourable 
circumſtance. 
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2 Vide Hunt de 2 &c. Lingus Arabice.. 
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We of this Univerſity have the greateſt encouragement 


| to encite in us a love for this ſtudy, We have the benefit 
of a moſt learned Profeſſor to apply to, who is as willing as 
he is able to inſtruct us. We have beſides the advantage of 
a noble collection of Arabich books and manuſcripts given us 
by our great patron and benefactor Archbiſhop Laud and 
others. 

I ſhall conclude mY thoſe well known words of Dr. 
Pococke, 

Meritò vobis „ reddat lingua Arabicæ ſtudi- 
um vel unus hic ejus uſus, quo Hebraice tam feliciter an- 
cillatur. Quàm latè pateat per totam humanioris literaturz 
Encyclopædiam ejus uſus, fatebuntur multi, qui quid ulla ex 
parte Theoltgiæ ſtudioſis conferat, plane dubitant. Ego vero, 
ſi quid ſentiam, Theologo aded utilem exiſtimo, ut ſi textum 
Hebraicum aliquando penitiùs excutere neceſſarium ducat, el 
fine manifeſto veritatis præjudicio; ne dicam diſpendio, cas 
rere non poſſit. 


Oxon. Fabruary, 1750. pos $*3 


RELIGION % Baſs of rauf HONOUR 


ONOUR, like Happineſs, tho' univerſally diſcourſed 

of, has never yet been juſtly defined. It is a kind of 
Chameleon, which aſſumes a different colour in different ſi- 
tuations. In a woman it is chaſtity, and in a ſoldier valour. 
While we endeavour to aſcertain its properties, it riſes in a 
new ſhape : we are going perhaps to draw its picture from 
the heart of an hero, and it catches qur eyes in the delicacy 
of a Clariſſa : till at laſt wearied with obſerving its opera- 


tions thro' ſo many characters, we give up the purſuit with- 
out ever loſing ſight of the game. 


lo vun it an arduous undertaking to attempt fixing this vo- 
latile ſpirit; to venture upon a ſubject where ſo many have 
been 
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been bewildered; and to attempt in an'efſay the nature of 4 
ſcience which is the darling of the polite and gay, and has 


been long an ænigma to the learned and contemplative. 
How much ſhall J diſappoint the men of gallantry witha 


out reaſon, of daring without courage, of nice punctilio 


without common decency,—the women of exactneſs in their 


| play-debts without charity to their neighbours, - and all the 


other votaries of falſe Honour, when I prefume to affirm, 


| that the principle of true HonouRk is—— RELICION. 


When Honour is eſtabliſhed upon this foundation, it 
ſtrikes its root into the very centre, and extends its branches 
to heaven. Its ornaments are intrinſically valuable, and its 
eſſential properties lovely and engaging. The ſolid excel- 
lencies of virtue are adorned with all the graces that affa- 
bility and true politeneſs can beſtow; and thoſe graces of af - 
fability and politeneſs are confirmed and made durable by the 
more important excellencies of virtue. | 

To prove that real Honour has its riſe from "TORR 
we need only conſider thoſe points in which the nicety 
of it is allowed to be more particularly conſpicuous : and 
if theſe are all naturally contained in RELIGION when _ 
improved to their higheft perfeRion, it muſt neceſlarily fol⸗ 
low, that ReLiGiown certainly comprehends Hoxoux in, 
its moſt refined ſtate; or in other words, that Honous is 
then moſt real and illuſtrious, when it has RELIG1oN for 
its baſis, 

Among the efforts of Hoxov there is none mate u uni- 
yerſally admired than the noble fortitude of the hero, who 
maintains his poſt againſt the united force and artifice of his 
enemy; who prefers his character of intrepidity to the pre-. 
ſervation of his life; and tho' many opportunities might offer. 
of retaining the one by abandoning the other, chuſes rather 
to fall valiantly in the ſtation where his military duty has 
placed him, than to lengthen out a life without glory, and 
gradually fall into oblivion, even ſooner than into his grave. 
duch a behaviour is undoubtedly brave: it has HoNO for 

ite 
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its conſtituent, and juſtly exalts the name of the perſof wha 
kan exert. it. | 

But how mean does even a thit 3 appear, mich 10 
in the ſcale againſt the reſolved and uniform Chriſtian, firm 
againſt perſecution, wary againſt temptation, and ſuperiour to 
contempt ! who maintains the poſt his Creator has given 
him, not- againſt men, ſpears, chariots, and horſes, not againſt 
human policy and periſhable weapons; (for theſe are ſcarce 
worthy of being mentioned as important circumſtances in 
his warfare) but againſt thrones, dominations, and powers; againſt 
a vicious world; and the legions led forth by the prince of 
darkneſs; againſt luſts and paſſions, againſt pleaſures more 
formidable than danger, and more inſinuating than the wiles 
. of the moſt refined ſtateſman. How much greater is his For- 
Wo titude, how much more exalted his principles of HovouR. 

Is it juſtly believed that HonovR is amiably and nobly 
exerted, when the innocent and beautiful virgin preſerves 
by unſhaken reſolution the native innocence of her heart; 
when neither perſuaſion nor deceit; neither force nor neg- 
ligence can influence her to violate the unſpotted temple 
of her boſom ?—More, much more juſtly ſhould that prin- 
ciple of RxIIoIiO be applauded, which preſerves that ori- 
ginal purity of the ſoul in which ſhe delights ; which flou- 
riſhes againſt. more than a lover or a raviſher z agairiſt every 
corrupt inclination, againſt the depraved appetites which na- 
ture herſelf implants ; againſt even the appearances of vice; 
and which is itſelf the parent and cauſe of every virtus 
which the defends. 

Is Aricrus eſteemed a man of fria Howoviy becauſe 
he is punctual to his. promiſes ; becauſe he is ſcrupulous in 
paying his debts, and rigorouſly juſt in diſcharging the duties 
of his ſtation ?—The pious man certainly has a much greater 
claim to that character in ſo diligently acting the part he 
owes to creation, and in the moſt refined ſenſe paying his 
debts to nature, while be conſiders that the univerſe has a 


cin 
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um to the induſtry of each individual; and that hie was 


ſent into the world to advance the felicity of it. 

The duke Dt LA RoctttrovcavLiy calls 'Honovun thi 
vad ſenſe of pride. Rut it furely is giving it a much higher 
encomium- to fay it is the picturt of RELIGION ; a tranſcript. 
of her excellencies withowt her name affixed; and whoſe 
value is alone derived from its reſemblance to that ori- 
ginal;-—a beam of her light which will penetrate into hearts 
not purified enough to imbibe all her rays j; a poliſh which 
prepares the human breaſt fot reflecting het power more 
ſrongly when it ſhall be more enlarged; —That Honovs in 
a word is a well cut jewel which exhibits different dyesz 
but all beautiful, in different poſitions ; but that RELIG10N 


is the ſun; which gives every one of them 115 colour ad 


ww 


New Experiments concerning the T ORPE D Or 
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* 1 R 3 
PHE various and contradiQtoty : accounts, which aal 

have given of. the Torpedo or Cramp-Fiſb, induce me 
to ſend you a faithful deſctiption of this animal, with the 
wonderful effects it has on human bodies. I had an opportu- 
nity of trying the experiments at Surinam, à colony once 
belonging to the Engliſh; but exchanged with the Dutch 
ſome years ſince for. New York, ſituated in South America 
about « __— north latitude; . 


N $i ks of , = i745; I arrived at Surinam, 
being ſent for by his Excellency Mr. J. J. Mavuzicivs 
from Barbadoes; his lady and himſelf at that time labouring 
under a diſorder, which required my aſſiſtance as a ſurgeon 
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in concert with others of that colony, While I was there, 


— <a 


ſome Indians came one evening to Paramaribo, which is the 
chief city, and brought with them a living Torpedo. This 
animal was about an ell long, in ſhape not much unlike a 
large eel, but more flat, with a head conſiderably bigger, and 
a dark liſt down his back. He was kept in a wide ſhallow 
tub, and covered with about three inches of water. On 
my coming to the fide of the veſſel, he preſently dropp'd 
down cloſe to the bottom, and ſeemed to contract n 

if he was enraged. 

I then attempted to touch him with my fore nga having 
ſtretched out my arm, and at the ſame time I. ſteadfaſtly 
kept my eyes fixed upon him to obſerve what motions he 
might make. Immediately to my great ſurprize and confu- 
ſion, as quick as lightning, my elbow received ſuch a ſtrong 
repelling force accompanied with ſuch anguiſh that I thought 
my fore arm would have fallen off. But what is very won- 
derful, the fiſh never ſtirr'd, and my finger was ſcarce within 


an inch of touching him. It is proper to mention, that 


the painful ſenſation did not laſt above a minute, becauſe 
ſome have aſſerted that the anguiſh continues many hours. 

The next experiment I made with an iron hoop taken 
off from an old Madeira wine pipe. When ftreighten'd it 
was near ſix feet long. With this I attempted ſlowly. at 
arms length to touch the Torpedo ; but before I could reach 
him, the iron twirled out of my hand with a reſiſtleſs force, 
as when a learner is in fencing n of his foil «te a 

maiter of that ſcience. N 

An accident like this happen'd 2 years 290 to the 
Honourable Admiral Fitzroy Lee, who was then on the coaſt of 
Guinea, As he was returning to his boat, on a ſudden one of 
the boat's crew fell backward, and the oar leapt out of its 
hold with a conſiderable ſpring. The poor ſailor complained 
of a pain in his elbow, and every one was greatly ſurprized 
at ſo uncommon an accident. On examining what could 
be the cauſe of this Fhænomenon, it appeared, that the fauor 

| 1 ſome 


* 
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dme few days before had ſplit the blade of his oar, and had 
nended it with a piece of old iron hoop. © 

Theſe two caſes overthrow the falſe notions of thoſe who 
8 aſſert, that the Torpedo can have no effect on the human 
frame, where there is an intervening body. Several gen- 
| tlemen planters have aſſured me, that in angling the rod 
has frequently leaped out of their hands. As the hook is 
made of' iron, this may _— be accounted for from Oy 
has been before related. 

I tried the ſame experiment with a common ſtick, but my 
arm felt no pain, though I moved the fiſh about the tub 
with it.“ 
= What is ſomething more extraordinary and worth our 
notice is, that if a woman under her natural healthy eva- 
cuations ſhould by accident touch this fiſh, they immedi- 
= ately ceaſe, and the perſon falls into great anxiety ſucceeded. 
= by a jaundice or dropſy, and ſometimes both, frequently ter- 
© minating in a ſhort time in death. Mr. MavRic1vs had an 
Indian woman, who languiſhed ſome weeks and at ail died 
by ſuch an accident. 

- Notwithſtanding this fiſh can thus diſturb and ſhock the 
animal machine, it is, when dreſt, very delicious food, and 
frequently to be met with at the tables of planters, eſpecially 
thoſe on Commowint river. Indeed they take out a ſlice down 
each fide the back bone, before they dreſs it. 


On enquiring what was the method uſed in taking cheſs 


— 
2 — —— 


ha Mer. Walter in bis W of Lord Anſon's voyage, * 
ing of the Torpedo, ſays, that the ſame effec? (i. e. numbneſs) 
&« will be in ſome degree produced by touching the fiſh with any 
thing held in the hund; fince I myſelf had a conſiderable degree 
* of numbneſs convey d to my right arm through a walking cane, 
&« which J reſted on the body of the fiſh.” Book II. chap. Xii. 
page 362. octavo edition. This account, tho ſeemingly contra- 
dictry, may be reconciled with the above, if we conſider that Mr. 
Walter's walking cane had doubtleſs an iron ſpike or ſocket 
ferrel at the end of it. 


G 2 animals, 
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animals, I was told, that the Indians, as ſoon as they diſcoves 
where they are, immediately ſeize them by their back and iſ 
graſp them with great force, which defeats pl their NY 
energy or ſpring: | 


To el if obfervations on different acdoch &c. 
agree with the deſign of your Miſcrllany, and the many 
avocations, which my profeſſion ſubjefts me to, will give 
leave, you ſhall be welcome to draw out of my journals thro 
many nations whatever may be of es to OT or _ 
ment to the publick, + #1 


Lam, firs yours, &. 


Towzz-H III, 


February 6, 1750. D. N 


We are greatly obliged to Mr. page for the favout 
of his letter, and ſhall think ourſelves honoured by the 
continuance of his correſpondence, Juſt accounts of any 
thing new and uncommon, when given by perſons of un- 
doubted veracity, cannot but excite the attention of the reads 
er, and are of real ue to the Faun 


The Curious may fee a diſtin conciſe account of the 
Torpedo from different writers, together with the cauſes of 
its ſurprizing effects variouſly enumerated, in CHAMBERS'S 
Dictionary under the word ToRPE DO: to which we rather 


chuſe to refer our readers, than ſtuff our M. Yai with 
extracts from other authers, - | 


Or 
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* LEARNING of. OXFORD 
Tradeſmen and n Servants. 


From my ground; four in — "OXFORD: 


© Cannot but be ſenſible bow arvcious a reception J have 
met with from the learned, not only in the Univerſity, 
but alſo in this City. There is not « tradeſman, 1 dare fay; 
of any note among us, who has the leaſt connection with the 
gnwn, but is a ſubſcriber to my monthly labours. As ſelf- 
| adoration is an idolatry peculiar to ſeribblers, I cannot help 
feeling ſome emotions of tranſport, when I hear the 420 
. as I go by, That's Wo, that's the 
| STUDENT. 

This reſpect J have the vanity to attiduts to that bun 
harning diffuſed from the colleges into every quarter of the 
fown. A tradeſman of OxrorD is no more like another 
commen tradeſman than ſome collegians are like other men- 
{ Our very ſcouts and bed-makers have a knowledge ſuperiour to 
ordinary ſervants : our menials are dignified with latin appel- 
lations : our butler muſt be promus, our cook coguns, the 
porter at our gate faniter; in ſhort our whole demus is diſ- 
tinguiſhed by ſuch very learned titles, 

To return to the tradeſmen, the very fjgn-poſts expreſs their 
taſte for learning and ſuperiour education. Our mercers, 
| milliners, taylors, &c. &c. &c. have ſhewn their nice judg- 
ment in the art of deſigning, by the many curious emblemati- 
cal devices that ſo eminently adorn the entrance to their 
ſhops, How ſublime are the ſigns of our innkeepers ! the 
engel, the croſs, the mitre, the maidenhead, with many o- 
thers, are too well known to need mentioning. A tooth- 
drawer amongſt us denotes his occupation by an excel- 
Tent poetical diftich; a ſecond with great propriety ſtiles 
himſelf om far the teeth : and my printer who ſells 
JAMES” 8 
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James's fever powder, GREENOUGH's finctures, Hooprr'y 
female pills, and the like, exhibits to our view in large golden 
letters over his door the pompous denomination of Medicinal 
Warehouſe. Nor are we at all ſurprized to ſee written in 
in this learned Univerſity, tho' over a female bookſeller 8 
door, BIBLIOPOLIUM MARIX (Fc. 

Not to dwell too minutely on external, every Kin Wk 
with us is a mathematician, or philoſopher, or divine, or 
critick, and what not? But they are all to a man particularly 
famous for their ſkill in arithmetick. For my own part I ne- 
ver dealt with one yet, who was not . . 
in addition and multiplication. 

I know an alabouſeman (he ſells an excellent 0 of ale) 
who has made ſeveral experiments in electricity, but without 
a machine: I know a grocer a profound reaſoner and ſpecula- 
tive moraliſt; a bookbinder deeply read in Geography, Cho- 
rography, &c. and a glazier, a great mathematician,” who 
has /quar'd the circle ſeveral times all but a little bit. A barber 
has publiſhed a cutting poem lately, which is upiverflly ad- 
mired, and js all his own making, _ 

It is not to be doubted but that our men bookſellers : are 
excellent criticks, They can tell you the character of a book 
by only looking at the title page. My own in particular is 
ſo fine a judge of compoſition, that he begs me not to ſend 
any thing to the preſs, till it has been ſubmitted to his cor- 
rection. Beſides I know he has a ſtrong deſife to commence 
author himſelf: but his /ingular modefty will not permit him 
to own it. He has therefore prevailed with me to erect 
a ſmall box with a flit in his door to receive the contri- 


butions of thoſe. writers who chuſe to be concealed. As J to 
know the man's vanity will oblige him ſometimes to put in Inj 
his mite, | deſire the reader, when he meets with any thing F ad 
particularly dull, to dot it written, not by me, but my Ox 
bookſeller, fro 
I have often heard wo learned din chop hgick toge- me, 
ther on the moſt ſublime topicks. Once in par ticular I was ſer 


preſent Aue 
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reſent at a very important diſpute, when a. maler (a very 
honeſt fellow) affirmed to the general ſatisfaction of his au- 
dience; that the world" was eternal from the beginning, and 
would be fo to the end Us if. - At another time the diſcourſe 
turning upon politics, a mercer, (no ſmall man, I can 


aſſure you) wonder d what a dure tue would have. T 


© /ure, ſays he, there's not a happier iſſand in England than 

© Great-Britain ; and à man may chuſe his own Religion, that 
Ie may, whether it be Mahometiſm er Infidelfty. A little 
while ago I lent my Smith's Harmonics to my Muſick-maſter, | 
who has ſince return'd it, aſſuring me, that it is not worth 

| a farthing ; for *twould teach me the Thievery may hap, but as 

8 for the Practicks, hell put me into a betterer method. I could 
produce many more ſuch inſtances which I have glean d from 


their converſations ; but theſe will be ſufficient to convince 


| the world-that no ſubject is too * no _— too intricate 
for their exalted capacities. 


Nor is the thirſt of knowledge ies Pneu b * 
lower order of college ſervants. T'other day I caught my 
bedmaker, a grave old "matron, poring very ſeriouſly over a 


| Folio, that lay open upon my table. I-aſk'd her what ſhe 
was reading? Lord bleſs you, maſter, ſays ſhe, who I reading? 


I never could read in my life, bleſſed be God; and yet J loves 
to look into a book too, My ſcout indeed is a very learned fel- 
low, and has an excellent knack at uſing hard words, One 


morning he told me, the gentleman in the next room contagious 


to mine deſired to ſpeak to me. I once overheard him give a- 


| fellow ſervant very ſober advice, not to go aſtray but be true 


to his own wife; for Idolatry would __ __y a man 805 
Inſtruction at laſt. 

I cannot rachel better than by giving a 3 of an 
Oxford tradeſman's poetical genius, in an extract of a letter 
from my taylur, who (in the college phraſe) put the dun upon 
mi. In my anſwer I adviſed him to peruſe PII Irs's de- 
ſcription of a dun 1 in his  [plendid ſtalling ; 3 ta * he made 
me this reply. | 
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252 „„ „„ „„ „ But now to that which, 5 
ay, breaks all friendſhip, a dun, horrible monſter | I = 


bruis'd PHIL I ps, tho in ſome. places too hard. As to the 
ho Egon n think it rs. apply'dy "1 
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Neer jy did thunder with my vocal heel, 5 P 
Nor call'd yet thrice with hideous accent dire; to Ia 

; But only with my pen declar d my dread, . whe 
What moſt 0 bert d; the horrid nn s claw; quer 
. ha 
63431 ES fo But yo [ 
Whom b s bleſt with lend | milz worthy to tl 
Ne'er fears the monſter's horrid faded brow, tice 
Fed with the product of bleſt Alb'on's iſle, 1 i 
Wich juice of Gallic and Hiſpernian _ „ wol 
| Fruits, that doe chearful make the heart of mans of a 
_ Thus ſink my muſe into the deep abyſs, WY app 
As wn ag * of. e 8 d is. 1 

here 

nat! 

1 have paid him. 15 

an 


; Thus have I taken fone pains to 1 juſtice to that ptos you 
found erudition and extenſive knowledge, which elevates me! 
all OxroRD above the common rout of mankind ; and ing 


which evidently proves the neceſſity and advantage of an . 
Univerſity education. For if townſmen by our influence are Wh 
ſo enli 1 what muſt we en be ourfelyes ? Win 
upe 
Ti STUDENT; * 
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4 MODERN HISTORY. 
Communicated | in a Letter fromk A Gentleman in  Lonpon, 


To the STUDENT. 
SIR, 


ERMIT me to take up a few pages ot your ſucceeding 

number with the relation of an incident I was a witneſs 
to laſt night. Let i it not fright the gravity of the STUDENT, 
when I tel him it happen'd at the Maſquerade: were 222 
querades and Students things incompatible, it would not have 
happen'd at all. 

I have many reaſons for wiſhing it particularly to appear 
to the world in your wotk : T only think it worthy the no- 
tice of the publick as the act of a Student I would plead 
in favour of a Student againſt a too rigid father: and I 
would alarm other Students by example againſt the firſt ſteps 
of an ill thing, the utmoſt conſequences of which may not 
appear till much too late to be remedied. 

I need not give you the initial letters of the name of the 
hero of this ſtory, when I tell you, he is the gayeſt and beſt 
natured fellow among you; the delight of every body that 
knows him ; and that he is unlucky enough to be the ſon of 
an old French Debauchee, who ſent him two years ago to 
your Univerſity, with the pious reſolution of making atone- 
ment for the ſins of a generation of pick-pockets, by breed» 
ing him a clergyman. 

None are ſo apt to ſuſpect the actions of others as thoſe 
who have been blameable themſelves. The cautious fathery 
who perſuaded himſelf that his own happineſs depended 
upon his ſon's virtue, was upon the watch, while he liv'd 
with him, on every the lighteſt occaſion ; and when he 
parted with him to your community, conſign'd him to the 
care of the molt rigid man he could find in it. 
H = 
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If the Roman method of giving children an averſion to 
vicious habits, by expoſing ſlaves made infamous by them to 
their view, had any reaſon in it, my friend CHARLEs (for I 
| ſhall not ſpare his Chriſtian name) has had an example al- 
ways before him of ſuch : a kind, as ought to make virtue 
very amiable. 

The beſt meaſures however don't always ſucceed. One 
of the firſt people I made out at laſt night's Maſquerade was 
CHARLES. He acknowledged the bold venture he had 
made to get to it, and frankly gave me for the reaſon of 
it, that he had hitherto known no pleaſures but thoſe of ſtudy, 
and was determin'd for once to try, by way of experiment, 
what there was in thoſe of the other kind, which he ſaw 
moſt people of his age fo abſolutely devoted to. 

My young friend knew ſo little of the world, that he 
had perſuaded himſelf every woman, who came to a 
place of this kind, was to be had; and he had deter- 
mined to fingle out the beſt that he could meet with, 
and either under the character of an abſolute rake, or 
that of an humbler lover, to carry her off, Determin'd 
not to be diſappointed in this ſcheme, he had enter'd the 


room in two dreſſes, that of a ſportſman underneath, but 


coverd with a common Domino, and ornamented with an 
hat render'd very ſingular by a glittering button. 
As I did not chuſe the honourable office of pointing out 


a miſtreſs to my friend, I no ſooner heard his intentions than 


J left him. CHARLEs hunted the room in vain two hours: 
at length a female figure coming up to a perſon juſt by him, 
and ſaying ſome very lively things in broken Engliſh, he en- 
quired, as ſoon as the perſon ſpoken to was left alone, who 
te was. On being informed that it was the eminent Ma- 
demziſclle Brilliant the principal woman of the late French 
Comedy, he determined within himſelf that an actreſs could 


not be overburthen'd with virtue, and reſolv'd upon making 
der the bulineſs of the night. 


He 
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He ſingled her out, attack d her, and as he was wel ac- 
quainted with the ſpirit and genius of the nation ſhe belong d 
to, he threw ſo much familiarity (not to ſay impudence) into 
his addreſs, that the Lady grew diſpleas d, and when he preſs'd 
her to go out with him, whiſper'd him in the ear, that he 
was by far the ſaucieſt fellow ſhe had ever convers'd with. 
She broke from him with this reprimand, which was deli- 
ver d very ſeriouſly, and ayoided him for half an hour, 
"Twas in vain that ſhe told him with a ſeverity he could at 
that time by no means comprehend, that ſhe was ſatisfied a- 
bout him: he kept up his pretenſions, and in fine, when 
ſomebody, that had join'd them, preſs'd a familiarity with the 
Lady, he very modeſtly told him, that he had engag'd her 
for that evening. 

It was not till his delivering this civil ſpeech, that he 
found the perſon he was addreſſing was in good earneſt angry 
with him, He very narrowly eſcap'd the heavieſt blow, that 
ever was given by a female hand, in return for it, by getting 
out of the way; and now perfectly convinced, to his great 
aſtoniſhment, that his Lady was not to be carry'd that way, 
he threw off his Domino, lent his hat to the firſt man he met, 
and told him the button in it would be his credential to Ma- 
dame Brilliant, whom he pointed out at a diſtance, for any 
thing he ſhould chuſe to demand of her : then putting on a 
cap he had in his pocket to compleat his new figure as a 
ſportſman, he watch'd his opportunity for a new attack, 

As little of the world in general as CHARLEs knew, he 
was not ſo abſolute a Student, but that he was ſenſible a 
man never could come in ſo good a time to a lady in the 
character of a lover, as when ſhe had juſt diſcarded an old 
one; and if he could aſſume a character contrary to that of the 
late diſhonour'd favourite, his contrariety to him would be 
conſtrued into a ſort of merit. Full of this well conducted 
ſcheme the lover waited at a diſtance, while the young fel- 
low, to whom he had lent his hat, and who had obſerved the 
wearer of it to have been before in great familiarity with 
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the lady he had recommended him to, went up to her with 
great eaſe and freedom. Black Dominos are much alike; 
the hat was the only remarkable thing about CHARLES; and 
this ſtranger's impudence, added to that token, left no room 
to the Lady to doubt his being the ſame who had affronted 
her in it before. She did not wait his ſpeaking, but, as his 
lips open'd, pull'd off her own maſk to give him a ſight of 


her face with one hand,” while ſhe gave him a blow with the 


other that laid him on the ground, 

CHARLES was fo eager to reap the advantage of this quars 
rel, that the Lady's maſk was ſcarce adjuſted, when he ſtept 
over the vanquith'd rival, and addreſs'd her in his new 
ſhape with all the tendernefs imaginable ; ſwore an inviola- 
ble affection to her, and begg'd her, as ſhe ſaw he was no 
ſtranger to her, to accept of him for the remainder of the 
evening as her guardian (a poſt he would maintain at the 


hazard of his life) againſt that fellow, whom, he added, ho 


had ſeen affront her ſeveral times that evening before. 
The Lady was ſtrangely confounded with the freedom 
and warmth of this attack, till ſhe perceiv'd the trick, and 
found out her old lover in his new form. She was not a lit- 


_ tle mortify'd at having puniſh'd ſomebody elfe in his ſtead ; 


but ſhe determin'd from this moment a more certain revenge 
upon him, She let him believe he perfectly impos'd upon 
her, never gave him the leaſt ground to ſuſpe& her knowing 
him, and liſten'd to the ſoft things he ſaid to her with great 
pretended pleaſure, 

He prais'd her wit and ſprightlineſs; told her how doubly 
charming good-natur'd things were, when deliver'd in ſuch 
imperfect Engliſh as ſhe ſpoke : he prais'd her eyes, and al- 
moſt devoured her hand with kiſſes. She ſuffer'd all the 
violence of his love with an unwilling coyneſs, and at length 
pretended a paſſion for him that rais'd his vanity to the clouds. 
The Lady's whole buſineſs was now to get her lover out of 


the room; but there was ſome difficulty in this. A woman's 


modeſty could not propoſe fo groſs a ching; 3 and CHARLES 
had 
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pad ſeen ſo much of her reſentment againſt tob great liber- 
ties, that he as much fear'd as wiſh'd to propoſe it. At 
length the Lady ſeem'd ſo perfectly enamoured with him, 
that he thought there could be no danger in ſaying any thing 
to her; and with a faultering voice propoſed their ſeeing 
what weather it was. The Lady drew back, and after a 
flence of a few moments told him with a ſigh, ſhe un- 
derſtood him very well; but that he had aſk'd her the only 
thing ſhe could have refuſed him. 


An acknowledgment like this gave the lover courage to 
redouble his attacks: the Lady told him, the dard not,— 


for the fear'd, he would not like her face when he ſaw 


it —CHaRLEs thought it was now pretty plainly all over: 
he told her, he ſhould continue to think her the charmingeſt 
creature in the world, tho' ſhe had no face at all; and with 
a thouſand ſqueezes by the hand and gentle preflings of her 
boſom, he at length carried her off, juſt as the gentleman, 
who had received the favour of a blow by proxy, had brought 
up the officer, who. attended upon duty, to ſeize the lady wha 
gave it him, 

The rapture of our eager lover, as he conducted his mi- 
ſtreſs to the door, is not to be deſcribed to you. She 
lived a thouſand endearments to him, as they came toward 
the head of the ſtairs; but very unluckily, as ſhe was ogling 
him with great tenderneſs in that dangerous ſituation, ſhe 
miſſed the firſt ſtep, came down the flight at once, and hurt 
her leg at the bottom againſt the pole of a chair. The lover 
flew own almoſt as faſt to help her: he was reaching his 
hand with great tenderneſs to take her up, when he heard 
her utter herſelf in a very different tone of voice from the 
piping treble he had till then been entertain'd with, and 
in very plain Engliſh declare with a tremendous oath that 
ſhe had broke her ſhins, | 

CHARLES was ſtrangely confounded at this metamorpho- | 


ſis: be would have left his miſtreſs, but in vain : ſhe ſeiz'd 


him by the arm, and leading him to the next lamp pulled 


off 
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off her maſk, and ſhewed him the face, not of Madame 
Brilliant, but of His FATHER, 


CHARLES fell upon his knees, and with yes 5 with 


tears, ſtriking his breaſt with great contrition, implored his 
. pardon for the firſt fault he had committed, and that but an 


Intentional one. He pleaded however in vain : the old gen- 
tleman aſſur d him he would diſinherit him, turn him out 


of doors, and write to Oxford to have him expell'd the 
college. 


This is his hiſtory; and he is now with me. I don't 
pretend to juſtify him in an ill intent; but I think the 
Circumſtances of the ſtory ought to plead his pardon, as 
they will leave no room for ſuſpicion of his falling into the 
fame fault again. If you can make his peace at college, he 
is ready to return : as to his father, he never did any 
thing he ought in his life ; ſo that I expe& nothing from 
him: but if you can get this little ſlip overlook'd, I will 
ſupport him as he ought to be among you. 


I am, 


SI, 


Vour humble ſervant, 


London, Feb. 23, 17 56. —— 
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PROLOGUE to the STUDENT. 


EADERS toe long, with ſoecious zales dino d, 
Mpaie er the garret-wit invents, believ'd. 

Stretch'd on his bed the flarving ſcribbler lies, 

And to the cobweb'd roof converts his eyes: 

High on the ceiling various forms appear; 

Here cities ſacł d, and comets blazing there; 
Madrid and Paris in a corner ſtand, 

And future navies crowd the empty ſtrand. 

With theſe too long the world has been amus d, 
For when we maſt are pleas'd, we're moſt abus d; 
As fpices and ragoitts delight the taſte, 

Our firength yet weaken, and our courage waſte, 
But WE invite you to ſubſtantial meat, | 
No foreign cooſf' ry. fis an Engliſh treat; 
The ſame which grac d our fathers healthy board, 
Long fince by Athens and by Rome ador d; 

Where knowledge decks, wit ſeaſons the repaſt, 
To pleaſe each learned and politer taſte, 

Nir let the ladies here deſpair to find 

| Some light digeſtive ſonnet to the mind. 

We too have bards to trip th enamel d mrad, 
Thro' mazy groves the penſive lover lead, 

To talk of darts, flames, roſes, and of lillies, 
Aud ſoftly fighing ſing their ſecret Phillis, 


| This coming too late for our firſt number, we are. 
obliged to omit ſeveral lines. 


An HYMN fo te CREATOR. 


I. 
OD of my health, whoſe bounteous care 
Firſt gave me pow'r to move, 
How ſhall my thankful heart declare 
The wonders of thy love! 


V/ hile 
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Thy eye beheld in open view 


O may this frame, that riſing grew 


The ſoul that moves this earthly load, 


inſerted in our next numbers. 
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| While vac of thought and en 1 lay, | An | 


Duſt of my parent earth, 
Thy breath inform'd the ſleeping clay, 
And call'd me into birth. 


III. 
From thee my parts their faſhion took, 


And e'er my life begun, 
Within the. volume of thy book 
Were written one * one. 


IV. 
The yet unfiniſh' d plan; 


The ſhadowy lines thy pencil drew, 
And form'd the future man. 


V. 
Beneath thy plaſtick hands, 


Be ſtudious ever to purſue 
Whate'er thy will commands. 


vI. 


Thy image let it bear, 
Nor loſe the traces of the God, 
Who ſtamp'd his image there. 


N. B. The two other Hymns by the ſame AUTHOR will li 
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40 Episriz to Sir ROBERT WALPOLE 
On his firſt coming ins POWER: 


— — Our cenſet amiculus; ut fi 
Cæcus iter 1 _— HoRaT; 


H O' ftrength of genius; by experience taught, 
Gives thee to ſound the depth of human thought, 
To trace the various workings of the mind; | 

And rule the ſecret ſprings that rule mankind ; 

(Rare gift!) yet, WALPOLE; wilt thou condeſcend 

To liſten, if thy unexperienc'd friend 

Can ought of uſe impart; tho' void of ſkill; 

And win attention by ſincere good-will : 

For friendſhip ſometimes want of parts ſupplies z 

The heart -may furniſh, what the head denies: 


As when the rapid Rhone o'er ſwelling tides 

To grace old Ocean's court in triumph rides; 
Tho' rich his ſource, he drains a thouſand ſprings, 
Nor ſcorns the tribute each ſmall riv'let brings; 

So thou ſhalt hence abſorb each feeble ray, 

Each dawn of meaning in thy brighter day; 

Shalt like, or where thou canſt not like, excuſe ; 
For no mean intereſt ſhall profane the muſe, 

No malice wrapt in truth's diſguiſe offend, 

Nor flattery taint the freedom of the friend, 


When firſt a generous mind ſurveys the great, | 

And views the crowds which on their fortune wait, as 
bt Pleas d with the ſhew (tho? little underſtood) F 
He only ſeeks the power, to do the good; | 


, Nuns, II. 1 Thinks 
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Thinks, till he tries, tis godlike to diſpoſe, 

And gratitude ftill ſprings where bounty ſows ; 
That every grant ſincere affeftion wins, . 
And where our wants have end, our love begins: 
But thoſe, who long the paths of ſtate have trod, 
Learn from the clamours of the murmuring crowd, 
Which cram'd, yet craving ſtill, their gates beſiege, 
Tis eaſier far to give than to oblige. 


This of thy conduct ſeems the niceſt part, 
The chief perfection of the ſtateſman's art; 

To give to fair aſſent a fairer face, 

And ſoften a refuſal into grace; 

But few there are that can be truly kind, 

Or know to fix their favours on the mind. 
Hence ſome, whene'er they would oblige, offend, 

And while they make the fortune, loſe the friend, 

Still give unthank'd, ſtill ſquander, not beſtow, _ 

For great men want not what to give, but how. 


The race of men that follow courts, 'tis true, 
Think all they get, and more than all, their due; 
Still aſk, but ne'er conſult their own deſerts, 

And meaſure by their intereſt, not their parts. 

From this miſtake ſo many men we ſee 

But ill become the thing they wiſh'd to be; 

Hence diſcontent and freſh demands ariſe, 

More power, more favour in the great man's eyes; 
All feel a want, tho' none the cauſe ſuſpects, 

And hate their patron for their own defects. 

Such none can pleaſe, but who reforms their hearts, 
And when he gives them places, gives them parts. 


As theſe o'erprize their worth, fo ſure the great 
May fell their favour at too dear a rate. 


When 


When 
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When merit pines, while clamour i is prefer'd, 
And long attachment waits'among the herd'; 


| When no diſtinction, where diſtinction's due, 


Marks from the many the ſuperiour few ; 
When ſtrong cabal conſtrains them to be juſt, | | 
And makes them give at laſt, becauſe dey muſt; 
What hopes that men of real worth ſhould prize, 
Wan neither 3 gives, nor merit wal gh ? 


The man who juſtly o'er * world preſides, 
His well-weigh'd choice with wiſe affection guides; 


Knows when to ſtop with grace, and when advan ce, 


Nor gives from importunity, or chance; 


But thinks how little gratitude is ow d, 
When favours are extorted, not beſtow d. 


When, ſafe on ſhore ourſelves, we ſee the crowd 


| Surround the great, importunate and loud, 


Through ſuch a tumult, *tis no eaſy taſk 


Io drive the man of real worth to aſk : * 


Surrounded thus, and giddy with the ſhow, 
'Tis hard for great men rightly to beſtow : 
From hence ſo few are ſkill'd in either caſe, 
To aſk with dignity, or give with grace. 


Sometimes the great, ſeduc'd by love of parts, 
Conſult our genius, but neglect our hearts; 
Pleas'd with the glittering ſparks that genius flings, 
They lift us tow'ring on their eagle's wings, 
Mark out the flights, by which themſelves begun, 
And teach our dazzled eyes to bear the ſun; 
Till we forget the hand that made us great 
And grow to envy, not to emulate. 
To emulate, a generous warmth implies, 
To reach the virtues that make great men riſe; 
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But envy Wears 2 mean malignant face, 
And aims not at their virtues, but their Reer. 


Such to oblige how vain is ; the pretence, 


When every favour is a freſh offence, 


By which ſuperiour power is ſtill imply'd, 

And while it helps their fortune, hurts their pride; 
Slight is the hate negle& or hardſhips breed, 

But thoſe who hate from envy, hate indeed. 


Since ſo perplext the choice, whom ſhall we truſt, 
Methinks I hear thee cry? The brave and juſt ; 
The man by no mean fears or hopes controul'd, 
Who ſerves thee for affection, not for gold. 


We love the honeſt and eſteem the brave, 
Deſpiſe the coxcomb, but deteſt the knave ; 
No ſhew of parts the truly wiſe ſeduce, | 
To think that knaves can be of real uſe. 


'The man who contradicts the publick voice, 
And ſtrives to dignify a worthleſs choice, 
Attempts a taſk that on that choice reflects, 
And lends us light to point out new defects: 
One worthleſs man that gains what he pretends, 
Diſguſts a thouſand unpretending friends. 

And fince no art can make a counter paſs, 
Or add the weight of gold to mimick braſs, 


When Princes to bad ore their image join, 


They more debaſe the ſtamp, than raiſe the coin. 


Be thine the care true merit to reward, 
And gain the good, nor will that taſk be hard; 
Souls form'd alike ſo quick by nature blend, 
An honeſt man is more than half a friend. 


. 


Him 


Wr oo fas? 


Him 


We view thoſe failings with a lover's by : | 


With friendſhip guarded, and with virtue grac'd, . 
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Him n no mean views or r haſte to wrt ſhall 8 
Thy choice to ſully, or thy truſt betray; 
Ambition here ſhall at due diſtance TY 
Nor is wit dangerous in an honeſt hand, 
Beſides if failings at the bottom lie, 


Tho' ſmall his genius, let him do his "ey 
Our wiſhes and belief ſupplx the me. - 


Lethe borter deni, foith-far leide, [vn 
His friendſhip is not to be bought or Ty 
Fierce oppoſition he unmov'd. ſhall face, 
Modeſt in favour, daring in, diſgrace ; 

To ſhare thy adverſe fate alone pretend, 

In pow'r a ſervant, out of pow'r a friend, 

Here ſhed thy favours in an ample flood. 
Indulge thy boundleſs thirſt of doing good; 
Nor think that good alone to him confin'd, 

Such to oblige, is to oblige mankind. 


If thus thy mighty maſter's ſteps thou trace, 
The brave to cheriſh, and the good to grace, 
Long ſhall thou ſtand from rage and faction free, 
And teach us long to love our king thro' thee ; 
Or fall a victim dangerous to the foe, 
And make him tremble, when he ſtrikes the . 
While honour, gratitude, affection join | 
To deck thy cloſe, and brighten thy decline. 
Illuſtrious doom !) the great when thus diſplac'd, 


In awful ruin, like Rome's ſenate, fall, 
The prey and . of the wondering Gaul. 


r =o = 


No doubt, to genius ſome reward is due, 


(Excluding that were ſatyrizing you) 


But 


[ „ 
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But yet believe thy undeſigning friend, 
When truth and genius for thy choice contend, © 


Tho' both have weight, when in the ANC caft, 
Let probity be firſt, and * the laſt.” 


On theſe foundathiles if thou dart be great, 
And check the growth of folly and deceit, 
When party rage ſhall droop thro' length of days, 
And calumny be ripen'd into praiſe, ” 
Then future times ſhall to thy worth allow 
That mw, which wy would call flattery now. 


Thus fie my zeal, tho' for the taſk unfit, 
Has pointed out the rocks where others ſplit. ' 
By that inſpir'd, tho' ſtranger to the Nine, 
And negligent of any fame but thine, 

T take the friendly but ſuperfluous part; 
You act from nature, what I teach from art, 


REFLECTIONS i SICKNESS, 


J. 
I LL now, my SOUL, this 8 5 
Was healthy, ſound, and ſtrong; _ 
My even ſpirits gently flow'd, 
Smooth rol'd life's tide along. 


My eyes with ardent brightneſs ſhone, 
My cheeks gay roſes grac'd, . 
My nerves retain'd their wonted tone 
Wich aGliye vigour brac'd, 


But . 


at . 


/ III. | 
But now how chang'd ! my fabrick reel: 

Scarce equal to the weight, bs 2 
My heart with rapid motion feels 

Each pulſe diforder'd beat. 


IV. 
Dim roll my eyes, my viſage fades, 
My hollow cheeks decay, 
Each part the dire diſeaſe invades, 
And nature pines away. - 


Fey 
To day the gaudy flow'r we view 
In blooming beauty riſe, . 
To morrow, touch'd with baneful dew, 
It languiſhes and dies. 


-h VL 
Turn then, my Soul, thy thoughts to Gop, 
Who made this brittle frame, 
For life depends upon his nod, 
And health is in his name. 


VII. 


*Tis HE, HE only can reſtrain 


My blood's impetuous tide, 
He who repell'd th' encroaching main, 
And bad its rage ſubſide. 


VIII, 


He can reſume (whoſe will be done) | 
That breath his bounty gave; : 


Nor aſk I, if my ſands are run, 
One moment from the grave. 
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IX. | Thi 


My fated taſte dull pleaſure palls Swe 
And all my fancy cloys ; ! As 
Why ſhould I dread the voice that calls Ben 


To ſolid endleſs joys ? 
* Z EN G. 
The COURT of te LION. 
From La FoxnTAINE. 


Lion, worn with length of years, 
Indulg d unuſual doubts and fears: 
Though once reputed mild and ſage; 
Suſpicion haunts his gloomy age: 
His ſubjectsꝰ different thoughts to ſoundz 
He ſent his royal mandate tound ; 
1 Without excuſe his writs import = 
| A general rendezvous at court. 
| His tyrant rage each ſavage fear'd, 
The day was fix'd, the beaſts Spot 


Far in a forel' awful ſhade 
The royal brute his den had made; ; 
About the cavern ſcatter'd -lay 
The fragments of his mangled prey; 
The offals rotting on the ground 
Infected half the country round. 


The furly bear, unus'd to think, 
Stopt clofe his noſe t' avoid the ſtink : 
His ſaucy niceneſs much diſpleas'd, 
And guards th' offending victim ſeiz'd. 


The 
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The ape, to prove his judgment ſound, 
Swore heav'nly perfume breath'd around: 
As ill his- flattering lie ſucceeds; 
Beneath the lion's paw he bleeds. 


The king toll'd round his fiery eyes, 
At length the trembling fox he ſpies. 
Approach, he cry'd; ſay, what doſt think ? 
Is here a perfume or a ſtink ? C 
My liege, I ſtrive in vain to tell, 
& cold has quite deſtroy'd my ſmell. 


Flattery too groſs offends the wiſe, 
And ſaucy truth the great deſpiſe ; 
But each his wary art commends, 

Who neither flatters nor offends, 


ne DISINTERESTED LOVER, 
= 
TVE wonder'd which, when poets fing 
Tranſporting DELIA's praiſe, 


They moſt endeavour to obtain, 
The Lady or the Bays. 


= * 
One might ſuppoſe, a face fo fair 
The hardeſt heart would move, 
And that thoſe features would inſpire 
Al who behold with love. 


III. 
Voung STREFHON ſung in nobleſt ſtrains, 
And DRTIIA was his theme, 
But he, the laurel crown obtain'd, 
Deſpis'd the matchleſs dame. 
Nuns. II. K O Sr. 
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O STREPHON, STREPHON, could you then 4 


Thus act ſo mean a part, 
And diſregard th' united charms 
Of nature and of art? 


. | 
Could then that more than mortal face: 
That love-commanding mein, 
Thoſe ſparkling eyes and ruby lips 
With breaſt unmov'd be ſeen ? 


VI. 
Could thirſt of glory make you thus 
So groſs a fault commit, | 
As to deſpiſe th' intrinſick worth 
Of beauty join'd to wit? 


| VII. 
We all, I own, are fond of fame, 
| And candidates for praiſe, 
But let me only DEL1a have, 
And take who liſt the Bays. 


T. N. 


On a Young Lady taken ill at an Aſſembly. 


As mortals languiſh, when the rays of light 


\ By envious clouds are hid from human fight, 


So when inclement heay'n had caſt a ſhade 


On CxTIA's charms and graces, lovely maid, 
A ſudden anguiſh ſeiz d each generous breaſt, 


And in her wound a double part confeſt. 
No more with gaiety. the dance goes round, 


No more we mind attractive mulick's. ſound, 


But 


— 


For 


7 
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But when the Gods in pity to our pain 
bent her again to cheer the youthful train, 
Our former ſtrength and ſprightlineſs return, 
Our ſouls tranſported with new raptures burn. 
May then, ye deities that guard the fair, 

This beauteous nymph be your peculiar care ! 
Let no intruding fears her mind moleſt, 
Let no diſorder break her pleaſing reſt ! 
And when ſhe's wafted to your nobler ſphere, 
Grant her for ever to be happy there 

With angels, whom in charms ſhe equal'd here, 


D. D. 


Th LOVE R's midnight SERENADE. 


= 
EE, madam, fee, your ſhivering lover lies 
Before your door, neglected and forlorn, 
The ſport of raging tempeſts and your ron, 
Both unrelenting enemies : 
And can you ſtill ſo cruel be, 
Theſe hardſhips to behold, and yet not pity me? 


= 
Hark, how the north-wind bluſters 'gainft the doors, 
Hark, how among the bending trees it roars ; 
See, how the earth is cover'd o'er with ſnow; 
And like your heart is frozen too : 
Away with this diſdain, away, 
For what is my caſe now, may be yours another Gb: 


K 2 Alas! 
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III. 10, ST 125" 
Alas! will nothing your compaſſion: move? 
What, tho' with gifts I never brib'd your — 
Nor ſigh'd, nor ſwore, nor languiſſi d; nor look'd =Y 
Yet let my conſtancy prevail: 
What ſhall I do? I cannot ſure 
Theſe heats and colds of love for ever thus endure, 


On an EPIGRAM. 


NE day in Chelſea meadows walking, 
Of poetry and ſuch things talking, 
Says RALPH, a merry wag, 
An epigram, if ſmart and good, 
In all its circumſtances ſhou'd 
Be like a JELLY BAG. 


Your ſimile, I own, is new, 
But how wilt make it out, ſays Huch? 
Quoth RA PE, [ll tell thee, friend: 
Make it at top both wide and fit 
To hold a budget-full of wit, 
And point it at the end, 


The frſf ODE of ANACRE ON. 


Om Atgyev Arges &c. 


F trumpets, drums, guns, and the bold bloody battle 
My high ſounding muſick moſt loudly ſhould rattle, 
Bat alas ! my poor fiddle too weak would it prove, 
And can play to no tune but the ſoft tunes of love. 


T'other day with new catgut my fiddle I ſtrung, 
Then Britons ſtrike home moſt heroickly ſung ; 
To ſqueeze out high notes tho' my fiddle-ſtick ſtrove, 
My fiddle ſtill tweedled and tweedled of love. 
A ſcraper from beauty no more will 1 rove, 
But tune up my fiddle to ſonnets of love. M, 


* 
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RICHARDUS. FIDDES 8. 1 P. 
De Barking Kess ©; 10 
SEDGWICKE HARRISON M. D. et rauer 


klisronicks CAMBDENIANO, a 


ATE S tuarum quid pot canet, 
Amice, laudum ? quo priùs ordiar ? 
| Quid: ſumet æternos loquendum . 
Muſa tibi meditans honores? 


Vir plurimarum ſcilicet artium 
Muſam fatigat præ nimio imparem 
Fulgore, confunditque virtus 
Attonitum numeroſa vatem. 


Dicetne, quercus inter & ilices 

Vel ad loquacis murmura rivuli 

Non indecorum te receſſum 
Degere, nec cithara carentem, 


Ducentis omnes immemorem lucri 
Simulque fame, quæ tamen impigra 
Per rura ſecretaſque valles 
Te petit & decorat fugacem ? 


At forſan urbem ſollicitus petis, 
Caute revolvens, que latet utilis 
Venis metallorum poteſtas, 
Quæye graves fugat herba morbos ; 


Curefve | 


45K 1 
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Cureſve (acutâ ne pereat febre) 

Tuo poetam de grege nobilem, 
Et integrum Muſis redones 
Oxoniis Genioque vatem': 


2 5 


Oris colorem five reſuſcites, 
Flammaſque ocellis reſtituas Chloes, 
Quæ te renaſcentes medentem 

(. Ah caveas!) perimant tuendo. 


Aſt o! rapacis mox fuga temporis | 
Tollet genarum purpureum decus, I 
Nymphamque, teque unaque amores ; 
Nil miſerans rapiet vetuſtas. 


Non fic obibunt, hiſtoricus labor 
Quotquot beavit, tuque vetas mort | 
Donaſque ccelo, ſed ſilentis | 
Effugient tenebras ſepulchri. 


Nam note dignos ſurripis eloquens 

Caliginoſa, præmiaque arrogas 

Vitamque virtuti, et bene acti 
Perpetuas breve tempus Zvi. 


Dum voce pingis pleniùs aure3, 

Queis crevit olim Roma laboribus, 
Et edoces, quanti Quirites 
Pacis erant mediique belli; 


Ut cuncta ſermo vividus exhibet ! 
Ut audientum leniter admoves 
Vim mentibus gratam, atque tecum 
Corda potens animoſque volvis ! 


Quiſquis 
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1 
Quiſquis fideli ſentit imagine 
Romam vetuſtam, nunc medio ſedes 
Sequax ſenatu, nunc tremendi 
Tutus adit per acuta belli. 


die blandiorem dum tetigit ram 
Sciens modorum ritè Timotheus 

(Quali, inter umbras tu reclinis 
Et fluvios, moderare curas) 


Languet procaci vir Macedo ſono, 
Hauritque totum corde Cupidinem, 
Et Thaidem præponit orbi 
Crine nigram niveamque collo. 


Vates ſonabat mox Phrygios modo 
Majore bellum pectine concinens, 
Ad arma ceſſans en! ad arma 
Exilit, impatienſque amoris 


Prorumpit heros; mens trepidat novo 

Lymphata motu; Jam galeam rapit 
Criſtis minacem, jam vibrato 

minitatur enſe. 


Tv terminus obſtitit, 
Per A... rumpit, per medios celer 
Amnes et obſtantes catervas, 


Dum demitum fibi ſubdit orbem. 


ARBORI 
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ARB ORI PULLENIAN. 


RB O R 6, montis viridans aprici 
Qu ſuper nutas juga culta, ſalve! 
Ruris © noftri decus, atque laſſo 

Dulce levamen | 


Floreas, nec te feriat MP 
Szva, fed longum patulis in zvum 


Protegas 1 ramis veneranda ſeros 
Arbor alumnos. 


Ut tuis tandem recubem ſub umbris, 

Nitor acclivem ſuperare collem ; 

Te recens orto vagus et cadenti 
Sole reviſo. 


Hinc genis ardens roſeis venuſtas, 
Ingeni felix micat hinc acumen, 
deu levis muſæ vaco, tetricalve _ 
Cogor in artes. 


F\ 
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MONTHLY MISCELLANY, 
Numer III. March 31, 1750, 
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To the STUDE N x. 


To 1 | 

S the following anecdote contains à remarkable 
A circumſtance belonging to the Engli/h Hiftory, 
if you think it worthy a place in your Miſcellany, 
it is at your ſervice; It may be neceſſary to inform your 
readers, that it is a tranſcript from the hand-writing of the 
famous Mr. LoCKHART, author of the Memoirs of Scotland; 
and that the original manuſcript was inſerted in a blank leaf 
of a volume of Lord CLARENDON's Hiffory of the Rebellion, 
to which autkor the introduction to the ſtory particularly 

refers;  _* 5 
Yours, &c. — 


Numb. III. L | ANEG> 
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' ANECDOTE relating fo King CHARLES 
the Second. 


* is very ſtrange, that wm ſo many * to 
which King CHARLEs II. was expoſed, and from 

which he was ſurprizingly and miraculouſly delivered, neither 
this, * nor any other author I have met with, takes the leaſt 
notice of one of a very extraordinary nature, which hap- 
pened to him in Holland, and which was as follows. 

The King, when at Bruſſels, being defirous and reſolved 
to ſee his ſiſter the Princeſs of Orange, but withal under a 
neceſſity to make the journey with the utmoſt ſecrecy, did 
communicate his deſign to no perſon whatſoever. He or- 
dered FLEMING (a ſervant of the Earl of Wigton) who 
was in his ſervice, and of whoſe fidelity he neither then nor 
ever after did doubt, ſecretly to provide a couple of good 
horſes, and have them ready at a certain place and time of 
the next enſuing night by his Majeſty appointed : that 
FLEMING with theſe horſes ſhould remain alone till he heard 
from the King. | 

At the time appointed, the King (having gone to bed, 
and afterwards dreſſed himſelf, and privately gone out of a 
back-door, and leaving only a letter to ſome one of his 
_ ſervants in whom he confided; with an account of his hav- 
ing gone from them for a few days, and with directions to 
keep his abſence as ſecret as poſſible under pretence of being 
| Indiſpoſed) came to the place: there he found FLEMING 
with the horſes as he had directed. He then acquainted 
FrEMIxd of his defign of going to the Hague; and not 
regarding the hazards he might be expoſed to, away he went 
with this ſlender equipage and attendance, travelling through 
the molt ſecret by-ways, and contriving it ſo that he came to 


—_ 1 N « 


* Meaning Lord CLARENDON, | 
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the Hague by ſix in the morning, and alighted at a ſcrub inn 
in a remote part of the town, where he was confident none 
would know him under the diſguiſe he was then in. He im- 
mediately ſent FLEMING to acquaint his ſiſter where he 
was, and to leave it to her to contrive the way and manner 
of his having acceſs to her, ſo as not to be known, 

FLEMING having diſpatched his commiſſion in a very 
ſhort time (leſs than an hour) was no ſooner returned ta 
the King (finding him in the room where he had left him, 
and whers he had been ſtill alone) than an unknown perſon 
came and aſked of the landlord, if two Frenchmen had not 
aighted at his houſe that morning? The landlord replied, 
that indeed two men had come, but of what country he 
knew not. The ſtranger deſired him to tell them, he wanted 
to ſpeak to them; which he having done the King was 
much ſurprized, but withal inclined to ſee the perſon. 
FLEMING oppaſed it, but the King being poſitiye, the per- 
fon was introduced, being an old reverend-like man, with a 
long beard and ordinary grey cloaths; who looking and 
ſpeaking to the perſon of the King told him, he was the 
perſon he wanted to ſpeak to, and that all alone, on matters 
of importance, The King believing it might perhaps be a 
return from his ſiſter, or being curious to know the reſult 
of ſuch an adventure, deſired FLEMING to withdraw; which 
he refuſed, till the King taking him aſide told him thete could 
be no hazard from ſuch an old man, for whom he was too 
much, and commanded him to retire. 

They were no ſooner alone, than the ſtranger bolted tho 
door (which brought the King to think on what might or 
would happen) and at the ſame time falling upon his knees, 
pulled off his very nice and artificial maſk, and diſcovered 
himſelf to be Mr, Downixs (afterwards well known by 
the name of Sir GEORGE, and ambaſſadour from the King 
to the States, after his reſtoration) then envoy or ambaſia- 
dour from CRoMWELL to the States, being the fon of one 
Downing an independent miniſter, who attended ſome of 
L 2 the 
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the parliament-men who were once ſent to Scotland to treat 
with the Scots to join againſt the King, and who was a 
very active virulent enemy to the Royal F amily, as appears 
from this hiſtory. * 
The King you may eaſily imagine was not a little ſur- 
prized at the diſcovery. But DowninG gave him no time 
for reflection, having immediately ſpoke to him in the fol- 
lowing manner : That he humbly begged his Majeſty's par- 
don for any ſhare or part he had acted during the rebellion a- 
gainſt his Royal intereſt; and aſſured him, that tho' he was 
juſt now in the ſervice of the Ufurper, he wiſhed his Ma- 
jeſty as well as any of his ſubjects; and would, when an oc- 
caſion offered, venture all for his ſerviec; and was hopeful, 
what he was to ſay would convince his Majeſty of his ſin- 
cerity : but before he mentioned the cauſe of his coming to 
him, he muſt inſiſt that his Majeſty would folemnly promiſe 
to him not to mention what had happened and he was to 
ſay, to FLEMINO, or any other perſon whatſoever, until it 
pleaſed God his Majeſty was reftored to his crowns, when 
he ſhould not have reaſon to deſire it concealed ; tho' even 
hen he muſt likewiſe have his Majeſty's promiſe, never to 
or expect he ſhould diſcover how or when he came to 

know of his being there. 

The King having ſolemnly engaged in the terms required, 
DowninG cab and told, that his maſter the Uſurper, 


being now at peace with the Dutch, and the States ſo depen- 
dant and obſequious to him that they refuſed nothing he re- 


quired, had with the greateſt ſecrecy, in order to make it 
more effectual, entered into a treaty, by which among other 
trifling matters agreed to hinc inde, the chief and indeed 
main end of the negotiation was, that the States ſtood en- 
paged to ſeize and deliver up to the Uſurper the perſon of 
his Majeſty, if ſo be at any time he ſhould happen, by 
chance or deſign, to come within their ter ritories, when re- 


* 
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quired thereto by any in his name ;—and that this treaty, 
having been ſigned by the States, was ſent to London, from 


whence it had returned but yeſterday morning, and totally 
fiſhed yeſternight betwixt him and a private committee 
of the States. He repreſented his maſter's intelligence to be 
o good, that a diſcovery would be made even to himſelf 
(DowNING) of his Majeſty's being there; and if he neg-. 
Red to apply to have him ſeized, his.maſter would reſent it 
to the higheſt, which would infallibly coſt him his head, | 
and deprive his Majeſty of a faithful ſervant. And being 
efirous to prevent the miſerable conſequences of what would 
follow, if his being here was diſcovered, he reſolved to com- 
municate the danger he was in, and for fear of a future dis. 
cozery he had diſguiſed himſelf, being reſolved to truſt no 
perſon with the ſecret. He then propoſed that his Majeſty 
would immediately mount his horſes, and make all the diſ- 
:-tch imaginable out of the States territories. That he 
himſelf would return home, and under pretence of ſickneſs, 
he longer in bed than uſual 3 and that when he thought his 
Majeſty was ſo far off, as to be out of danger to be over- 
taken; he would go to the States and acquaint them that he 
underſtood his Majeſty was in town, and require his being 
ſeized in the terms of the late treaty. That he knew they 
would comply, and ſend to the place directed: but on finding 
that his Majeſty was gone off ſo far as to be ſafe, he would 
propoſe to make no farther noiſe about it, leſt it ſhould diſ- 
cover the treaty, and prevent his Majeſty's afterwards falling 
into their hands. The King immediately followed his ad- 
vice, and he returning home, every thing was l and 
happened, as he propoſed and fore tolle. 
The King having thus eſcaped this imminent danger, 
moſt religiouſly performed what he had promiſed, never 
mentioning any part of this ſtory, till after his reſtoration, 
and not then deſiring to know how Do wxIxd's intelligence 
came, (which he never diſcovcred) tho! he (the King) often 
lad it Was a myſtery, for no perſon knew of his deſign till 


he 
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he was on horſeback, and that he could, not think Frey. 
ING went and diſcovered him to Downixs. Beſides he 
ſo ſoon returned from his ſiſter, he could not have ti 


DowninG having come much about the time 2 
returned. 5 þ 


I have heard this ſtory told by ſeveral, FI frequented 
King CHARLES's court after the reſtoration ; particularly 
by the Earl of Cromartie, who faid, that next year after the 
reſtoration he, with the Duke of Rothes and ſeveral other 
Scots Quality, being one night with the King over a bottle, 
they all complained of an impertinent ſpeech DowninG had 
made in parliament, reflecting on the Scots nation, which 
they thought his Majeſty ſhould reſent ſo as to diſcard him 
from court, and withdraw his favour from him. The King 
replied, he did not approve what he had ſaid, and world 
reprove him for it; but to go farther he could not well do, 
becauſe of this ſtory, which he reported in the terms here 
narrated, which made ſuch an impreſſion on all preſent, that 
they freely forgave what had paſs'd, and Rothes aſked liberty 
to begin his health in a bumper, 


Two Paſſages in TULLY*'s Tuſculanæ Diſputationey 


corrected. 


T enim corporis temperatio, cum ea congruunt inter ſes 
e quibus CONSTAMUS, ſanitas : Sic animi dicitur, cum 
Jus. judicia opinioneſque concordant. 


Tuſculan. Diſputation. L. iv. C. 13. Edit. Davis, 


oer is here giving a diſtin deſcription of what he 
calls Janitas corporis and Janitas animi. The former, (ſays 
he) is, Cum ea congruunt inter ſe, e quibus What? Not 
ſurely CONS8TAMUS, for that includes the whole man, whereas 
TvLLY, in this branch of the ſentence, evidently confines 
himſelf to the body only. The true reading therefore ſeems 
60 have been consTAT, and fo I am lions to think Dr. 
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heute would have printed it, had any of his MSS. warranted 
de alteration. For the quotations from Stobæus and Platoy 
which he gives us in his note upon the place, do, I conceive, 


yer clearly pornt out the neceſſity of ſuch alteration. But 
be that as it will, the reading now offered is ſupported by 
very valuable MS. of the Tuſculane Diſputationes lately in 
the poſſeſſion of Dr. Shippen Principal of Braxe-noſe col- 
xe, in which the whole ſentence uns thus: Sicut enim cor- 
pri temperatio, cum ea congruunt inter ſe; ex quibus CON< 
STAT, ſanitas : Sic animi dicitur, cum ejus judicia opinioneſqua 


u Oliver's 6dition the ſentence is thus read and pointed 3 


Ut corporis eſt temperatio; cum tu congruunt inter ſe, e quibus 
conſtamus: Sanitas fic animi dicitur, cum ejus judicia opinio- 
tſque concordant. But conſtamus will as little agree with this 
text with that above. | 


Is the ſame Book C. 37. we have the following paſſage : 
lum multa in conventu vitia collegiſſet in eum Zopyrus, qui [a 
uturam cujuſque tx forma perſpicere profitebatur ; deriſus eff d 
ceteris,” qui illd in Socrate vitia non agneſcerant : ab ipſo autem 
Cecrate ſublevatus, cum illa ſibi ſigna, ſid ratione a ſe dejetta 

dere, 
The latter part of this paſſage is manifeſtly corrupt ; and 
various have been the conjectures of the critics, in order ta 
eltore it. Some, inſtead of /izna read ingenita; others innatas 
a third ſort infita; or inſitd uatirf; Each of theſe alterationsg 
it is confeſſed, is perfectly agreeable to the ſenſe of Cicero; 
but then they all of them depart too far from the MS. Copiess 
to be haſtily admitted, That which comes the neareſt to 
them is the conjecture of Monſieur Boubier ;—Cum illa, fbi 
{ qua ineſſent, ratione a ſe dejcela diceret. But this emenda- 
tion is exceptionable on another account, as it puts an eva- 
ive anſwer into the mouth of Socrates, inſtead of a plain ac- 
knowledgment of his natural propenſity to the vices charged 
won him. Fyr that ſome ſuch acknowledgment was made, 
10 


= 
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is evident from Ciceros affirming of Zopyrus, that he was 6 
iþſo Socrate ſublevatus. 

If the foregoing corrections be deem'd unſatisfactory, the 
following one is ſubmitted to the reader's conſideration, 
Some of the MSS, in this place read vitia ineſſe, others 2 
ineſſe, others figna only, without ineſſe. From whence it 
ſeems to be no forced or improbable conjecture, that 7. 


really wrote, Cum illa ſibi ſigna ineſſe, ſed vitia ratione a | 


dejecta diceret. In favour of this reading it may be obſeryei, 
that every word of it may be found in ſome MS, and tha 
the whole yields a ſenſe perfectly clear and conſiſtent, It i, 
I think, neceſſary, in order to avoid obſcurity, to read rs 
and vitia in the latter part of the ſentence, as they anſwer to 
forma and vitia going before, tho' there is no ſingle MS, that 
I know of, which has both the words. 


REMARK en 4 paſſage in HORACE. 


Tothe STUDENT. 
SIR, 
S none of the commentators ſeem to have done juſtice 
to one of the moſt delicate paſlages in HORACE, give 
me leave to offer my ſentiments. 


In the 26th ode of his third book, the poet intreats Yer 
to chaſtiſe Giles for her arrogance: 


O, que beatam, Diva, tenes Cypr um of 
Memphim carentem Sithonid nive, 

Regina, SUBLIMI FLAGELLO— 

TANGE Chloen SEMEL arrogantem. 


O Goddeſs, &c. raiſe thy SCOURGE ALOFT, and give ii! 
baughty Chloe What: ONE gentle TOUCH. 


The condu of this ſtrophe is admirable. He folemnly | invokes 


2 Goddeſs, and vows ſevere roVenges The elevated ſtroke 13 
impending: 


ſtice 
give 


22 
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inpending, and we are in pain for the fair criminal ; when 
by an unexpected but natural turn, the relenting hve drops 


his vengeance, and deſires to have her——tenderly treated. 
A modern tranſlator (a gentleman of the birch) renders it: 


On ſcornful Chloe 17 t thy wand, | 
Aud ſcourge her with UNPITYING hand, 


But Hon ACE was 4 man of too much gallantry, ever to be 
ruilty of ſuch a piece of barbarity to a lady. | 


PR am, &c. 


To the 8 U DE NT. 


81 R, 


OU will be able to judge by this of my Allowing letters; 

which, being upon a ſubject of the higheſt concern- 
ment to man in all his purſuits and engagements, will not, I 
hope, be unacceptable to the generality of your readers, to 
whoſe improvement in uſeful and polite knowledge you ſem 
o have generouſly devoted your labours. | 


Fon prevailing Iniquity of the times is upon record, P 
what has been a general obſervation in almoſt every age of 
the w orld, of which we have hitherto had any accounts. 
But that the preſent generation ſhould (as we are told it 
does) very far ſurpaſs all preceding ones in this, is, I think, 
not ſtrictly true; at leaſt common appearances are againſt 
it, and do ſtrongly declare the contrary, I can eaſily con- 
ceive, and as reagi! ly acknowledge, that certain circumſtan- 
ces may conſpire in accelerating this pernicious deſtructive 
progreſs more under one period than another; yet to ſay, 


that Vice ſhould have ſo infected all orders of men, and was 
Numb. III. M now 


3 


ever encreaſes and diffuſes itſelf wider, as the other declines 
and gives way; till one finally quitting its hold of the hu- 


mighty wonder-working power aſcribed to Moral Princi- 


| fined and ſupported by a belief in a God and Providence: 


ſhould be publickly taught, how they might live ſecurely ei- 


BY 


{| 
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now grown to ſuch an enormous gigantic ſize, as to be 
incapable of ſpreading further or riſing higher, ſeems to 
be a complaint peculiar to theſe our days; and, I am a 
to believe, rather flows from a haſty impatient ſpirit, than to 
be the reſult of a cool diſpaſſionate enquiry into the various 
occurrences of human life. In which charge if there be any 
thing of truth, as ſome perhaps may think there 1s, (or 
whence ſhould it be ſo frequent in the mouths and writings 
of men?) it is owing to the little of real RELIGION remain- 
ing in us: ſince, when this once gradually loſes its force and 
energy, an inſolent contemptuous negle& of all ſocial du- 
ties immediately begins to appear amongſſ individuals, which 


man mind, the other takes full poſſeſſion, and the whole man 
becomes corrupt and abandoned. For, notwithſtanding the 


ples, they cannot in fact avail any thing, but when they 
are grounded on, and, as their influences are enlarged, re- 


reaſon clearly pointing out, and common hiſtory of nations 
abundantly exemplifying it, that the wickedneſs and, its im- 
mediate conſequence, miſery of every diſtinct particular 
kingdom, will be greater or leſs according to the different 
degrees of Irreligion in it, or rather in proportion to the va- 
ious impreſſions it makes upon the members thereof. But 
what will ſurprize every intelligent perſon, is, that men 


ther in or out of ſociety, if there were no ſuperiour invi- 
ſible Agent, taking cognizance of actions, and reſenting 
them, as they agree or diſagree with the Rule of Right; and 
that the political eſtabliſhment of Religion, or an union of 
religious with civil fociety on terms mutually agreed to by 
their reſpective ſovereigns, is a direct manifeſt invaſion of 
mens natural rights ; injurious in a high degree to their tem- 


poral intereſts ; with much more to the like purport and 


effect. 


i 
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(ect. Thoſe doctrines, tho? but lately ſprung up, yet grow 
ind thrive ſo well amongſt us, and meet with ſuch diſtin- 
quiſhing tokens of eſteem and applauſe, as if the reality of 
them were of the laſt importance to mankind, eminently be- 
neficial to the cauſe of publick virtue, and admirably well 
ny ftted to further the views and promote the ends of civil go- 
vernment. But whatever be the opinion of ſome moderns, 
very differently thought the wiſe and great among the an- 
cients, whoſe firſt and continued concern ſeems to have been 
the making proviſions to preſerve a reverence for the ſyſtem 
of worſhip openly profeſs d amongſt them; the outward ac- 
tions of men being ever found conformable to the religious 
caſt of their minds. Of this they were thoroughly ſenſible, | 3 
and fram'd their inſtitutes accordingly, * 3 
Now to confute theſe doctrines, the method I ſhall 
obſerve, .and the courſe I deſign to take in the following 
letters, is to lay before the reader a chain of argumentation 
founded on certain, plain, univerſally acknowledg'd principles, 
and from thence to deduce ſuch concluſions, as will irrefra- 
gably prove the abſolute neceſſity of the ſenſe of a Deity's 
animadverſion to the reducing and continuing the world of 
mankind in order; in ſome caſes exciting them to action; 
in others to reſtrain them from it ; as circumſtances ſhall 
require. And I will endeavour to remove an objection uſu- 
ally offered on this head, which is, that human laws, pru- 
dently drawn up and equitably executed, will ſeaſonably ſerve 
in the room of Religion. 


I chgught it might. not be amiſs to ſay thus much by way * 
of introduction. When J ſee this in you Miſcellany, you vi 
ſhall hear further ſrom | 


Your well-wiſher, &c. 
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Dear Mr. STupenT, 


Depend upon ſeeing the underwitten in your next, 
Number, and am 


Your very affectionate Brother, 


Trin. Coll. Cambridge, CANTAB, 
March 8, 17 50. | Ip 


' FIDDLI NG confidered, 45 for as it regard. 
„ 


- nopes rerum, nugeque canore. FORAT. 


S the following diſſertation may poſſibly hurt the ſale 
of Roſin and Catgut, it is proper to premiſe, that it 
does not proceed from any malicious deſign againſt Mr. 
Lamborne or his fraternity, but merely from a principle of 
promoting the welfare and honour of the Univerſity. 

I ſuppoſe I may advance, without being reckon'd a Prig, 
that the real buſineſs of young fellows admitted into this 
learned body, are laborious purſuits after knowledge, and 
ſtudies as well important as ſevere. Muſt we not therefore 
with ſome concern ſee ſo many Students, who are equally deſ- 
tin'd to the common taſk of learning, debauch'd by Sound, 
neglecting Locke and NewTon for PURCELL ad HAx- 


DEL, and inſtead of Ph:lsſophers commencing (O ridicule! 
O ſhame to common ſenſe !) downright FiDDLERs. 
There are many inconveniences which naturally ariſe from 
this pernicious practice, many habits which ſtick ſo faſt, as 
never after to be ſhaken off; ſome of which TI ſhall take the 
freedom to enumerate in general, without making any par- 
ticular application. 


And 
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And firſt I ſhall obſerve that an Academical SCRAPER is in 
danger of becoming an incurable PEDanT ; I mean 
: Pedant in Fiddling: and fiddling Pedants are ſurely the worſt 
of Pedants 3 as their whole converſation is entirely made up 
of an unintelligible- jargon of muſical terms, which NS 
xt, ollentatiouſiy produce in all companies. 

In the next place, tis certain that FipDLING commit 
turns the ſober SCHOLAR into a pert Coxcomp. To ſupport 
| the elegance of a FIDDLER, a white Hand is abſolutely re- 
quiſite, this being the ſame to a FIDDLER as japan d Pumps 
are to a DANCER: and as DANCING centers in the toes, 
ſo does FIDDLING in the fingers. To the white Hand 1 
muſt add a Sleeve cut in the moſt jaunty faſhion, as the 
Seve in FIDDLING is more eminently diſtinguiſh'd than 
any other part of the dreſs. Not but the whole apparel of a 
compleat FIDDLER ought to be of the gayeſt and genteeleſd 
order. When I mention'd the white Hang, I forgot to 
obſerve, that your FiDDLERs of fortune often diſplay a 
ſtriking decoration on the little finger, call'd a Brilliant, 
which is ſaid to have ſometimes a ſurprizing effect on the 
female part of the audience. I could here tos take notice 
of the Ruffle, which, if it be lac d, or curiouſly werd' d, 
will, as it waves with the motions of the Fidalgſtict, denote 
the player to he a FIDDLER of ſome rank and conſequence. 

But of all the various qualifications requiſite to compoſe a 


Fa true FivDLER, Impudence is the moſt notorious. As Fip- 
* DLERS are men who entertain the publick, Mr. Student, 
2 they think themſelves entitled to the ſame degree of Afforanc 
N- which you Authors generally have. But this inference can 
e! by no means be allowed, as it pre- ſuppoſes Scraping at leaſt 
: equal to Scribbling. FIDDLERs therefore have no more 
"Mm pretenſions to extraordinary Impudence than other common 
as men, tho they are ſo vain as to arrogate it to themſelves. 

he Again, ſince Mufick and Poetry are Sifter-Arts, our Uni- 


ar- % Fippies are very apt to miſtake their talents, and 
commence Dabblers alſo in Rhymung ; ; tho tis true, their am- 
| þition 
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bition never ſoars beyond a Love-ſong, a Ballad, or a Catch, 

and indeed, to do them juſtice, the words and the notes are in 
ſuch a caſe excellently adapted to each other. An acquaint- 
ance of mine, (a good ſenſible man otherwiſe) after having 
fweedled away a conſiderable part of his time to no purpoſe, 
once in a deſpairing fit, after his return from the muſick- 
meeting, burſt out into the following poetic pathetic ſoliloquy : 


At concerts lo! an expletive I ftand, 
With ſtamping foot and gently-waving hand; 
Nor durſt my paſſive Bow elicit ſound, 
| Left jarring diſſonance I waft around: 
Vntun'd, untortur'd too, the Catgut lies, 
And all the Ron's grating force defies. 
Fail, Nin, hail! thy truly-potent aid 
— Owns every member of the FipDLiNG trade: 
Fail, choiceſt gum! thy ſaving pow'r impart, 
Grant me a ſmatt'ring in the heav'nly art; Seaſon 
Make ev'ry finger eaſy, light, and clear, 
Teach me true time, and harmonize my ear ; 


But here my gentleman broke off in raptures, and reſuming Heav 
his late-diſcarded inſtrument, grated harſh diſcord to the grie- Ah! 
vous annoyance both of the ears and teeth of his poor di- Piſs 
turbed neighbours. F 

To conclude, -I know not what the ſtate of Catgut may Thou 

be among you: but it would well become the prudence of WW And . 
our wiſe ALMa-MATER to prevent our young gentry, by W he: 
ſome wholſome reſtrictions, from trifling away their time WW Heav 
over offaves and ſemi-quavers, and neglecting lagict for air, All at 
or ſyllogiſms for cantatas. In a word, brother Student, if In F 
this ſcraping Cacoethes, this ſel-fa-la Infection be ſuffered The . 

to ſpread further in this place, our books, I expect, will be Apair 
changed into fiddles, our ſchools will be turned into muſict- WM A lot 
rms, and ARISTOTLE kick'd out for CORELLI. darts 
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From my Bookſeller 55 March 23, 17 50. | | 


Fy Need not, I believe, make any apology for' preſenting . 
le | my readers with the following excellent lines by the 


ingenious Mr. BRowne. They are deſigned to appear in 
1 Part of his Poem entitled Sunday ThHoUOHTS, 
which is ſhortly expected from the preſs. But on account of 
their temporary relation to what has ſo lately alarm d our 
metropolis, he has permitted us to give them a more early 
publication. They will however be read with much greater 
advantage in the Poem, where they are introduced as part 
of the author's reflections, in a religious contemplative walk, 
while he is taking refuge, during a wunder- form. bn 
the walls of a ſolitary ruin'd abbey. "a | 


Saſmable REFLECTIONS on the two late, 
EARTHQUAKES. 


WTILL roſe the Morn. Security had Jull'd 

The flatter'd Sons of Vice in falſe repoſe. 
Heav'n of its dread intent no portent gave; 
Ah! too, too obvious in our general crimes. 
Pleaſure had lent to Time her ſilken wings; 
And to her Syrens danc'd þis wanton hours, | 
Thoughtleſs of change. Mirth wore her livelieſt file: : 
ce of Wl And Eaſe fat liſtleſs on AucGusTA's walls. 
„by When, inftantaneous, Earth's huge cumb'rous maſs | 
time WW Heav'd with ſtrange pang, and deep reſounds her groan. 
airs, Al at the fignal rouze, but ſtretch them ſoon 
at, i la Folly's dallying lap, and huſh their fear. 
fered WM The Month her circle had in paſtimes clos'd ; 
11 be Wl Again——another a repeated ſhock, » 
w/ick- WF A louder voice of Horrour more fevere, 
Starts the dead ſlumb'rers from their i impious 8 

' Where 
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Where fly the threaten'd wretches ? where? where, 2010 
For wiſh'd relief? To ſuppliant Penitence? 

To faſts ? to mournings! ? to the Houſe of Pray 75 

A poſture due——Ah! no; To plays! to ſports ! 

To midnight revels / neareſt match'd in guilt 

To thoſe of Fiends ! the Jubilee of Hell ! | 

Hear it not, Strangers ! | our diſgrace outbrayes 

All parallel; in two amazing days, 

In each, an E arthqualy and in each, a Ball. / 


Ws: Man his CRE: in charge? important truſt |! 
All lent! all number'd ! all with duty tax d! 

In Sloth to ruſt? in Luxury to waſte ? 

To loſe in ſenſual feculence at will ? | 
Like heedleſs gameſters, deſp'rate in their play! 
What are their rank Amours, that dare the ſun 
In day's broad eye? amid the numerous /tews, 
Affronting with impunity our ſtreets ? 

Of ſhameleſs youth the faſhionable ſchools ! 

All Order, Ties, Relation, heav'ns wiſe Law, 

Made the Drol's laugh, and broke: for Modes of Sin. 
What are their Meetings at the ſwiniſh board 

Of boaſted Fellowſhip ? their rearing bands? 

But Circe's monſters, wallowing o'er their trough! 
What, their A/emblies, for politeneſs fam'd ? 
Nurs'ries of Pride, and lewd Intrigue, and Fraud 
In laviſh play; baſe luſt of ſurtive gold 
Health, innocence, and precious minutes, loſt ! 
Immortal minds, amus'd o'er painted toys 
View it not, Angels! to enhance your ſcorn 
Of man, already in your ſight too mean! 


Oh! BRITAINI— oh! — maternal weeping land! 
Theſe are thy Chriſtians ] ſham'd hy Pagan climes ! 
Theſe thy fad proſpects! this thy hopeleſs race ! 
Mature for ruin !—— Should the dreaded be 


Selze 


[ 


AS 


| His monitory voice! his awful, loud, 
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reize them, immers'd in acts of daring ſin ! 
chould heav'n its ſcenes of horrour then diſcloſe ; 
The yawning earth] ſunk fireet ! and cracking pile 
Hark !——tis at hand Prepare to meet thy God ! 
Thy Gop, O Britain! thy tremendous Judge 13 
Thy Judge incens d Omni potence in wrath ! 
A dreadful foe | he ſpeaks but ſpares the ſtroke. 
[me wreſts the vengeance from his lifted arm. 
O, timely, be attentive hear, hear, hear 


Yet gentle call ! Mild Saviour | friend of Man! 

Pour in large ſtreams thy ſoft' ning SpiRIT down 

To melt the native rock in human hearts] 

Dear, bleeding Advocate our hapleſs ſtate ” 
Commiſerate, all gracious ; bow thy ear 

Pitying, to ſuppliant duſt ! thy people's pray'rs, 

The matron's tears, our infants' helpleſs cries 

lnvoke thee, „ Oh, avert ! avert our doom!“ 


To theſe pious and pathetic reflections it may not be amiſz 
to ſubjoin, as communicated in a letter from London, 


4 MODERN CONVERSATION on the ſame ſulje#?, 


Went yeſterday to pay a viſit to Mrs. DaveneorT, a 

widow lady of good fortune, who partakes of all the 
gaieties of the town, without entering into any of the vices: 
We were ſoon. interrupted by an inundation of viſitants, 
no leſs than five; old lady D-—, with her daughter about 
twenty, and her ſon about eighteen, who was juſt come from 
an Arademy, and had ſpent the laſt winter in town, in 
order (as his mother ſaid) to attain a knowledge of the world. 
The other two were Miſs LAuRENCE, and Miſs SMITH, 
near relations, who (as they were neither of them married) 
lad lived in town together for above twenty years. 


Numb. III. ; Our 
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Our diſcourſe naturally turn d upon the earthquake, which 
was introduc'd by Mrs. DAVENPORT's aſking Lady D—, 
if ſhe had ſeen the Biſhop of London's excellent letter on 1 
ſubject? The young gentleman would not give his mothe 
time to reply, but utter'd the following words ſo faſt that he 
was quite out of breath: “ Yes indeed, Tve read that ex 
cellent letter, as you call it, and think it's well enough ty 
frighten poor ignorant old women and children, and keep 
up that ſuperſtitious dread of judgments, which make; 
people ſo eaſily prieft-ridden. But for my part I have ſtudied 
natural philoſophy, and know the natural cauſes of theſe 
fort of things; and whether 'twas an earth or an air-quake, 
whether caus'd by nitrous particles in the earth or exploſiun 
in the air, I know there was no miracle in't, and 'twas only A 
the voice of e, not (as parſons would perſuade us) the 9 
voice of God. honou 
While this very . ſpeech was a making, the ol fut)! 
lady gaz d round for approbation of her ſon. Shock d with IN 


the impiety of it, Mrs. DavexeoRT would have replied, png 
when Mrs. LauRENCE rajs'd her voice as loud as fhe The & 
could, © I wonder how folks can make ſuch a rout about and tf 
nothing. Indeed I was vex'd to be wak'd out of my tut $ 
leep, at that time o the morning: but I've ſince been ful callir 
ficiently diverted by the odd things filly people ſay about it.” hand 
« As for me (ſays Mrs. SMITH) I was ſo ſound aſleep, hav- to th 
ing ſet up the two nights before at Brag, I neither heard no! far) 
felt it: but I've ſo much curioſity to know how it was, [ fello 
could almoſt wiſh to have been awake at the time. wha 
cc Pray, my dear, (ſays Lady D to her daughter) Jou 
tell the ladies your witty device on the earthquake,” Why, to o 
(cries Miſs in a rapture) I advis'd my aunt BRown, who | we 
very ſond of routs, to invite her acquaintance by defiring the 
their company at her quake, he, he, he. It took mightily ; ada 
for, you know, ev'ry body is quite tir'd of the names 0 2 


reuts, drums, hurricanes, tempeſts, whirhwinds, and the like.” 
Als 


vhich 
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After this very faſhionable dialogue, the company broke 


up in a hurry, having, as they ſaid, fifty viſits more to pay 
that evening. When they were gone, Mrs. DavenPorT, 
in her uſual ſenſible manner, expreſs d her ſurprize, that any 
woman could breed up her children in ſuch impiety ; and 


added, that if the reputation of wwit and hamovr were thus to 


be gain d, the ſhould thing it a diſgrace to attain it. 


To the UD ENA. 


Mr. STUDENT, 


Am verily perſuaded your ſcheme will never take, and 
your work never be crown'd with ſucceſs: and that for 
two reaſons. The firſt is becauſe of the Title you have 
honour'd it with : the ſecond (which indeed flows from the 
firſt) becauſe you have not ſufficiently engaged the LADIES 


in your party. Conſider how odious you make yourſelf to 


them, by that very ridiculous title you have aſſum'd 
The STUDENT ! A name of all others moſt ſcorn'd by em, 
and that indeed very juſtly : for if thou art a very Student, 
a mere Book-worm, I congratulate thee on the glorious 


calling; and ere I begin an acquaintance, beg leave to ſhake | 


hands and bid thee adieu. But Jam willing, dear Brother, 
to think better of you : I am of opinion, (and prejudice goes 
far) you are a man arm d at all points, a very honeſt gallant 
fellow; and if ſo, I doubt not you'll admit the truth of 
what I have urg'd, and by your matter make amends for 
your baſe title. This leads me to the ſecond thing I defign'd 
to object againſt you: (mark how according to exact method 
we men of Cambridge reaſon) I faid, you had not engag'd 
the Lap1xs in your party. Your diſcourſes are not enough 
adapted to their taſte: and they it is who make things run, 
they it is who give grace and glory to every performance; 


for whatever proceeds from the lips of a SoPHY who ſhall 
-N 2 | dare 


n | 
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dare to contradict? Mark thoſe wiſe fellows of yore, who 
call'd themſelves SPECTATORS, T ATLERs, &c. (names 
enough to win all the women in the realm) mark them, 
I tell thee, how ſhrewdly they have interſpers'd their works 
with commendations and cenſures, praiſe and flattery, advice 
and raillery, and in ſhort with all things capable of procuring 


the good graces of the female world ! What then wou'd 1 | 
have thee do, but follow their example? and if you like 


what I propoſe, believe me, I'll arm in the cauſe of the 
Ladies MAyſelf will mount the roſtrum in their favour, and 
aſſiſt you in all things ſuitable for the diſcharge of your 
duty there. Be it therefore known that the Sr DEN 
intends to make ſome excurſions into the world, and fee 
what's doing there : that he intends to leave his books and 
cobweb-cubicle, to ſpruce up, and enter himſelf into the 
worthy fraternity of fine gentlemen, and begs the LADIES 
would henceforth know him by that title; and the ſober- 
ſuited Academic rums look on his other ſide, and view him 
ſtill in his philoſophic garb of The Frog. 


| 1 am, e. Dear Brother, thine, 


Cambridge, March 5, 17 50. D. 


On the abuſe of SCRIPTURE in h 


Hoever believes the writers of the Holy e to 

have been divinely inſpired, muſt be ſenſible of the 
infinitely ſuperiour excellency of thoſe ſacred books to all 
human comnoſitions : and whoever conſiders them as the 
oracles of God, (wherein the redemption of mankind is ex- 
plained, and the duties neceſſary to the attainment of eter- 
nal ſalvation are laid down and enforced) muſt likewiſe allow 
the:n to be the fource of all true knowledge and uſeful learn- 
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ing; and from thence infer the neceſſity and obligation of 
paying the higheſt regard to them. A peculiar eſteem and 
veneration is undoubtedly due to writings ſo eminently diſ- 
ö tinguiſh” d from all others; and in order to preſerve ſuch an 
eſteem, men ſhould not only ſtudy them with attention, but 
iſo never ſpeak of them but with the greateſt ſeriouſneſs 
and reverence. Every abuſe of Scripture is extreamly cul- 
pable and dangerous: the contempt and deriſion, it meets 
with from infidels, is but too notorious ; and the ſhameful 
liberty, which ſome chriſtians have taken in perverting it to 
the moſt wicked purpoſes, is equally well known. The bad 
elfects of theſe abuſes every man mult be ſenſible of; there is 
one inſtance however, in which feveral good and well-mean- 
ing perſons, as well as others, are very apt to abuſe it, which 
is ſeldom taken notice of; what I mean is, a frequent and 
mferious alluding to it in our ordinary diſcourſe, and therely 
making it the ſubject of our wit and mirth. 

This ludicrous treatment of Scripture is now become ſo 
faſhionable, that few people think there is any harm in it: 
yet, I am perſuaded, it is very unbecoming a good chriſtian, 
as being in reality a profanation of the Word of God, and 
therefore (to uſe the words of a late eminent prelate) a very 
great degree of impiety and profaneneſs. He that quotes Scrip- 
ture upon every trivial occaſion, ſeems to ſet no greater value 
on it than on the works of an heathen poet : he has re- 
courſe to both for the ſame end, and uſes either of them 
without diſtinction, as it beſt ſerves to diſplay his wit, and 
entertain the company. All he aims at is to be facetious z 
and if an Ode of Horace won't ſerve his turn, he makes 
no ſcruple of referring to an Ep:i/tle of St. PAUL. 

Every man's experience will convince him of the truth 
of this obſervation. The conſequence of ſuch a practice, I 
think, is obvious ; namely, that a ludicrous treatment of the 
deriptures muſt by degrees leſſen our eſteem for them, and 
make us leſs inclined to read them with ſeriouſneſs and at- 


tention, 


| 
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tention, and direct our lives according to the rules they pre. 
ſcribe. _ A youth that ſhould make the inſtruction of his 

father, or tutor, the uſual ſubject of his wit and laughter, 
would not be thought to have regard for them, or be much 
_ diſpoſed to follow them: and if he were not openly taxed 
with diſobedience, he would at. leaſt appear greatly wanting 
in duty and reſpect. What regard then can thoſe perſons 
be reaſonably ſuppoſed to have for the inſpired writings, who 
are continually quoting and alluding to them in the midft 
of their mirth and gaiety? They may, tis true, have no 


bad deſign ; but that their behaviour ſhould have no bad 


effect (as well upon themſelves as others) cannot well be ima- 
gined. Such a reverence, as is due to the Word of God, 
is not to be taken up in the cloſet, and then laid aſide again, 
when we come into company, it muſt be conſtant and uni- 


form, and have a proper influence upon our words, as well 


as upon our prevate thoughts and meditations. For when a 
ludicrous treatment of religious ſubjects is become habitual 
to us, we {hall have but little reliſh for religious enquiries ; 
and when Scripture is made the flandard of our wit and hi- 
mour, it will ſoon ceaſe to be the rule of our lives aid 
actions. 

And as ſuch a profenation of Scripture muſt have a very 
bad effect on the perſons that are guilty of it; it is likewiſe 
no ſmall encouragement to the enemies of chriſtianity, to 
exult in their iniquity and vigorouſly promote their wicked 
cauſe, The deiſt and freethinker are ready enough to lay 
hold on every opportunity to blaſpheme the Word of God; 
and think they have a very good argument againft the di- 
vine authority of Scripture, when they ſee how it 1s 
treated by thoſe who profeſs to believe it. No art will be 


wanting on their ſide to ſeduce the minds of weak and luke- 


warm chriſtians : and when they have brought them into 
a diſregard of revealed religion, a di fol will preſent- 
ly follow. 


Let 


et 
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Let every man therefore, that believes the Holy Scrip- 


tures, uſe his utmoſt care and diligence, to defend them a- 
geinſt the open aſſaults and ſecret malice of the adverſary 
let an uniform integrity and pious converſation teſtify the 
fncerity of his faith : and in purſuance of the example of 


holy Davin, let him * heed to his ways, that he ee not 


in his tongue. | 1 


ADVERTISEMENT for a WIFE. 


Tote 8 TU DEN T. 


SIR), 


Don't know whether it be conſiſtent with the plan of 
[ your Miſcellany to admit Advertiſements for the promo- 
tion of Biſineſs: however if it be you will inſert the in- 
cloſed. 

Methinks I would have it in the Student, as FINE is gene- 
rally read by People of taſte and judgment, and not a little 
aimired by the Ladies; with whom my buſineſs is at preſent. — 
Lady GRAVELY reads it with a ſmile; ay, and nods her 
head too, which is a diftinguiſhing mark of her approbation 
and eſteem : for her ladyſhip has the prudence, you muſt 
know, to talk but little; yet, what drops from her is true 
ſterling and of great weight. 

But to our main point, 
want a WIFE, Hah— 


-Mr. Student ; you ah know 
why now you laugh |!——” Tis 


amazing to me, that people can't be ſerious! Why—I tell you 
again I want a WIFE | 

there in that ? 
Marriage is a ſerious affair, and people mould ſet ſeriouſly 
about it. This has been my manner of making love; yet it 
Ka: ſo happen'd, that when I have put the . to the 
lady, 


And pray what inconſiſteney is 
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lady, (which has been always with a tone of voice ſuitable 
to the ſolemnity of the ſubject) I have been anſwer'd with x 
loud horſe-laugh, which ſo raiſes my indignation, that I can 
never make a ſecond attack on the ſame perſon. 

I am at a loſs to account for this. I don't want ſenſe, 25 
you may ſee by this letter: nor do I want money; nor am 
over and-above ugly. My temper too is tollerable, and yet 
I have hitherto been treated ill by the ladies; wherefore 


this is the Advertiſement which I think proper to have inſerted. 


Toth LADIES 
A 
G' EN TER MAS 
Who would willingly diſpoſe of himſelf in | 
M. A RX IT By 
TO ANY 


YOUNG LA IH . 
o F 
BEAUTY, M.E RET ad FORTUNE 
May be ſeen and treated with 
On Thurſday the 5th of AeRIL 
£7 OUR 


PUBLISHER'% in St. PAULs Church Yard. 


N. B. He will fit in the middle of the ſhop with his face 
toward the door, in order to be Tooked at; but LADIES wh! 
came for a view, are deſired not to LAUGH 3 and thoſe who 
have no inclination to marry, are deſired not 10 look in 
ALL THE DAY. 


A PANE- 


ble 
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A PANEGYRICK | on ALE. | 


„ Mea nec. Falerne 
Temperant ay t negue Formiani 


PFecula colles. Hog AT. ” 


ALM of my cares, ſweet ſolace of) my toils, 
Hail, Jurce benignant ! Ofer the coſtly cups 
Of riot-ſtirring wine, unwholſome draught, _ 
Let Pride's looſe ſons prolong the waſteful night ; 
My ſober ev*ning let the tankard bleſs, | 
With toaſt embrown'd and fragrant nutmeg fraught; 10 
While the rich draught with oft- repeated whifs 
Tobacco mild improves. Divine repaſt! _ 


Where no crude ſurfeit, or | intemp'rate joys _ 
Of lawleſs Bacchus reign ; but o'er my foul 


A calm Lethæan creeps ; in drowſy trance 

Tach thought ſubſides, and ſweet oblivion wraps 
My peaceful brain, as if the leaden rod 

Of magic Morpheus o'er mine eyes had ſhed | 


[ts opiate influence. 


What tho' ſore ills 


Oppreſs, dire want of chill-diſpelling coals _ 

Or chearful candle, (fave the make-weight's gleam | 
Haply remaining) heart-rejoicing x 
Chears the ſad ſcene, and every want ſupplies, 


Meantime not mindleſs of the daily taſk 
Of Tutor ſage, upon the learned leaves 


Of deep Smiglectus much I meditate ; 

While Alx inſpires, and lends its kindred ald, 
The thought-perplexing labour to purſue, | 
dweet Helicon of Logic! But if friends 
Congenial call me from the toilſome page, 

To Pot-houſe I repair, the ſacred haunt, 


| Numb, III 


O Where, 
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Where, ALE, thy votaries in full reſort 
Hold rites nocturnal. In capacious chair 
Of monumental oak .and antique mould, 


That long has ſtood the rage of conquering year 


Inviolate, (nor in more ample chair 
Smoaks roſy Juſtice, when th' important cauſe, 
Whether of hen-rovſt or of mirthful rape, 
In all the majeſty of paunch he tries) 
Studious of eaſe and provident, I place 
My gladſome limbs; while in repeated round 
Returns repleniſh'd the ſucceſſive cup, 
And the briſk fire conſpires to genial joy: 
While haply, to relieve the ling'ring hours 
In innocent delight, amuſive Putt 
On ſmooth joint-ſtool in emblematic play 
The vain viciſſitudes of fortune ſhews. 
Nor Reckoning, name tremendous, me diſturbs, 
Nor, call'd for, chills my breaſt with ſudden fear; 
While on the wonted door, expreflive mark, 
The frequent penny ſtands deſcrib'd to view, 
In ſnowy characters and graceful row. 
Hail, T1cK1NG ! ſureſt guardian of diſtreſs ! 
Beneath thy ſhelter pennyleſs I quaff 2 
The chearful cup, nor hear with hopeleſs heart 
New oyſters cry'd :—Tho' much the poet's friend, 
Ne'er yet attempted in poetic ftrain, 
Accept this tribute of poctic. praiſe !—— 
Nor Proctor thrice with vocal heel alarms 
Our joys ſecure, nor deigns the lowly roof 


Of Pot-houſe ſnug to viſit - wiſer he 


The ſplendid Tavern haunts, or Coffee-houſe 


Of James or Juggins, where the grateful breath 


Of loath'd Tobacco ne'er diffus'd its balm ; 
But the lewd ſpendthrift, falſely deem'd polite, 


While ſteams around the fragrant Indian bowl, 


Ott damns the vulgar ſons of humbler ALE : 
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In vain tlie Proctor's voice arreſts their joys; _ 
Juſt fate of wanton pride and looſe exceſs ! 


Nor leſs by day delightful is thy draught, , 
All-pow'rful AL E! 1 whoſe ſorrow-ſoothing ſweets 
Oft I repeat in vacant afternoon, 

When tatter'd ſtockings aſk my mending hand 
Not unexperienc'd ; while the tedious toil | 
Slides unregarded. Let the tender Twain 
Each morn regale on netve-relaxing tea, 
Companion meet of languor-loving nymph : 
Be mine each morn; with eager appetite 

And hufiger undiſſembled, to repair 

To friendly Buttery; there on ſmoaking Cruſt 
And foaming ALE to banquet unreſtrain'd, 
Material breakfaſt ! Thus in ancient days 

Our anceſtors robuſt with liberal cups 

Uſher'd the morn, unlike the ſqueamiſh ſons 
Of modern times: Nor ever had the might 

Of Britons brave decay d, had thus they fed, 
With Britiſp ALE improving Britiſh worth, 


With ALE irriguous, undiſmay'd I hear 
The frequent Dun aſcend my lofty dome 
Importunate: whether the plaintive voice 
Of Laundreſs ſhrill awake my ftartled ear; 

Or Barber ſpruce with ſupple look intrude ; 

Or Taylor with obſequious bow advance 

Or Groom invade me with defying front 

And ftern dem@anour, whoſe emaciate ſteeds 

8 hene'er or Phoebus ſhone with kindlier beams; 

r luckier chance the borrow'd boots ſupply'd) 
Had panted oft beneath my goring ſteel. 

In vain they plead or threat: all-pow'rful AE 
Excuſes new ſupplies, and each deſcends A 
With joyles pare and debt-defpairing looks : | 

O 2 Een | 
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Een Spacey with indignant brow retires, 
Fierceſt of Duns ! and conquer'd quits the field. 


Why did the Gods ſuch various bleſſings pour 
On hapleſs mortals, from their grateful, hands 
So ſoon the ſhort-liv d bounty. to recall: 
Thus, while improvident of future ill 
I quaff the luſcious tapkard unreſtrain d, 
And thioughtleſs riot in unlicencd plißs; > 
Sudden (dire fate of all things excellent I) 
T' unpity ing Burſar's croſs-affixing, hand 
Blaſts all my joys, and ſtops my glad career 
Nor now the friendly Pot-houſe longer yields 
A ſure retreat, when night o erſhades the ſkies ; 
Nor Sheppard, barbarous matron, longer gives 
The wonted truft, and Winter ticks no more. 


IG det og ĩ V 


Cut off from joys like theſe by frowning fate, 
Siluria's matchleſs bard, whoſe lay reſounds 
The SPLENDID SHILLING's praiſe, in nightly gloom 
Of loneſome garret pin'd for chearful ALz ; 
Whoſe ſteps in verſe Miltonic I purfue, 
Mean follower, like him with honeſt love 
Of ALE divine inſpir'd, and love of ſong. 
But long may bounteous heav'n with watchſul care 
Avert his hapleſs lot ! Enough for me, 
That burning with congenial flame I dar'd 
His guiding ſteps at diſtance to purſue, 
And ſing his fav'rite theme in kindred ſtrains. 


T1, x. Y. © 
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Somnia, que menten. 


HENCE come theſe vanity this buſy! idle Gaim 1 | 
Of airy forms, that flutter round the brain ? 

Sure not from heav'n deſcend theſe trifling gueſts ; 

No, they are creatures form d within our breaſts z 


The ſport of Fancy; which, while ſlumbers bing 


Th unconſcious ſenſe, leaves the dull maſs behind, 
Treads fairy ground, and wantons unconfin'd ; 


By night the labours of the day renews, 


In mimick forms the various theme purſues. 


Fluſh'd with the hopes of conqueſt, from afar 
The Soldier views the dreadful ſcenes of war; 
Graſps his drawn ſword, directs the pointed force, 
Diſmounted cries, A kingdom for a horſe ; 
Tramples on kings expiring on the Plain, 5 as 
Wades thro” a ſea of blood, and ſtrides o'er hills of Lain, 


The Pleader anxious weighs the dubious cauſe, 
With ſpecious gloſs explains away the laws ; 
With trembling heart ſurveys the crowded bas 
And awful judge in folemn ſtate appear. 


The Miſer ſtill new mines of treaſure ſpies, 
Broods o'er his bags, and hugs the ſecret prize. 


The Huntſman joyous hears the vocal hound, 
Horns wind, men hollow, and the woods reſound: 
The faithful Hound with ſympathizing care 

Takes ſcent, and in full cry purſues the circling hare, 
8 Tho 
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The Sailor views in ſtorms his veſſel toſt, 
And bufily explores ſome friendly coaſt ; 


Or in vain ſtruggles impotent to ſave 
Sinks with his found ring ſhip beneath th' en, wave. 


Th' impatient Nymph her abſent lover woos, 
Pours out her ſoul in tender billet-doux ; 
The fly Adultreſs Fondlewife betrays, 
To her gallant the hinting bribe conveys. 


—_— 4 
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Sure here at leaft the wretched find relief; 
Abſence from thought, and interval from grief. 
Vain hope ! ſtill here familiar horrors reign, 

In troubled thought the wounded bleed again, 
And ſelf-tormented feel th* extremities of pain. 


The LADY and CATERPILLAR Ml 
imitated from the F R E N C H. 


LAp fair, to country feat confin'd, 
Quadrille, ridottos, coxcombs left behind, 
To lonely ſhade of neighb'ring grove repairs, 
To muſe on conqueſts paſt; and ſtudy future airs, 
But ſtill the CaTERPILLAR's buzzing note 
Baffles the ſcheme; and interrupts the thought : 
Noiſy and rude as beau while on he preſs'd, 
The Dame the ſaucy inſect thus addreſs'd. 


Vile wretch, whoſe odibus notes and looks diſpieaſc, 
Who of their verdant honours ſtrip'ſt the trees, 
Fly, e'er my juſt reſentment on thee fall, 
Methinks e&'en now I feel thy nauſeous crawl: 


Vain are your threats and overweening pride, 


The CATERPILLAR ſcornfully reply'd; 2 
That 
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That gloomy form, which now offends your eye, 
Shall pleaſe, when chang d to gaudy Butterfly; 
With glitt' ring robes: adorn'd of various hue, 
In native luſtre then ſhall rival you. 


Thus you a CATERPILLAR riſe from bed, 
Till borrow'd charms the fallow ſkin o erſpread, - 
And nature's flaws are clos'd with white and red. 
At ſpring this grove its verdure might renew z 
Ere that perhaps *twill fall by cards and you. 
No country clown ſo ignorant hut ſees, 
While I the 1 that you deſtroy the trees. 


RETURN of the 8 P RING. 
HORACE Book I. Ode 4. tranſlated. 
Sofoitur acris hyems gratd vice Veris & Favoni, &a 


HE rude, inclement, binding blaſt 
Of all-benumbing Winter paſt, 
In ſweet viciſſitude the Spring 
Does tepid airs and odours bring; 
Before him roſe-lip'd Zephyrs blow, 
And round the ranſom'd waters flow. 


Now with glad ſhouts they launch again 
Their new-rigg'd ſhips, and plow the main: 
No more the ox his crib delights, | 
Nor crackling blaze the clown invites; 
Nor barren fields, like aged Time, 

Are veil'd with ſnow or hoary rime. 


Now Cytherea leads her train, 
To wanton on the primroſe plain: 
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| The lovely Grace WY * 1 aal. 


And in the ſprightly ring advance: wy A rovir 
Pleas'd with the fight, fair Cynthia ſmiles. Fae ; To feſt 
Serene, and envious night beguiles : | And 10 


' While they diffuſe ambroſial ſweet, 
And ſkim the meadows with bleſt feet; 
*Midfſt flaming forges Vulcan glows, 
And Cyclops peal their clatt'ring blows. 


Now let thy moift and flowing hair 
With fragrant oils enrich the air; 
Let op'ning flow'rs their ſweets combine, 
And round thy temples gayly ſhine. 


Within the deep and folemn ſhade 
Of ſacred groves thy vows be paid; 
And ſportive lamb or wanton kid 
On Pan's myſterious altars bleed. 


O happy SesT1Vs ! fince a ſpan 
Confines the narrow age of man, 

And ſince the fatal dubious die, 
That ſeems to ſleep, does rapid fly, 
No more let fraudful hope devour, | 
But wiſely ſeize, the paſling hour. 


Pale Death, his. equal viſit pays 
Where ſhepherd pipes, or monarch ſways ; 
Already ſhades of gloomy night 
Hang on thy rear, and urge thy flight 5 ; 
Grim Erebus is near at hand, 
And Lethe's ſilent ſable ſtrand ; 
The everlaſting drear inane, 


The realm of ghoſts, and Plutc's reign. 


There 


There ſhale thou flit thro? audky r F 
A roving, reſtleſs wanderer; 

To feſtive joys ah then adieu ! 

And Jove's _—_ muſt vaniſh too! 


* 


7. N. 
To FANCY. 


LL-yow'rful Fancy. v, dear delulive Mad, 
Daughter of Hope, Imagination's ſhade, 
Gift of indulgent heav'n, defign'd below 
With pictur'd joys to balance real woe 
| Wherever thou haſt ſpread thy airy wings, 
| Lodg'd in the breaſt of ſtateſmen or of Kings; 
Whether thy viſionary pow'r inſpires | 
dome poet's brain with heaw n-deſcended fires, 
And bids him wanton in the golden dream 
Of riches, honours, and immortal fame; 
Whether thou mak'ſt th' inraptur'd lover trace 
A little heav'n, that ſmiles in Hebes face; 
Dream of a grace divine, an angel's air, 
And in the goddeſs loſe the mortal fair: 
dince, in the bitter draught of human woe 
Whate'er of ſweet is found, to thee we owe; 
vince what ſubſtantial happineſs we call, 
I but thyſelf, kind Nymph, thy bounty all; 
Vain all and empty, but what thou haft giv'n, 
Een Virtue's ſelf, unleſs ſhe leans on heav'n ;— 
Haſte hither, ſweet deceiver, gentle gueſt, 
Haſte and erect thy empire in my breaſt : 
Bid pleaſures here in airy ſorms ar iſe, 
lleal raptures, ſelf-created joys : 
Here revel thou entire, and ever reign, | 


Gick let me catch the viſionary ſcene : 
Numb. II. E 
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Paint the dear object of my conſtant flame, 

Her face unchang'd, her beauty ftill the ſame, 
(That only thing thou know'ſt not to oe} 
Fair Chloe, only ſoften'd into love: 

There let me view the marks of fond deſire, 
A pure, unſpotted, but an equal fire; 

A love that by its coyneſs more endears, 
Fearful, but ſtill the more betray' d by fears: 
Here let the heav'nly image ever dwell ; 
Unpleaſing truth, rude meſſenger, farewell! 
And fince all other methods fruitleſs prove, 

i Fancy, be thou my advocate in love. 


0 The PLEASURE of bing OUT OF DEBT. 
HORACE. Ode XXII. Book 1. imitated. 


Integer vite ſceleriſque purus, c. 
. 
HE man, who not a farthing owes, 
Looks down with ſcornful eye on thoſe, 
Who riſe by fraud and cunning 3 


Tho' in the P:g-market he ſtand | | 
With aſpe& grave and clear-ſtarch'd band, 


He fears no tradeſman's dunning. Flac 

"x Provi 

He paſſes by each ſhop in town, Then 
Nor hides his face. beneath his gown, Attac 


| Ne dread his heart invading ; | 

He quaffs the nectar of the Tuns, 

Or on a ſpur-gall'd hackney runs 
To Lenden, maſquerading. 


hat 
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What joy attends a new-paid debt! 25 0 x 3 


Our Manciple I lately met 


Of viſage wiſe and prudent z 5 Ho 


Jon the nail my Battels paid, 
The monſter turn'd away diſmay d. 
Hear this, each Oxroxp Student! 


IV. 
With juſtice and with truth to trace 
The griſly features of his face, 
Exceeds all man's recounting ; 
Suffice, he look'd as grim. and ſour 
As any lion in the tower, 
Or half-ſtarv'd cat-a-mountain. 


| eo - 
A phiz ſo grim you ſcarce can meet 


In Bedlam, Newgate, or the Fleet, 


Dry nurſe of faces horrid ; 
Not Buck HoRSsE, fierce with many a bruiſe, 


| Diſplays ſuch complicated hues 


On his undaunted forehead. 


Place me on Scotland's bleakeſt hill, 
Provided 1 can pay my bill, 
Hang ev'ry thought of ſorrow ; 
There falling fleet, or froſt, or rain 
Attack a ſoul reſoly'd, in vain 
It may be fair to-morrow. 
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To Heddington then let me ſtray, 

And take Fo. Pullen's tree away, 

: Pll ne'er complain of Phælus; 

But while he ſcorches up the graſs, 

Tl fill a 2 to my las, 


„ 8 ee wi 


On Miſs I 


W HIL E Oxford Bards, with teeming fancy fraught, 
Diſplay the texture of their fine-ſpun thought ; ; 


While W T's charms. of ſymmetry inſpire : 
Reflected ardor from poetic fire; 

Shall I, tho' meaneſt of the tuneful train, 

Tho' plodding for the Fe ne ſcat quoi in vain, _ 
Shall I my g's ſtrains . | 


„ a 


What pow'r of charms our raviſh'd ſenſe dre 
What ſoft attraQion ! brilliancy of eyes! 
What ſweet-attemper'd ſmiles, and rofeat grace, 
With all the beauteous harmony of face 


Why ſhould I dwell on her external pow'r, 
And laviſh odours on the fragrant flow'r? 
Since independent of. thoſe arts to pleaſe, 
The lure of tutor'd looks and labour'd eaſe, 
Secure of conqueſt, ſhe affails our hearts 
With a bright magazine of keener darts; 
Conſcious how tranſient beauty's gaudy boaſt, 
How ſhort the triumph of a reigning toaſt ; 
Conſcious, as flaſhy lightnings gild the ſky, 
So paſs the luſtre of a ſparkling eye. wh 


ile 
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While other nymphs anxiety expreſs. 1 

For filver-tinſe''d elegange of dreſs, OS 

the, bleſt with genuine taſte of is ware. og ug 

Enjoys more real elegance of mind. 1 5 

While the gay circle of bright nymphs. you f ing ' 
Exhaling ſcandal Oer prolific tea, | 

Obſerve this fair, intent on pobler r views, 

Quaffs the Pierian neRar of the Muſes 

Scans the juſt moral of ſatiric rage, 

Or virtuous Fal 8. philaaphic paye. 


As goodly cls fn the wanton vine, 
As the ſoft lymph allays the ſprightly wine, 
90 wit, attemper'd with ſuperiour ſenſe, 
Combines to ſpeak her mental excellence: 
Ev'n captious tea- tables admire to ſee 
duch claſhing inconſiſtencies agree: 7 
A nympb, tho fair, by pride not led away, 1 


| Sublimely humble, and ſerenely gay, 


Of eaſy temper, amiably good. R 

Free, no coquet, and virtuous, tho no prude : 

Such early fruit ta bloom before its time, : 
Forget its age and ripen into prime. ' 


But hark ! Attention hangs in wonder loſt, 
And ſpeaking looks ftrive to admire her moſt, 
What elocution from' a voice ſo ſweet, | "od 
Enrich'd with all the charms of tuneful wit! F 0 
By dint of ſound the adds to MIL rom fire, 

Gives harmony to PoPE and eaſe to PRIOR 3 

Her tongue, with ſoft mellifluous accents fraught, t, 
Sets in the faireſt light each brilliant thought; 
Mean ones ſhe caſts in quite another mould, 

And by rich Alchymy turns all to gold. 
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Ve prudes of prim-ſet face and ſtudied air, bas 
Ve ſhining belles elaborately fairr. 
Say, does my fancy only pour the _— 5 
The gaudy Eon. ly an idle aer GS 


Mech the Fe Five hand i in land, 
The heav'n- born Muſes, ſweetly-warbling band; 
The Queen of beamy eyes and dalliance gay, 
The virgin Pallas clad in white array; 
All, all with ſmiles · of approbation ſee 
Their choiceft attributes combin'd in L——- 


o 
On a baſtard-child murder'd by its mother. 


OVE, ſpite of HoxouR's dictates, gave thee breath: 
Honovus, in 8 of OE 1 thy death. 


Spreta juſt AMOR FAMA te, parvule, naſci. 
FAMaque te ſpreto julit AMORE mori, 


| On an EPIGRAM. 


EE, with what "virtue Wir is fraught ! 
Its poignancy admire ! | 

Which, by contracting flights of thought, 

| Can ſet the ſoul on fire, 


80 convex glaſſes, made complet, 

Contract the rays of light; 

Which when apart give little heat, 
But burn when they unite/, 
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FEB RIS INTE RMITTENS. 


NDE repentiajiidh "oi fab. do. fammam 
Alternaſque nives? tantas quid fædere lites 


Claudit? Hyperborei coeunt qua pace Suci 555 [ 


Marmaricis? tepidumve Hebro quid miſcet Hydaſpen? | 


Arte Machaonia totoque in carmine Phœbo 

Eſt opus, ingentes ſeu vult mulcere dolores, - 

deu canere; #grotis ſeu det, ſeu verſibus ævum. 
Felices animi ! queis tu, Thymbræe, potentem 

Indulſiſti artem, circum præcordia cacos 

Explorare ignes, morbique recludere fontes. 

His licet inſtantis per mille pericula fati 

Ire redire viam, flammatas pollice venas 

Tractare, & nocuus ſi quis ſuper halitus erret, 

decuris legere, atque haurire & reddere febrim. 

Qualis caſta fidem teſtans Cunegunda marito 

Fixit inoffenſam candenti vomere plantam, 

Non ſecus ac teneri per florea gramina prati 

Ferret iter, celeremve pedes imitata Camillam, 

duſpenſa in gelidis legeret veſtigia lymphis. 

die pius Eneas, comitiſque oneriſque ſaluti 

Dum ſtudet, evadit, ſocios quibus eripit, hoſtes. 
Nos gravior natura premit; nos plurima peſtis 

Corporea exercet, quas aut incuria fundit, 

Corruptuſve æther, vel lævo Delius aſtro _ 

Reſpiciens. Egras ſenſi violare medullas 

Angorem, Atneis incendiaque æmula prunis. 

Namque putes Siculos imo. ſub pectore fabros 

Lxercere opus, hinc verſare Pyracmona follem, 

Hinc Steropem infandum præcordia tundere crebxis 

lctibus, & prenſare immani forcipe Brontem 

Mox gelido durare lacu, rurſuſque ſub ignes 


Formare alterno tormenta reciproca gyro. 


Nam ſimul ac venis inſlatis triſte veagnum | 
Serpſerit, 
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Serpſerit, agnoſco acceſſum: mihi frigidus horror 
Torpida membra quatit, veluti Jovis arbbre famus 
Intremit ad gelidum, præludia fulminis, Auſtrum. 

Non jubar æſtivum vitalem in corda calorem 
Diffundat, rursds licet alto & fornice cli 
Japetionides furtivum deferat i ignem. 

Mox tamen incerti erudelior orbita fat: 
Vertitur, & querimur, modo quem ſperavimus, zftum, 
Tum vini oceanus, qui totam extingueret Heclam, 
Non relevare frtit poſſit: non aura Favoni 
Mitigat inſanos, ſed flamine ſuſcitat, ignes. 
Febris at infeſtis erueiatibus intermiſſam 
Dat requiem, rabiemque ultro ſedata reponit 
Paulatim; at qualis, ſanie dapibuſque cruentis, 
Jam ſatur, exſangui parcit Polyphemus Ulyſſi; 

Ut ſpatio exiguo; ſimul ac prior ardor edendi 
Creverit, ipſe alvum guſtu meliore capacem 
Farciat. Haud tali certam ſpondere ſalutem 

Succeſſu poſſis: morbus ſolet iſte reverti, 
Ceu Danai a Tenedo. Non hic, ceu ſubdolus hoſtis, 
Per cæcos calles et amica ſilentia fertur; 

At petit oppoſitos, & aperto marte fatigat 
Præminitans, certam veniendique indicat horam. 
Nec ſi crudelem fati inclementia febrim 
Miſit, falſam etiam mendacemque improba mifit. 
Walliſii illa ſtylos ſolido ductoſve cerebro 
Euclidis culpat, metitamque arguit umbram 
Gnomonis, & ſeros in pacta accuſat amantes, 

Si, charam accedens ardenti pectore Thisſben, 
Tam bene compoſitam ſervaſſet Pyramus horam, 
Sola Cupidinei gratiſſima vulnera teli 

Noſſent, proque uno ſtratum geniale ſepulchro. 
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LETTER I. ia Defence of RELIGION, 


The BELIEF of a GoD and PROVIDENCE indiſpenſably. 1 
quiſite to Man's ſafe and peaceable continuance in Baixo. 


Greeably to the method which I propoſed to obferva 
A in the following letters, I ſhall firſt endeavour to 
prove, that the belief of a God and Providence is in- 
aſpen/ibly requifite to man's ſafe and peaceable continuance in 
tang; or, in other words, that he could neither live ſecurely 
nor happily without ſuch an 1 affecting ſenſe having place in 
the world. 

To make out this, it will be proper to ſhew, that as every | 
fe muſt have a cauſe, ſo every action as neceſſarily ſup- 
poles ſome motive; which can be nothing but the expecta- 
tion of procuring pleaſure * of avoiding pain; 5 As 1 N 
now demonſtrate. e Pr | 
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Th every action, that i it becomes a rational creature to pu- 
ve or to avoid, ſome end muſt be intended; or, there are 
certain reaſons determining it to the one or the other: be. 
cauſe from not- acting to acting, or converſely, there is a 
change ; and wherever this happens, ſome cauſe of it is pre- 
viouſly neceſſary. The cauſe of change in the pꝛreſent cat 
can only be a deſire of change; and the ſource of that de- 
ſire, a view of obtaining happineſs or preventing miſery of 
ſome ſort or other. For whilſt man neither receives, nor 
is likely to receive, good or ill, from any particular action, 
he cannot but be indifferent about it; and fo long as he 
continues indifferent, no change will follow. Becauſe, as we 
obſerved, there can be no change without deſire ; and no 
change will be defired, becauſe all deſire is towards ſome 
attainable good or avoidable evil: defire being an affection 
of the mind reſulting from an apprehenſion of poſſeſſing a 
means of pleaſure or avoiding one of pain. Hence, as there 
cannot be action without a change, nor change without a 
cauſe, that is, deſire; and no deſire without ſome ima- 
gin'd N good, in which it terminates, and from 
not the proſpect of obtaining a future happineſs, no n 
dr the confideration of them, can in the leaſt affect her, or 
| ſhe be one way or the other mov'd therewith. Conſequently, 
nothing but pleaſure and pain, or the probable means of 

them, can be any exciting reaſon to action. 
__ Having ſhewn private perſonal happineſs to be the fol end 
of action in general, as alſo of every particular mode of it, 
taking the nature of mankind to be what we have ſuppoſed 
it, we ſhall juſt obſerve, that as by the make and ftruc- 
ture of the organs of his body, and his ſituation and con- 
verſe with material objects, man ſtands in ſuch a relation to 
them, that the uſe of ſome will neceffarily give him plea- 
ſure, the application of others neceſſarily give him pain; ſo 
the former, if uſed in a certain manner, is found to make 
for his preſervation; the- latter, when exceeding a Certain 
degęee, 


4 


LY 
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tends to his deſtrudtion. Now, as we have already 
:emark'd, he is obliged to chooſe and purſue the formerʒ and 
to refuſe and fly from the latter. If we conſider therefore a 
number of ſuch Beings, all in ſearch of happineſs under 
one form or other, and conſequently each having a diſtinct 
end in view, it is plain, thoſe ends will neceſſarily interfere; 
ince, on ſuppoſition that they partake of the ſame common 
nature, as they actually do, and have ſimilar avenues and 
capacities, which they really have, it would frequently hap- 
pen, that an object or event making a part of A's happineſs 
ſhall alſo make one of B's, at leaſt is ſo preſum'd to do 3 
which, with men's ſuppos'd natural right to whatever they can 
make themſelves maſters of, will unavoidably produce a gene- 
ral ſtruggle amongſt them; and this conteſt will neceſlarily 
draw after it as general a confuſion. From mankind having 
« the like wants, and for the moſt part the ſame appetites, 
« ariſes the expediency, and conſequently reaſonableneſs of 
„ thwarting, croſſing, and. oppoſing one another in the 
« gratification of them; on which account it may properly 
« be faid, that their differences frequently reſult from a ſimi- 
« litude of painful internal feelings; and conſequently that 
agreement in one ſenſe becomes the Wo. Pts of dif- 
agreement in another.” K 
Again; A is in purſuit of a certain a which he cannot 
come at for B ſtanding betwixt him and it. But reaſon 
ſhews him how, and ſelf-love will put him upon making all 


the efforts in his power, to-remove this obſtacle to the point 


he ſteers to; that is, the one directs, and the other moves 
him to deſtroy B, if he cannot otherwiſe compaſs his de- 
lgns : for reaſon is of no other or higher value to its poſ- 
(lior, than as it leads him the ſhorteſt way to the object of 
al his thoughts, happineſs. And if man has no concern 
with an hereafter, how can he make a better uſe of it than 
in procuring all the conveniences- and pleaſures of this 
world, whatever the means be, and however they may ope- 
ate in the acquiſition ?. To ſay, as ſome have, and perhaps 

Q 2 others 
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others will again, this is naturally evil, unfit, unjuſt, 3 1 ſince 
a mere playing with words without diving into their ſenſe tisſact 
and importance. Good and evil, fit and unfit, are relativg good 
terms, as is evident from the queſtion, (why, wherefore, fr to rea 
what) which may be ever aſk'd when they are us'd on any Th 
occaſion. Good; for what? Good in itſelf, or without re. 
ference to ſomething further, is nonſenſe. The like is 25. 
plicable to fit, unfit, evil, &c. that is, they are means to an 
end, (from a congruity or incongruity with which they come 
to be thus denominated) and what this end is, and only can be, 
hath been already declared, Conſequently, ſhould we allowthe 
preſent mode of exiſtence the only one in which man is to 
bear a part, that conduct would be termed the moſt reafon- 
able, which provided for him here in the beſt manner poſi- 


ble. In ſhort, if a Being infinite in knowledge and power place 
ſuperintends human affairs, diſcriminating actions on purpoſe with 
to reward ſome and puniſh others, reaſon tells us, that, if A's i 
we would be finally happy, we muſt endeavour to conform trick 
ourſelves in, all inſtances to his will. If there be no ſuch hen 
principle, then man, acknowledging not a ſuperior from terel 
Whom he has the leaſt to hope or to fear, can know no other orc 
rule, or be engag'd in any other purſuits, but what will either 1 
ſupply his wants, or yield him pleaſure in the indulgence thei 
they procure him. will 
| Further, ſhould we ſuppoſe (and dtc of caſes, in -YOIC 
Which this might happen, would continually occur) A has it Her 
in his power to obtain all or maſt of the comforts of life by hap 
diſtreſſing B his fellow-creature, which he ſees may be done that 
with impunity ; under ſuch a proſpect, and in thoſe alluring of 
circumſtances, what is there in nature to prevent him ? As her 
ſelf- love is the grand predominating principle, it muſt and ple: 
will be gratify'd previouſly and preferably to all others; & wh 
not only the higheſt, but moſt probably the ſole appetite WW An 
woven into his frame. And to aſſert, a man ought not (i loo 
| this life was the whole of his continuance) to deprive another Bei 


0 his happineſs, tho' to increaſe his own, is abſolutely 4 lar 
nce 
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ince it is the ſame as to ſay, he ſhould prefer another's ſa- 


tisſaction to his own ; that is, that a real or apprehended 
good is not the fundamental end of action; contrary both 
to reaſon and fact. | 

The argument reſts here: As there can be no action with» 
out a motive, ſo man in being reaſonable ought to act in a 
manner becoming ſuch a creature. But that will ever be 
eſteemed the moſt reaſonable motive, which is beſt adapt- 
ed in its nature to make him moſt exquiſitely and durably 
happy 3 becauſe, being born for happineſs, the larger aggre- 
gate of this he acquires, or the further his progreſs in it, the 
more judiciouſly and compleatly he gains his end. Hence 
were there no principle capable of influencing men in the 
dark, or reſtraining them upon ſuch conjunctures of time and 
place as afforded them opportunities of practiſing roguery 
with ſucceſs, it is ſcarce poſſible they ſhould ſubſiſt. From 
A's ſituation in life, or thro' his ſuperior ſkill in the arts of 
tricking and diflimulation, ariſe 'a thouſand ways by which 
he may build his own eaſe upon B's ruin : and his own in- 
tereſt, the ground and meaſure of all the obligation he ers 
or can know, would certainly compel him to it. 

To conclude, the various wants men labour under, Sem 
their firſt entrance into the world to the time they leave it, 


will, on their coming to plan out a ſcheme of life, una- 


| woidably produce an oppoſition of engagements and purſuits. 


Hence A's miſery will appear at certain ſeaſons to be B's 
happineſs ; or, the producing this will neceſſarily occaſion 
that. And if they be not firmly perſuaded in their minds 
of the reality of a firſt great cauſe, that will treat wry oe 
here or hereafter ſuitably to his deſerts ; each man's private 
pleaſure will certainly be accounted his real happineſs ; and 
What he judges ſo, will ever be the motive of his actions. 
And nothing can reconcile or make compatible views which 
look ſuch different and contrary ways, but the ſenſe of a 
Being who will make it the ultimate intereſt of all particu- 


lars, under the Various circumſtances ip which they may 
happen 
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happen to be plac'd, to obſerve thoſe ways of acting with 
regard to one another, as will moſt e promote the 


general happineſs, 
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6 1% Pig 09 bret we continue 1 
Ne thing m this haves will ve flartle ſuch of ow 


readers, as are not uſed to abſtract ſpeculations. All that 
Follow will be n a more popular form. | 


On FEMALE. PATRIOTISM 


Ne cio 4 gud natal ſolum dulcedine captos 
Ducit 1 QvID, 


S T have engag'd myſelf a voluntier in the ſervice of the 
Lanes, I ſhall make it the bufineſs of my future 
ſpeculations to recommend and promote ſuch virtues as tend 
to make them more agreeable; and to decry and paint in 
their proper colours ſuch vices or follies as blot over their 
beauties and render them ridiculous. But as it is much 
more noble to commend than cenſure, I have choſen for my 
preſent ſubje&t the recommendation of a virtue which ſeems 
not to have had due honour done to it, and yet is one of 
thoſe which moſt eminently adorn the fair ſpecies. 
PATRIOTISM is acknowledged a virtue of all others the no- 
bleſt, and moſt becoming human nature: and I think a very 
good reaſon may be aſſigned why it is ſo : becauſe in ſo no- 
ble and unlimited an affection all inferiour friendly and ſocial 
affections muſt neceſſarily be included. Yet tho' this is ac- 
knowledged ſo rare and noble a virtue, tis a very common, 
and I tear, 2 very true complaint, that there is little of it 
extant in the world, If then PATRIOT ISM, which ſeems a 
virtue peculiarly appropriated to the male ſex, is fo ſeldom 
to 


* 
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to be found in its proper place, one would expect to find 
nothing of a nature ſo heroic 1 in ſoft female 2 2 


es. 


In hom 'tis graceful to Aiſlolve. at woes 

With every motion, every word, to wave 
Quick o'er the kindling cheek the ready bluſh g_ _ 
And from the ſmalleſt violence to ſhrin x 
Unequal, then the lovelieſt in their fears 3 
And by this ſilent adulation, ſoft, | 

To their Protection more engaging man. 


T nous 8 Autumn, 


Yet hw n a Pander ſoever it may ſeem, Tu venture 
to affirm, that this virtue is not only moſt productive of that 
agreeable ſoftneſs. and tender delicacy the poet mentions, hut 
alſo, whatever the ſons of the camp may think of the matters 


more truly poſſeſt by the LADIES than by two parts in three 


of thoſe heroic gallants ; who too commonly decry this af-, 


feftion as madneſs, and looking ſuperficially on the outſide 


of their actions, condemn as frantic and abſurd thoſe great 
ſpirits of old Greece and Rome. Your 
Hiſtory would ſupply us, with very numerous inſtances of 
PATRIOT affection in female characters: but I chuſe not to 
ſwell my paper with inſtances from antiquity; When every 
man's daily experience muſt furniſh him with living exam- 
ples of Fair and. Britiſh PATRIOTS... There ſurely can be 
no man of ſpirit, but has been elevated with the warm and 
charming. PATRIOT, ardour | of the fair- er display d on 
every proper occaſion in their diſcourſes : for it is the ſoft- 
nels of the ſex only t that permits them not to diſplay it in 
a noble manner. 1 have how obſerv' 8 17 our late 
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ſoldiers, and the miſeries of fuch a as are involv'd in the ca- 
lamities of war. ? 

A charming young Lavr, whoſe ok affection he 
her country gain'd her the name of the PATR1oT amoneſt her 
acquaintance, had, I am aſſur'd, on account of her regard 
and generous concern for the good of the common-wealth, 
more admirers than even for the ſake of her beauty, though 
that was of the firſt rank. And happening, in the time of 
our laſt campaign, to be charming the wrapt audience with 
her uſual grace where a gentleman of very ſuperiour for- 
tune was preſent, he could not help burſting out in this paſ- 
ſionate exclamation, ** Gods ! how happy a man muſt that 
« be, who is bleſs'd with fo ſoft, ſo generous, fo noble- 
<« hearted a creature! In ſhort, he was raviſh'd, paid his 
addreſſes, and finds in that excellent Lapy every virtue he 
fancied, and enjoys a life of the moſt conſummate felicity. 

And whoſe heart but muſt be fired at the ſight of ſo ſweet 
a creature, with ſuch elevated paſſions ſtruggling in her 
breaſt? When her looks, her eyes, her words all ſpeak the 
nobleſt affections, who but muſt burn with true PArkio- 
ISM? And when with ſoft concern ſhe commiſerates the 
unfortunate, who but muſt melt with her forrows, and feel 
the growing tenderneſs in his boſom ? The LADIES who 
cultivate ſo noble an affection can never fail of admirers, and 
the happy man never want a friend, a companion, and a 
heaven in one ſo nobly tender-hearted, fo delicately heroic. 

I might expatiate much more largely on this virtue, but 
the limits of my paper forbid it ; however poſſibly I may 

take ſome future occaſion. In the mean time I would by 
all means recommend my fair PATRIOT's example to the 
conſideration of all my female, and her prudent lover's, to 
| that of my male readers: and by the bye I could be glad, 
all our warriours, who in the times of tranqu ility recom- 
penſe their labours with the ſweet converſe of the LaDIEs, 
would improve from thence as much as they can of this no- 
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Ve ardour, and learn from the fair leſs of theit ſoftneſs, 
nore of their elevated heroiſm : for I would by all means 
lere, they are ſo great favourites of the Lapies, only - 
becauſe they expect to find in them that true love of their 
| country, which they themithres $ in ſo e ſo ex- 
alted a manner. | 


b. 


From my own Apartment" in ——— Collage. 


$ lam determin'd to preſerve a conſtant impartiality, 
I ſhall give the following letter a place in this number: 
tho' L believe all my readers are convinced, that the Ef/ay on 
FivptING inſerted in our laft was deſigned, not to decry 
Myfick in general, but to ridicule an abuſe and too great 


et practice of it in an ny 

M 1 

he 

)- To the $TUDENT, 

he 

el Good Mr, gun 8 
ho N your laſt number I find ſome invectives by a Trinitonian 
nd of our's againſt F1DDLING ; which gave riſe to the 
2 blowing remarks. He levels his indeed againſt fiddling in 
. paticular, but as they ſeem equally applicable to muſick in 
ut general, I ſhall chiefly conſider them in that 12285 and am, 
1 from the banks of Cam to thoſe of Vis, 

Vour affectionate kinſman, 

ad, C C. Cambridge, | 
m- April 5, 1750 N SGnANTICOTA. 
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Musick 10 en fart of an 'Univexgry 
EpucAr fon. 


The man that hath no muſick in himſelf, 
Nor is not mov d with concord of fuveet ſounds, 
Ts fit for treaſons, ſtratagems, and ſpoils ; 
| The motions of his ſpirit are dull as night, 
And his affefttions dars as Erebus : 

Let no ſuch man be truſted. 


SHAKESPEARE, 


\ S an Univerſity is or ought to be eſteem'd a nurſery 
from which men are to be hereafter tranſplanted into 
the larger field of life, nothing that accompliſhes the gentl- 
man can be deem'd unworthy the attention of the ſchular 
Musick has always been look'd upon as one of theſe politer 
accompliſhments, and with juſtice ſtyl'd the ſiſter of puety 
and painting. For to what are we indebted for the chief 
beauty of the one, but to the harmony of verſe ? And what 
conſtitutes the principal excellence of the other but the harmoy 
of features? Since therefore theſe arts are ſo cloſely connett- 
ed, I obſerve with pleaſure that a taſte for them is at laſt ſ 
happily eftabliſh'd in this Univerſity ; and that we have in 
ſome meaſure ſhook off the chains of diſputation and the do 
minion of ARISTOTLE and BURGERSDICIUS. 

If examples have any weight, we are told that two of the 
greateſt heroes of antiquity, ACHILLES and ALEXANDER 
thought it not beneath them to unbend their minds with 
playing on the harp. And in our own country can it be 
thought that SHAKESPEARE could ſo ſtrongly have & 
ſcanted on the power of Mys1cs, if he had not previoul 
found it in his own foul? MILTox, we are afſur'd, before 
he apply'd himſelf to his divine compoſitions, us'd to elevate 
aud ſublime his ideas and. awaken the ſpirit of enthuſiaſm by 


playing 


* 
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playing on the organ. Ade e b . het 17h 


heathens entertained at their feaſts by the re of APOLLO 
and the ſongs of the Muss, ſo Harmony in the Paradiſe 
Lift is e fo charmingly ſmoothing her tones as to 4 
light even the gar of God himſelf. 

But tho' I would recommend this as an Fol Ra 111880 


und enſorce the moderate uſe of it, let it not be thought 


that I would have it the only one. Our mornings, I hope, 
ae devoted to more ſolid and intereſting ſtudies ; and what- 
ever variety of inſtruments may be heard in our courts in the 
afternoons, I flatter myſelf that no one can complain of 
this in the former part of the day. And if ſuch is the caſe, 
ſee no reaſon why our ſchools may not be frequented as well 
as our #uſick-meetings, and NEWTON and Locke ſtill have 
their followers as well as HanDEL and Corgi. b 
In an Univerſity, how much more agreeably is an even- 
ing laid out by a ſelect company of friends compoſing a con- 
cert, than in carouſing over a bottle, and joining, to ſay 
no worſe, in an unprofitable converſation? As to the con- 
certs we frequently haye in our halls, do they not in ſome 
meaſure contribute, by bringing us into company, to the 
wearing off that ruſt and moroſeneſs which are too often 
contracted by a long continuance in college? And though 
theſe meetings are frequented by ſome ſo entirely on account 
of the company and converſation, that it has been declared 
that the concert would have been excellent if there had been 
no MvusIck in it, yet in general we ſhall find it otherwiſe. 
If theſe were aboliſh'd, what a mortification would many of 
our ſmart fellow-commoners undergo, to be deprived of the 
pleaſure of preſenting tickets to the ladies, and uſhering them 
into the hall! Add to this, that the baniſhment of Musick 
from our rooms muſt neceſſarily be attended with the ex- 
pulſion of the harpſichord, no inconſiderable part of our fur- 
niture, Not to mention the number of ingenious artiſts, 


that muſt by this means be reduc'd to a ſcanty ſubſiſtance, and 


R 2 that 


* TMA -aigd 9 et then cake rely on the 
the organs of Trinity and. King College chapels, 

As to FIDDLING- in particular, for my part I ſee 10 
abfundity in attracting the eyes of the fair by diſplaying 
white hand, a ring, a ruffle, or a ſleeve to advantage. Nor 
could any one, Limagine, blame the performer, nor could 
he himſelf be diſpleas d with his art, if he was ſo ſuccek- 
ful as to fiddle himſelf into a good fortune, This would 
ſufficiently recompence all the pains he took in learning it; 
and, whatever the rigid and auſtere may think, the appro- 
bation of the ladies is no ſmall ſpur-to a proficiency i in this 
and many other ſciences. . Dancing, painting, and 
itſelf, as well as Mus1ck, are doubly eſtimable on account 
of their ſometimes | procuring us the praiſes of the fair: and 
I queſtion whether ACHILLEs himſelf (tho' HomEx is filent 
on this head) would-have taken ſo much pleaſure in his harp, 
if he had not found it agreeable to DEIDAMIA or BR1s815, 
In ſhort whether we look upon Musick as a relaxation 
from graver ſtudies, or as an innocent amuſement and filling 
up of time that might be worſe employ'd, no one ſure can 
think that improper to be admitted into a "Britif Univerſity, 


which was look'd upon as  ellential to a gonteel. education in 
ancient Greece,” | 


Tote STUDENT, 
a by 


HE declaration you have made in your propoſals, againſt 
K& publiſhing any thing that has been printed before, ſhould 
have prevented me from troubling you with the following 
SCHEME ; as the firſt rude ſketch of it was inſerted about a 
twelvemonth ago in one of the weekly papers. But as news- 
papers are things of ſhort duration, read chiefly in coffee- 
houſes by perſons who overlook cvery thing that does not re- 
late to politicks or bulinels ; ſome of my friends, who from 


the 
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me good opinicn/they have of this cheme are very [deſirous 
to ſee it carried into execution, have ſollicited me to aſk you 
toi give it a place in your Adzſce/lany ; in hopes thro your 
patronage it may gain admittance to the cloſets of men of 
ſenſe, where it will be conſidered coolly, and if it has.any 
merit at all, will be ſet in it's proper light; from -whoſe 

hands it may expec̃t to meet with encouragement. and im- 
provement, * ba. _—_ I would 8 to you is, mb 


{SCHEME to Me a FUND fir the ibid of 


the Wipows and CHILDREN of the a ran CLERGY. Le 


1 project came into my head from the following 
incident. Some time ago I went with a friend of mine 
to viſit the widow of an officer, who for the ſake of living 
cheap is ſettled in our neighbourhood, She has a boy about 
eight and a girl about ten years old, and I think a fonder | 
mother or more dutiful or lovelier children I never ſaw, 
When we came in, the little boy was ſaying his catechi/m 
to his mamma, while miſs was working by her; and, as I 
afterwards learn'd, they had no other inſtructor. I was ſo 
charm'd with the obliging behaviour of the mother, and the 
pains that the little ones took to imitate their mamma, 
that I could not help ſaying, I thought her quite happy in 
having ſuch ſweet children. She anſwer'd with a ſmile mixt 
with concern, Poor things, if they had not loſt their 
„papa, it had been happier for them ; but now they have 
no friend but me. However, if it pleaſe God to preſerve 


me till they are grown up, I hope, tho? I have nothing 


« but my penſion to live on, I ſhall be able to give them 
en virtuous education ; and all I deſire, is to ſee them get 
*a living in an honeſt way, tho' a mean one.” Here I 
could not help reflecting, how happy it was, that women, 
left deſtitute ſo often as officers widows are, ſhould have 
ſuch proviſion for them, as prevents both them and their 
children from falling into thoſe vices, to which neceſſity is ſq 

irreſiſtable 


e n 
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irreſiſtable a - temptation ! She went on with ſaying, that 
4 jf ſhe was to begin life again, ſhe would not marry: an 
te officer; for beſides the inconvenience of their frequent a, 
* ſence from their families, they ſeldom left any thi 
« behind them but children: yet ftill ſhe thought them hap- 
4c pier than the widows of the clergy in general, eſpecially 
< the inferiour ones; who very often leave a numerous iſſue 
« behind them, to be maintain'd by the charity of wel. 
« diſpos'd people; a meagre ſubfiftance indeed !” | 
This put me upon thinking, if the ſame thing was done 
in the church as in the army, diſtreſſes of this nature would 
de eaſily remedied. The penſions of officers widows are 
paid out of a fund rais d by their giving one day's pay in the 
year for that purpoſe. Now if every eccleſiaſtick from the 
archbiſhop to the curate was to do the ſame, it would raiſe 
a fund large enough not only to maintain the widows but 
likewiſe to provide for many of the children. | 
I have mention'd this ſcheme to every clergyman I have 
ſeen for theſe three years laſt paſt, which they all to a man 
approv'd: and as it would be a trifle of expence to every in- 
dividual of this ſociety, yet of ſuch infinite advantage to the 
whole, if you would conſider, improve, and recommend this 
fdefign, it would, I believe, be ſoon carried into execution, 
To make this ſycceed, it muſt, I know, be encouraged 
and protected by thoſe who have the leaſt intereſt in it; 1 
mean, the heads of the church, whoſe families are too well 
provided for to need any ſuch aſſiſtance: and as ſelf-intereſt 
is the main ſpring of human actions, this may appear a diſ- 
couraging circumſtance : but there never was a more favour: 
able opportunity of putting this deſign in execution than the 
preſent, while the church has the happineſs to be govern'd 
by men, whoſe learning, piety, charity, and benevolence do 
honour to their profeſſion. 
That ſomething of this ſort has been and is till neceſſary, 
anay appear from the many private proviſions made by well- 


$iſpoled people for clergymens wjdows, as well as from 
| the 
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the yearly collection at St. Paul's : which indeed are noble 
charities 3 but they are partial, and do not extend to the 
whole. A man muſt have made but very little obſervation 
in the world, who has not ſeen ſeveral clergymens families, 
who have been genteelly educated, in the higheſt diftreſles : 
but of this no more at preſent, as I intend, if this meets 
with your approbation, to enforce the neceſſity of i it "oy ſome 

hiſtories drawn from real life. 3 
I would have none employ'd in collecting the money to 
be raiſed but either clergymen or their ſons ; and to prevent 
expence, it may be paid twice a year at the viſitations ; and 
for the firſt two or three years nothing ſhould be paid to any 
one, in orger to raiſe a good fund at firft. 

We may obſerve how the men of trade unite themſelves 
into ſocieties, and contribute a certain ſum weekly or month- 
ly to make up a purſe for the benefit of the whole. When 
any man is ſick, he is allow'd ſo much per week out of this 
fund till he can perform his buſineſs ; and if any man die, 
his widow receives ſome handſome preſent from the common 
ſtock to comfort her for her loſs. Theſe are things done by 
the loweſt rank of mechanicks ; and ſurely men of liberal 
education muſt have more 8 benevolence and gene- 
roſity than the illiterate, 

Perhaps the zeal I ſhew for the e of this deſign 
may make you ſuſpeRt that I am intereſted in it; but I 
allure you that I am no clergyman myſelf, nor have any 
relation to or connection with the clergy, except that 
friendſhip, eſteem, and regard, which their function claims 
from all mankind, : 

I take the liberty to give you theſe hints which you may 
improve as you pleaſe : and ſhall conclude with a ſaying of a 
very ingenious man, who ended a publick declamation with 
theſe words, Si quid recſe dini; hoc eft quod volui; / f nun, bes 
. qued potui, 
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On the Hom taTion thi syn rio of our. 
BLESSED S AVIOU R. | 


Aon td Yi an n pietate 2 verſus Dees fublatd, fides etiam, 
E ſecietas humani generis, & una excellentiſſ ima Virtus, juſe 
titla tollatur. A | 

| CictERo de Narurt Deorum. Lib. 1. 


N this ; polite and learned age, if an author appear in 
publick, it is expected that he ſhould either advance fome- 
— new, or adorn with a rich flowery diction what the 
world has been already favoured with. For my part, I have 


not the vanity to think, that either of theſe rare and excel- 


lent talents falls to my ſhare: notwithſtanding I ne my- 


ſelf, my appearing in publick is juſtifiable. 


There is a ſet of men who are too polite either to hear 


or read ſermons, or any other diſcourſes of the like nature. 


Tt is for them this eſſay is deſigned ; into whoſe hands pro- 
bably this will fall, and who will be induced to read it, either 
through curioſity, or for the fake of turning it into ridicule. 
But here I would forewarn them, that as I do not court 
fame by my writings, ſo I am quite regardleſs of their ſcorn. 
I write neither to improve the learned, nor entertain the cu- 
rious. And therefore I ſtudy neither ſublimity of ſentiment, 
nor elegancy of language ; but to ſpeak truth in plain and 
proper words, is the height of my ambition. Nor ſhall I 
gain my ends, if I am univerſally pronounced an ingenious 
man. No: I have different, and, as I perſuade myſelf, 
nobler ends in view: viz. to work a reformation of man- 
ners, to quicken a ſenſe of religion, and to raiſe in mens 
minds juſt notions of true and ſolid happineſs. If I can but 
cauſe one generous thought to ſpring up, one pious reſolution 
to be eſtabliſhed, one virtuous action to be formed, I ſhall 
think myſelf more amply rewarded for my pains, than if I 


were loaded with univerſal acclamations of praiſe. 
e 
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Tux ſubject 1 ſhall chufe for my preſent conſide ratio 
ſhall be that of our Lokp's humiliation and ſufferings 3 AS W 
for its natural fitneſs and tendency to raiſe pious thoughts in 
every generous breaſt; as for its ſuitableneſs and propriety ta 
the ſeaſon of the year. And here I am ſenſible; that I im- 

mediately expoſe myſelf to the ſcorn and ridicule of the frees, 
thinker. The croſs of CHRIs T is to him fooliſhneſs, His 
pride is too haughty, his notions are too ſublime, to ſubmit ta 
: deſpiſed and crucify'd Saviour. But to an honeſt, unpre- 

judiced, and humble mind, He is the power of God, and 
2 wiſdom of God. How muſt his contemplative ſoul ba 
ſoft in the abyſs of wonder as well as ſorrow, when, with a 
| ſteady faith, he beholds the pungent agonies of his bleſſed | 
83 —4 No leſs a perſon than the eternal ſon of God, did 
| inhnite wiſdom think ſufficient to execute the important work 
of man's redemption: He, who with unbounded ſway. 
commands cherubin and ſeraphin, angels and arch-an gels; 
| before whom thouſands of heavenly beings ſtand, and ten 
thouſand times ten thouſand miniſter unto him: who, by his 
almighty power, could in a moment's time, call millions of 
cxcatures out of a ſtate of non · exiſtence into being, in order 
to execute his uncontroulable commands. With what 4 
mixture of love and aſtoniſhment, of ſorrow and gratitude, 
lererence and praiſe, mult he behold this ſovereign Lord of. 
univerſal nature led as a lagib to the ſlaughter, and as a ſheep 
before his ſhearers is dumb, ſa He opened not his mouth? 
But let us turn our thoughts a little from the ſhocking 
| Cataſtrophe, and take a view of our ever adorable Saviour in 
the firſt ſcene of his human exiſtence. At his very firſt ap- 
pearance in the world; we find his humiliation commences. 
luſtead of a ſplendid palace, He is born in a ſtable, and the 
lord of glory is laid in a manger. His whole life was one 
continu'd ſcene of affliction, During his younger years, He 
earned his bread by the ſweat of his brow; and when He en- 
tered upon his publick character, and began the momentous 
work 
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work for which He came into the world, He was deſpiſed 
his friends and relations, who envied his ſuperiour wiſdom, 
He taught the will of God in a plain, eafy, and familiar way; 
and enforced his doctrine by the nobleſt motives. The 
world might have been ſenſibly convinced, that all the powen 


ef the univerſe were at his nod. He, thro' his unbounded. 
goodneſs, vouchſafed a miracle to feed thouſands in the wil. 
derneſs; and, by his almighty hat, called the dead to life 
'The blind ſaw his fight-reſtoring hand, the deaf heard his 
healing words, the dumb proclaimed his amazing power, 
and the very devils deelared his divinity, And though He 
thus went about doing good; he received in return perpetuil 
inſults and affronts. At laſt one of his own diſciples betrays 
him, and all the reſt forſake him. 

Oh] the bitter agonies of his ſoul ! what heart can con- 
geive, or pen ſufficiently expreſs them? Oh! how is He de- 
ſpifed and rejected of men; a man of forrows and acquaint- 

ed with grief! The unmercifu} Jews drag him away to tho 
Roman governour, before whom the King of Kings is 
arraigned as a rebel. He is ſcourged, condemned, ſpit up- 
en, crowned with thorns, and mocked. At length the 
Original of all things is crucified between two thieves. His 
tender hands and feet are torn with nails, and his precious 
fide is pierced with the fpear. But now the dreadful ſcene 
approaches, the moment is come, when the prince of life 
muſt depart this world. Mark! He bows; He ſighs, He 
dies! Good God ! what ſhocking convulſions follow this 
horrid deed ! 'Fhe mountains tremble, the earth opens, the 
temple is torn aſunder, the rocks are rent, the dead ariſe! 
all nature is in confuſion ! the ſun, the fountain of light, 
draws a veil over his face; fympathizing as it were with 
the Lord of nature, who was now gone down to the dark 
regions of the grave! But why was it ordained in the eter- 
nal decrees of heaven, that the only begotten ſhould thus 
deſcend from the boſom of his father, and undergo ſuch - 

| quiſite 
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quiſite tortures ? Preſumptuous man ! would'ſt thou unfold 
the unſearchable book of fate? Know this, and let this 
knowledge content thee ; that it was to ſatisfy an offended 
God for thy fin, and to purchaſe for thee, by his ſufferings, 
everlaſting manſions of bliſs. | aha 
Can the generous heart reflect on theſe things, and not be 
filled with an overflowing of ſorrow ? Can the man, whoſe 
breaſt glows with the leaſt ſpark of gratitude, indulge theſe 
| meditations, and not proſtrate himſelf, with the deepeſt hu- 
| miliation of ſoul, before the throne of grace, and ſuppliantly 
implore the divine mercy for his many and great fins; in 
every one of which he has been inſtrumental in acting over 
| again this horrid tragedy, and in crucifying the ſon of God 
afreſh ? and muſt they not work in him at the ſame time 
a firm and unſhaken reſolution of living righteouſly, ſo- 
| berly, and godly for the future? How ſhould theſe con- 
templations inſpire us with love and obedience towards God, 
charity towards our neighbours, and benevolence towards 
| all mankind? What an immenſe debt of love and adoration 
do we owe to the meek and lowly Jeſus for his exempl 
life and cruel death ? In the one He has given us the nobleft 
pattern of all that is good, lovely and virtuous ; and in the 
Other an evident demonſtration of God's irreconcileable ha- 
tred againſt fin, Man, vile worm! when he fell, a remedy 
was immediately found out for the diſeaſe : but the fallen 
angels, an order of creatures much more exalted in the 
ſcale of beings, are conſigned to endleſs perdition. No 
one, who is not entirely loſt to every generous ſentiment of 
humanity, can reflect on theſe things, and not cry out with 
the Pſalmiſt, I will magnify thee, O God, my King; and 1 
will praiſe thy name for ever and ever. Every day will [ 
live thanks unto thee, and praiſe thy name for ever and ever. 


Good-Friday, 1750, I, 
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_ The Scnoor of IMPUDENC Il 
Or, an ADVENTURE at Kaiiatn Gib 
To the 8 T UD E N T. 


SIR, Oxford, April 25, 1750, 


by WOULD be in vain to attempt, while I'm writing 
to a perſon in the ſame town with myſelf, to male 

him believe the letter came from elſewhere. You 
will know me for a fellow Student: but you will preſently 
know me too for a man, who am ſo only becauſe I think it 
one of the moſt eligible lives in the world. You will <afly 
gueſs, by my free way of communicating a very late tranſ- 
action, that I am, tho living in the Univerſity, wholly in- 
dependant on its power: and perhaps I do it more real ho- 
nour by this voluntary attachment, than many of you gen- 
tlemen who are very obedient to its rules, becauſe you dare 
not tranſgreſs them. 

I have ſtudy'd among you many years; I have endearourd 
to forming life on the plan of ſeveral the greateſt, the wiſeſt, 
and conſequently the happieſt men in the world, who are 2. 

mong you: J have made ſome advances by their example to- 
ward many of the nobler attainments of the mind; but by 


a late very memorable incident, I found to my no little diſ- 


appointment, that I ſtill wanted one of the moſt uſeful quali- 
fications of life, and yet one that I fee no way of getting 
at in Oxford ; T mean, IMPUDENCE. 

London ſoon recommended itſelf to me as the great ſchool 
for ſtudying this happy accompliſhment in. I immediately 
got thither ; and on enquiring among the choice ſpirits of the 
age that aſſemble nightly at the Bedford coffee-houſe, who 
was the greateſt proficient in this free and noble ſciences 
I was by one recommended to Crater HeNLY, by a ſecond 
op Dedtrr HELLENIUS, by a third to Squire FooTE, ro 
fourt 
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fourth to the perſon to whom a late pamphlet was addreſs'd 
by a title ſo pat to my deſign, To the mo/? e ee man livinꝑi 
I found fuch a diverſity of opinions, that it was not eaſy for 
a ſtranger to know what to fix upon. In fine, I reſolved to 
leaye to my own diſcernment the ſettling a point I found 


other people not at all ready to agree about, and determin'd. 


| not to be led by reports or appearances, but to viſit the 


reſorts of the gay and the great, and to e 


not by his character but by his actions. 


1 viſited that ſcene of all delights RANELAGH, I enterd 


| the room before it was half full, and had not gone a third of ; 


the circle, when the air and deportment of half a dozen 
parties of females that I met with, heighten' d by the hap- 
py contraſt of the milkſop looks and mincing ſteps of the 
pretty gentlemen who conſtituted the beau monde in breeches, 


| had almoſt determin'd me that my buſineſs was to engags 
| myſelf to a profeſſor of that ſex. I was coming apace to the 


reſolution, when the infamouſly famous Facto (a fellow 
whom nature has contriv'd to make half a fool, half a mad- 
man, and half a- lord) enter'd the room, dangling under his 
arm the ſcarce leſs eminent Mrs, REPARTEE. 

Tho' I had not the fpirit of divination enough in me to 
know the characters of theſe two egregious perſonages at 
ſight, I difcern'd however at the inſtant, that if I ſhould de- 
termine on a female profeſſor in the branch of knowledge 1 
was about to ſtudy, Mrs. REPARTEE was the-woman to be 
choſen from the world for the office: but I thought I as ſoon 
diſcover d in her companion an invincible argument againſt 
the making ſuch a choice, Alas! Fronti nulla fides is tod 
rue, as you will find by the ſequel. 

Facio is a man who puts even impudence itſelf out 
of countenance : he appears to have been born for the noble 
purpoſe of doing every thing he ought te be aſham'd of; and, 
to explain a little further upon the character I have already 
given you of him, nature has furniſh'd him with folly enough 
to think any thing, raſhneſs enough to ſpeak every thing he 

thinks, 
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thinks, and a rank in life that ſecures him from baving hi 
bones broken. 

I follow'd him twice round the room: 1 ador d the 
grace with which he affronted every man bs met, and put 
every woman that came in his way out of countenance, 
Happy, thrice happy, thought I, is the man poſleſs'd of 
ſuch talents ! But alas! I little imagin'd that people were 
born with the feeds of this great quality in them, as they are 
with that of poetry: much; leſs that myſelf, who was come 2 
long journey to learn what I now found was an innate incom- 
mnunicable property of the ſoul, poſſeſs'd the ſeeds of it in 
my own breaſt in as great a degree, as any of the greateſt 
worthies in it could poſſibly do; nay, that I only wanted the 
knowledge of my own accompliſhments, to ſet me in a light 
of giving lectures to the world in the very ſcience I had ig- 
norantly ſuppoſed myſelf ſo much deficient in. The moſt 
fatal parent of ſelf-flattery is compariſon. To this I ow 
the errour of believing ſoon after in too large a ſenſe, what! 
Was now blind to. 

I follow'd the noble FA cio cloſe : I look'd at the lady. 
to look at her is to love her: — I became enamour'd of her 
to madneſs,—to all madneſs except that of telling her ſo, 
Her noble guardian, whoſe talent is not diſcernment, (not- 
withſtanding his eternally rolling eyes might go a great way 
toward making people think ſo) tho' he ſaw me often, did 
not ſee this. Happily for me however he ſaw ſomething 2 
bout me that call'd yp his attention. Our Oxford taylors, 
I find, (but that by the bye) don't come into faſhions, til 
the people who ſet them are going out of them. All chan- 
ges of this kind are in extreams : I had the mortification to 
- find that my coat was ſo very different from his, that he at- 
tack'd me upon it; very familiarly taking me by the hand, 
and telling me, he ſaw I was a lover, for that one might al- 
ways diſtinguiſh an admirer of the ladies by the cut of his 
cloaths. I was rude enough to interrupt the laugh of ap- 
pauſe, with which the charming companion of my new ac- 
quaintance 
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quintance was epiloguizing his witty raillery. I addref'd, 
to her inſtead of the noble nothing who expected my. 
anſwer, and exclaimed with as little modeſty as he had ſhewn 
in his attack, M hat a misfortune it was to the world, that yoo 
4 genius Was not bred a taylor ! I had the lady faſt by the 
hand as I deliver'd this ejaculation : ſhe ſtar d at me er 
as much as I did at myſelf for having made it; and after half 
« minute's intercourſe of the modeſteſt eyes in the univerſe, 
ſhe gave me a gentle pat on the cheek, drew her lilly. 
fingers gently to her thumb, as if to catch ſome ſhameleſs, 


inſect ſhe had found there, and adding the pretence of throw- 


ing the vermin down, and drawing her foot ſoftly over it, ſhe 
kid, pray Mr. Modeſty, what part of the clouds have you juſt 
dropt from, that I never chanc'd to ſind you out before? 
I did not at that time underſtand the lady's manual addrefs 
to me; but I have been ſince acquainted by the choice ſpi- 
rits, that it is a form of ſalutation invented by the celebrated 
Mr. FooTE for the uſe of the fair ſex, and intended to give 
the gentleman who ſhould be honour'd with it a proof, that 
the lady among other qualifications is net wanting in a ſoft. 
hand, a gentle touch, a modeſt aſſurance, and a pretty foot. 
I could proceed to tell you ſome of the ſmarteſt things in 
the world that paſs d between us during the two ſucceeding, 
hours, in which we loung'd about the room among a parcel 
ef two-legged things ſo much below our Hotice, as not to be 
worth our attention or even our regarding that we had en- 
grols'd theirs. But ſuffice it, that after having nonſuited 
my noble antagoniſt at his ſecond attempt to be merry upon 
me, by telling him that I believ'd him to be the impudenteſt 
fellow upon the earth except myſelf, and that I honow'd 
kim for it extreamly, he ſeem'd ſo perfectly ſatisfy'd with 
the place I had aflign'd him, that he never diſputed ut with 
me afterwards, but very precipitately made his retreat out of 
one of the doors under the orcheſtre, leaving me in poſſcſ- 
hon of the field of battle and the lady. . 
I claim'd a conqueror's right ever my fair captive: ſhe 
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very good-naturedly anſwer'd, ſhe had received that paul 
fellow we juſt parted from, merely becauſe he had a ſuperiof 
ſhare of 'zaſe and freedom (this is the term for impudence 2. 
mong the ladies) to any body ſhe was at that time acquainted 
with; that excluſive of this recommendation, he had nothing 
| that deſerv'd the name of human about him; and that if, with 
the abundant ſhare of her favourite qualification which ſhe 
ſaw I was poſleſs'd of, I could convince her that I had one 
good quality beſide, ſhe ſhould own that, I had a right to 
every thing I ſhould be pleas d to command of her. 
You will eaſily conceive I had a favourable opinion e- 
nough of myſelf to ſuppoſe I was now within a hair's breadth 
of an incident, which I had never before taken into my 
thoughts as a part of my ſcheme. I congratulated myſelf a- 
bundantly on my happy fortune; and recollecting one by 
one all the good qualities I had to boaſt of, I ſpent ſomo 
time in determining which was the moſt obvious, the moſt 
ſure to be own'd at fight. I might have ſpar'd myſelf this 
trouble: the lady, who had left her virtue, not as I imagin'd 
defenceleſs, but to the guardianſhip of her wit, exerted that 
champion againſt me in fo reſiſtleſs and invincible a man- 
ner, that pleas'd me more and plagu'd me more than I think 
I was ever either pleas'd or plagu'd in my life. She heard me 
Enter my pretenſions ſeverally to every good thing the humgn 
mind could be poſſeſs d of, and fairly banier'd me one by ons 
Hut of them all. I am unwilling to own ſhe had reaſon on 
her ſide; but I frankly confeſs the had argument: I found 
the had only laugh'd at me when I thought ſhe had ſerioully 
promis'd me every thing; and I grew uneaſy at converſing 
with a perſon ſo much my ſuperior in wit as well as in im- 
pudence. | | 
I confeſs'd I was out of all hopes of her; and I told het 
too, I had come to London purely and purpoſely to be initi- 
ated in a quality, which I had indeed flatter'd myſelf a few 
hours ago I already poſſeſs'd in ſome degree, but that I now 


found there was ſo much diſparity between the baffled 5 
an 
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* ber, chat it was poſſible to have infinitely | more merit in 
it than him, and yet in regard to her to know infinitely 
Jes than nothing at all of it. I concealed the name of the 
amazing qualification I hinted at; but ſhe perfectly under- 
food me. Flattery on any ſubject is ſure to pleaſe a woman; 
but flattery on this was doubly acceptable to her. She 
laugh'd me out of the bad opinion J had entertain'd of my- 
lf, and no ſooner heard that I was ftation'd at this ſeat 
of erudition, than ſhe told me ſhe had long'd to ſee it a 
great while : ſhe offer'd me her ſervices very frankly in cha- 
rater of my inſtructor in the noble art: in fine, we came 
down hither three days ago in a Phaeton together. | 

IJ have the misfortune to find that the higheſt-ſeaſon'd 
diſhes, tho' they tickle the appetite the moſt highly of all o- 
thers, yet ſooneſt pall upon the repetition. You will confeſs 
from the inſtance of this letter, that I have made ſome pro- 
fciency in my new ſtudies; yet ſo it is, tho far from pre- 


ſuming to think myſelf perfect in the art, Lam heartily tir'd 


of my miſtreſs. Don't miſunderſtand the phraſe in the vul- 
gar acceptation z the lady is impenetrable to all the darts of 
lore ; the very mention of which the has abſolutely forbid, 
me; nor, were I ever ſo much inclin'd, ſhould I dare to 
attempt it, for fear of drawing the keenneſs of her wit and 
raillery upon me. In a word, I am tir'd of converſing with 
a perſon ſo much my ſuperior in a favourite accompliſhment; 
and as the man ſays in the Daily Advertiſer, who reminds his 
neighbours that a ſtray female pointer has ſtray'd into his 
yard, if you have no ambition to take ſome leſſons yourſelf 
on a ſubject that may be uſeful to you, any body that pleaſes 
che noble lord from whom I took her only excepted) may 
have her again paying the charges of her keeping. 


I am, Yours, &c. 


PATRICK McBLUSH, 


T | The 
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a ſchool-boy. 
been a perfect Atheiſt many years, diſcover'd all the ſymp- 
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The wonderful effe&s of the late EarxTHQUAKEs exemplifi, 

in a LETTER to a FRIEND. 

SIR, , 
Cannot better anſwer that part of your letter reſpecting 
my uneaſineſs at the prophecy of another earthquake, than 

by pointing out to you the confuſion of others; for I have 

no pretence to more fortitude than my neighbours. 

My uncle and aunt were in the utmoſt conſternation,—— 
The gigantick champion BuLLY Rus, who before out- 
brav a every body, now ſhrunk in himſelf and ſnivell'd like 
Your acquaintance Mr. QUERY, who has 


toms of horrour and deſpair. Wretch that J am, ſays he; 
good God! whither ſhall I fly from thy preſence? and 
turning to me, added, dear fir, let us beſeech the Lord to 
have mercy upon us, and down he feil on his knees, and 
pray'd molt devoutly. Beau JAUNTEE, as you call him, 
behav'd like the pretty filly creature he is. Drops and 
cordials could ſcarce keep him alive, and he was juſt fainting, 
when in ran Mrs.“ * * & tearing her hair. With all the 
viſible ſigns of diſtraction ſhe ſeiz'd the poor beau, and ſtrik- 
ing kin violently on the breaſt, There, thou vile wretch, 
ſays ite, may that be thy laſt: *T'was owing to thy imperti- 
nence and wicked in{inuations, that I broke the heart of one 
of the beſt huſbands in the world ; and now I have that to 
anſwer for in this my day of diſtreſs, Oh my dear huſband! 
my huſband |! and fainted, Ah conſcience hat wilt 
thou not diſcover ? 

Glad was I at this inſtant to ſee my friend Mr. T* VL. He 
aſſiſted me in this ſcene of diſtreſs; and we had juſt recover'd 
the unhappy lady, when a great rattling of coaches and 


claihing of whips was heard 1 the Fra and a general 
outcry that the earthquake was at the end of the ſtreet; 


and with this, news came that the fat lawyer at next door 
was dead, We ran to lend them affiftance likewiſe, where 


we 


ever. 
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ye found the old man juſt reviving, and calling out in 
broken accents, lead me to the church ! lead me to the 
church! where, upon a moderate computation, he had · not 
deen for forty years before. As he was limping along, he 
mutter d theſe words from Balaam. Oh! let me die the 
death of the righteous, and let my laſt end be like his.— 
another general outery enſued of a ſubterraneous voice, which 
was heard to pronounce theſe words: Woe be unto this 
city! Woe unto the inhabitants thereof! and woe be unto 
the wicked! This, however, happen'd to be only lady 


' FappLE's parrot, which was ſhut by accident into the vault, 


Fear will create a thouſand phantoms. Juſt at this time, a 
creat ſmoke was ſeen at Mr. STANZA the poet's houſe ; and 
eaſt it ſhould be on fire and the man in the midit on't, 
we burſt in and ran up to his ſtudy, where we found the re- 
pentant poet kneeling before a large fire, burning his frag- 
ments, He had before conſum'd a new, curious, and very 


| extraordinary tranſlation, which he had made of the 1/iad in 


the acrgſtick manner; the firſt letter of every line carrying 
on a catalogue of the perſons mentioned in that poem, which 
every one muſt bewail as a great Joſs to the literary world: 
and he was juſt then ſetting fire to fx large kcaps of Echos, 
Buts, and Rebuſes. This his conſcience excited him to do 
by way of attonement for writing a bawdy pecem, which 
was to have been publiſh'd that very day. 

I ſhould now have returned to our own family, for which 
| was in great pain; but my friend inſiſted on my going 
with him to Mr. GRipE's, where had becn long pent up 
and conceal'd from him his darling lady, Mis BRIGHT, At 
the door we met the old gentleman, who you know is. re- 


markably avaritious, heaping his bags and writings into a 


coach, which he had provided for his eſcape. Ihe good 
wife ſtood by, crying, Mr. Gries ! Mr. Grips ! you'll fill 
the coach too full; lord bleſs me! there will be no room 
for me and the children! Then you may ſtay till I come | 
dack, madam, ſays he, or get up on the coach-box. 1 his 

1 2 done, 
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done, he ſlapp'd to the door, turn'd the key, and order'd the 
coachman to drive on, leaving three dear children behind 
lock d up with his charge, the lovely Miſs BRTIOHT. My 
friend Dick, on ſeeing his love thro the window, forgot every 
other fear but that of loſing her, and was wholly intent on 2 
reſcue, which he perfected in good order, and had humanity 
enough to take the three children with him, whom I an 
told he carried to a relation's houſe of theirs, about ten mils; 
from town, and then made _ off with his lady. Heay n 
bleſs them together! 

As I was returning haſtily home, I ſaw a family in great 
diſtreſs ; the machine brought for their removal being over- 
loaded and broke down beſode the door. There was a gen- 
tleman ſtood by the vehicle, whom I took for the maſter of 
the family, whoſe deportment and ſerenity did not ſeem to 
betray any fear ; yet I diſcover'd afterwards, that he was al- 
moſt touch'd with «the general infatuation ; for a negro-byy 
ran up to him, and ſaid in broken Engliſh, Sir, be dere anodir 
God in de country, dat we run dither? No, my boy, ſaid the 
gentleman with a becoming reſignation, there is not; and 
therefore I will have the coach unloaded, and my family 
ſhall ſtay in town. When I came home, I found all things 
prepar'd for a decampment. My uncle and aunt were ki 
ready in the coach with the bully and the beau, and my 
horſe and that of Mr. Query's were by the coach-door. We 
mounted and drove on at a great rate, till we came to 
Hide-Park-Corner, where we were met by a man in a fo- 
reign habit : he deliver'd a paper to Mr. QUERY, who im- 
mediately cry*d out, ſtop, coachman, ſtop ! the earthquake 
is cur'd! and riding up to the coach, read this advertiſement. 


Tuft arriv'd from Lima (by the bleſſing of heav'n) and muy 
be apply d to for comfort on this melancholy occaſion, 

R. Down Divoxo BPALLIMONTADOo, the fo mi 
| celebrated, revioifying Phyſician, <0Þ0 is really, truly, and 
| bona fue, 2e a f te 97 ly jafe, certair, and ſouercign Kc- 
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medy — Earthquakes, Eruptions, and Vulcanos ; _ 
i; only à very little, little P1LL. | 

The incredible virtues of this medicine in her WI are e 
% much importance to be paſs'd over. For againſi Thunder and 
Lightning tis infallible, inſomuch as it always converts the Ni- 
tre into Hail-ftones, withelds the Air, when running away from 
tle region of Fire, and reduces that element to its own cell. 
Fir Winds, contrary Winds, and Hurricanes, tis ſo effectual 
and infallible, that ſailors ſhould never go to ſea without it. 
Many a ſhip has been leſt for want of this P1L1. Price only 
Two GuiNEAs. One of which is to be fwallow'd, in a dram 
if good Nants, juſt before the Earthquake, Lightning, Mi Indi, 
ir contrary Winds begin. D donomi ntado ſelementos dio 
fallitando. 

See the directions at large ; and conſult the Doctor himſelf, 
who lodges at the ſign of the Five Elements, PALL-MALL.. 


Yon can't conceive how all parties were comforted with 
this advertiſement. My uncle bleſs'd his ſtars ; my aunt was 
in raptures ; the bully began again to hold up his head; the 
beau complain'd of nothing now but a cruel pimple on his 
face, which he cover!d” with a patch he took out of a little 
box conceal'd in the head of his cane, and John the coachman 
had orders to drive home. As we return'd, Mr. Query 
confeſs'd to me that he was really very much frighten'd, and 
that he always believ'd in God, and was firmly perſuaded of 
the truth of the Chriſtian religion; but, ſaid he, I denied 
my opinion, fir, becauſe you know it has of late been un- 
ſalhionable. 0 j 

My uncle, the bully, the beau, and Mr. Query clubb'd, 
and made a conſiderable purchaſe of thoſe Pills; by means 
of which, or ſome other means, we have as yet been free 
from the Earthquake. But there is another circumſtance 
which is. more melancholy, and gives me much more un- 
eaſineſs than any earthquakes whatever could poſſibly do; 
th at is, our being returned to the ſame ſtate of wickedneſs, 

like 
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like the dog to his vomit, and the ſow to her wallowing in 
the mire, and are every day in danger of being devoured 
foul and body by our own inordinate paſfions. 


P. S. I was this day ſhewn a letter from a tradeſman in 
the country to his wife in town, which, in my opinion, 
contains a better Nefrum for Earthquakes than the above, 
and is as follows : | 


My Dear, 


| OULD you have me neglect the very buſineſs J came 
upon, to protect you from the ignorant, the mad, and 
the enthuſiaſtical? *Tis impious and vain for people to pre- 
tend to fly from the hand of heavin. The Almighty can 
ſtrike every part of the globe with the ſame eaſe as one par- 
ticular ſpot ; and conſequently you are as ſafe in London, as if 
you were in York, Exeter, or any where elle. 
Your apprehenſion, that the wickedneſs of a few may 
call down deſtruction on the whole, is to the laſt degree 


irreligious, and repugnant to the known attributes of the 


Almighty. Pray, is it conſiſtent with the mercy and juftice 
of God to puniſh any man for the fins of his neighbour ! 
There is one way, my dear, to be fafe and eaſy under every 
accident of this fort; and tho' it is a ſecret of infinite value, 
yet I may venture to tell it to you; and that is, 


To LIVE SO AS TO BE ALWAYS READY TO DIE, 


Virtue, my dear, needs no defence, 
No arms, but its own innocence. 


The ſteward who keeps his accounts clear and ready ba- 
Janc'd, hath no reaſon to fear his lord's calling to inſpect 
them. Now this ſecret, my dear, Pll give you leave to 
communicate to your friends and acquaintance, as I ſhall to 

| mine, 
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mine. But be ſure to give it the air of a ſecret, or twill 
have no effect; for the fineſt, the richeſt gems loſe their 
value, by growing too common. | 


I am, my dear, FI 
Your truly affectionats huſband, 
J. B. 


Pari of the ſecond CHORUS in the 
 THYESTES of SENECA. A 


OT wealth a monarch can creats, 
Nor purple robe of ſolemn ſtate ; 
The awful brow, majeſtic port, 
High-blazing roof, or gorgeous court, 

He is a king, who void of fear, 
With manly heart and conſcience clear, 
Can face the rude inconſtant crowd, 
And big-mouth'd faction, bellowing loud; 
Nor raging frown, nor ſuppliant knee, 
Can undermine his juſt decree. 

Not all the riſing morn reveals, 
Or ocean's dark abyſs conceals, 
Not all the Tagus' golden tide 
Does in his ſecret caverns hide, 
Nor waſtes, where howling monſters ſtmy, 
Can make his courage melt away. 

He unappal'd can lift his eye, 
Where thunder roars, and lightnings fly : 
"Ih Not raging Eurus ruſhing faſt 
dect Upon his ſea-amazing blaſt; 
1 The Adriatich boiling high, 
1 to And loudly menacing the ſky ; 
00 Nor brandiſſod ſword, nor fate's own dart, 

Can find out terrour 1n his heart, 


From 
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From ſummit of exalted mind | 

He views the world all unconfin'd ; 

A ſafe aſylum there enjoys 

From all its rage, and pomp, and noiſe ; 

And when the gods demand his breath, 

He meets his doom, and ſmiles at death. 
Each honeſt mind's a ſpacious realm, 

Where virtue reigns, and reaſon guides the helm.— 

In vain the Parthian brings from far 

His glittering implements of War, 

Envenom'd ſhafts, and flying horſe, 

And all the means of ſavage force; 

In vain with wily ſpeed he flies, 

And glancing back, his hunter dies. 
Who knows no fear, and he alone, 

Enjoys a ſceptre and a throne; 

In his own breaſt triumphant reigns, 

And meaner empire he diſdains. 


I envy not the mighty name 
Tts lofty pinnacle of fame ; 5 
The ſleepleſs monarch's anxious ſtate, 
Nor borrow'd ſplendour of the great. 
Mine be content and heav'n-born peace, 
With ſweet retirement and eaſe. 
Unknown to Rome's imperial pride, 
O may my years in ſilence glide 
And when the vilion's paſſed by, 
An old plebeian let me die | 
Since death in all. his terrour dreſt 
Alarms the unexpecting breaſt, 
Unwiſe is he, who in the crowd 
Forgets his coffin and his ſhroud. 


T N. 
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Au ADDRESS 70 an Hovst in Foz STREET 2 


THE 
HOU once lov'd abode of an heavenly fair, 
Ah! why that ſad look, and diſconſolate air? 

Methinks, thou forfaken, I hear thee complain 

The loſs thou haſt ſuffer d, and murmur in vain, 

Ye doors, on your hinges as ſlowly ye turn, 
Creak diſmal all day, and in treble notes mourn : 
Ye windows, where CYNTHIA, ſo mild and fo bright, 


| Beam'd on mortals beneath, and ſupply'd *em with light; 


vince ſhe in another horizon does ſhine, 
Forever look dull, and in darkneſs repine. 


Ah! rival of day, thy ExnDYMION behold, 
As, veibd in a cloud, thy fair ſiſter of old, 
When cloſing in ſlumbers her dear ſhepherd's eyes, 


| To ſteal a fond kiſs ſhe abandon'd the ſkies : 


From thy long eclipſe break, and with one gentle ſmile 
Diſpel all his fears, and his forrows beguile. 


As the pale ſleepleſs miſer, his bags ſtol'n away, 
Oft viſits the ſhrine, where his God Mammon lay ; 
There broods o'er his loſs, and indulges his grief, 
And ſighs to the winds all in vain for relief; 
50 I that dear manſion ſtill hover around, 
And haunt even dreaming that conſecrate ground, 
In happy concealment how oft did I gaze, 
With tranſports unſated on that lovely face ! 
That aſpect, where ſweetneſs and modeſty ſtrove 
Which moſt ſhould inſpire with wonder and love! 
But oh, profane Muſe, ne' er attempt to diſplay, _ 
In her eye-beams what languiſhing meanings did play! 
What ſmiles and ſoft glances ſo in ocent ſtole 
On love's gentle embaſly, warm from her foul ! 
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How beauty, in bluſhes dreſt like a ſweet bridez 
Sat thron'd on her cheek in vermilion pride ! 

Her perſon. how lovely! how graceful her air! 
With a temper as mild as her viſage is fair ! 

Her manners ſo artleſs, and yet fo refin'd ! 

80 humble and yet fo exalted her mind! 

Her paffions ſo tender and warm yet ſo chaſte, 
Like the veſtal's pale fire, they burn in her breaſt ! 
So poignant her wit, and her judgment ſo clear 
So female her heart is; and yet ſo fincere ! 


But ceaſe; fond deſcription; nor labour to paint 
The form of an angel or worth of a faint: 
With graces the Gods ſo adorn'd her all o'er, 


To love is preſumption, — then, mortals, adore. 


1 | T. AV. 
5 Wha 
Fl The DRoNE and the SPIDER, A FABLE, as. 
| Oe. | [he 
In imitation of Mr. GAY. Thro 
And 
Itane pardſii te, ut ſhes nulla reliqua i in te fiet tibi? This 
| TERENTs — WM The 
8, baniſh'd from th ind ben hive, = 
A DRoNE, deſpairing now to live; TER 
Travers'd with mournful hum the air; 
Deſp 
He fell into a SpIDER's ſnare. Whi 
In hopes to break the ſlender chain, . 1 


His wings he ſhook; but ſhook in vain: 
The more he ftrove, entangled more, F 

: 

He gave the fruitleſs labour o'er. 


Ah, moſt unhappy Drone | he cry'd ; 
The means of life were firſt deny'd : 


T0 


The STUDENT, 
The cruel. honey-making weal 
Drove me all helpleſs from the cell: 
And now, of liberty bereft, 
I'm to a Spider's mercy left 
But all muſt die, or ſoon or late — 
With patience 1 ſubmit to fate. | ” 


The SPIDER lurk'd unheeded Wi . 
| And heard the ſad foliloquy; 5 1 

Then ruſhing on his captive ſaid: 

| Shall abject cowards patience plead ! ? 

Had that firm virtue ſtee'd your breaſt, 

With freedom you had yet been bleſt ; 

| Where induſtry preferment meets, 

Had ſhar'd the toil, and ſhar'd the ſweets, 

Obſerve this web; What happy art 

| The fabrick ſhews in ev'ry part ! 

| View well the texture and deſign ; 

What filk was ever half ſo fine | 

With what exactneſs too decreaſe 

The circles regularly leſs | 

Thro each the parting rays extend, 

And all the curious frame ſuſpend, 

This common centre 1s my throne : 

The mechaniſm all my own : 
Myſelf from out theſe bowels drew 
The ſubtle film, and ſpun the clue, 
How diff *rent is your caſe and mine 
Deſpis'd, exploded, you repine 
While I, diſdaining to depend, 

rind in Oy a real ins, 


He ſpoke. The Drone, his lawful prize, 
Unfit to live, unpitied dies. 
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A Soliloquy on Recovery from Sickneſs, 


— OY TOI ETONAXAIZ, 
AAA EYXAIE OEDYE EEBIZOY- 
D, EZEIE EYAMEPIAN—— Evurivrin. 


Iſtreſs'd, O Gon, yet paſſive, how the ſcales, 
That hung fo poiz'd, wou'd turn; if life or death 
Was by thy maſked providence deſign'd ; 
J late effay'd in doubtful notes to ting : 
But now thy mercy Kindly intervenes, 
And frees me from the agonizing pains, 
Which did each noble vital part aſſail; 
Now opens to my view a proſpect fair 
Of more revolving ſeaſons yet to come. 
My heart with zeal and gratitude relenting 
Pours forth her thanks before thy awful throne, 
For peace, for health, and faculties reſtor'd. 
Thou might'ſt, dread ſov'reign, have confin'd me here, 
With loſs of quict, reaſon, ſenſe decay'd, 
A ſtate forlogn and far more worſe than death. 


Depriv'd of MyRa, thy beſt. fav'rite gift, 
And conſcious ef no ſcarlet ſtains within, 
Penſive I walk the ſolitary grove, 

And often call on death, but call in vain : 
My fancy draws him as an angel fair, 

And courts him as the meſſenger of peace, 
Without whoſe friendly aid, I ne'er ſhall reach 
Thoſe joys, which Revelation doth aſſure, 
Theu haſt in ſtore for all the truly wiſe, 


But ſince thy will decrees my longer ſtay, 
O! give me patience, lend aſſiſting glace; 


to 


To gr. 
That 
And p 
Shou'd 


| Joy f 
| Be e 


And « 
Direc 
All pe 
And 


To grapple with the numerous ills of life, 

That riſe in hideous forms to ſcare my ſoul, 

And plunge me in the gulf of black deſpair. 
gnou'd the ſcene change, and gayer proſpects riſe, 
| Joy ſmile around, and Plenty ſtrew my way, 

Be ever preſent! equal danger's there. 

And oh ! if for thy glory life's prolong'd, 

Direct the means conducive to that end. 

All pow'r is thine, all nature at thy beck, 

And nothing able to reſiſt thy will. 


2z ENO. 


HORACE, Book I. Ode 5. 
| PARAPHRASED. 


HAT eflenc'd oh on beds. of roſes laid - 
Courts thee, O PyRRHA, in ſome pleaſing ſhade, . 

In artleſs elegance of dreſs array d ? 

What fav'rite ſwain commands thy niceſt care, 

And bids thoſe ringlets grace thy flaxen hair ? 

Oft of the Gods he'll with a ſigh complain, 

Oft at your broken vows lament in vain: 

Secure and heedleſs of the ſhifting ſcene, 

Surpriz d he'll view that aſpect once ſerene 

Ruffled with frowns; who now within his army 

Thinks he poſſeſſes 85 in all your charms; 

And too too eaſily believes you'll prove 

True to his paſſion, yielding to his love, 

Wretched are thoſe, whom that fair form beguiles, 

Dupes to your charms, and victims of your ſmiles} - 

My weeds all wet and dripping from the main, | 


And votive tablet hung on high proclaim, 
My bliſs ſecure, and peace reſtor d again. 


On 
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On a Youxs 1481 Playing and finging 


wy 
UPHEMIA play'd :——what lively raptures ſtole 
With gentle force on ev'ry ſenſe around ! 
Touch'd with the ſudden joy my very ſoul 
At once ſprung forth to catch th enchantin g ound, 


_ 
She ſurig that voice I almoſt dy'd to hear, 
My raviſh'd ſoul could ſcarcely be repreſt, 


| Eager to mingle with that heav'nly air, 
Which ſhe with her ambroſial breath had bleſt. 


III. 
Turn fair one; by thoſe eyes new life, (I cry d) 
As by heav'n's ſtolen flame, will be inſpir'd : 
She turn'd :——when ſtraight, like SEMELE, I dy'd 
Beneath the lightning I had juſt defir'd, 


With kind ſurprize my ſudden fall ſhe view'd, 
And rais'd me pale and breathleſs from the ground ; 
Her angel-touch the ſprings of life renew'd, 
And with new joy my vig'rous Pale bound. 


T. 
Ah! fair Eurmemra, in this gentle ftrife 
How could I wiſh whole ages to employ ? 
'This ſtill to make the buſineſs of my life, 
h Thus ſtill Tu die to live, and. live to 4. 


ANTONII 


AN 
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ANTONII ALSOP GUILIELMO N— 
ODE EPISTOLARIS. 


HARE vir, crebri officij benignus, 
; Chare vir, noſtris vicibus dolere 
Suetus, et totum quod adeſt levamen 
Ferre paratus; 
Semper 0 „ noftris; ſemel et ſecundo, 
| Rebus adjutor, facilis favenſque 
Quo ſoles vultu cape Jucuoſe 
Munera Muſæ. 
Ter quater Phcebe, docilis novari, 
Diſpari aſpectu ſimilique fulſit, 
Seva mi de quo ſecuere dulces 
Fata Hymenæos. 
Nullus ex illo vacuum doloris 
Me dies ſponſæ immemoremve vidit, 
Nulla nox ſomnos placidos, ut olim, in- 
| dulſit ocellis. 
dive per terram vagus hoſpes erro, 
dive iter rado liquidum per æquor, 
Quo feror cunque aut fugio, peremptæ ux. 
oris imago 
t comes, triſtis comes: O placenti 
Umbra deludens ſpecie! O amantis 
Vana ſpes, cui tam prope ſponſa fertur 
Tam procul abſens ? 
Hanc mihi poſtquam rapuit Tomantis 
Ira, non ardens patriam videndi 
Cura cor tangit, nec habent quod olim 
Dulce penates. 
Quin ſita hinc longs loca, priſtinoque 
dæculo ignotum paro me per orbem 
Devehi, averſis dubius ferarve 


Auſpicibus Dijs. 


Artiuiii 
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Artium expertes eo per popellos, 
Artium ipſe expers, ubi non canori 
Quis ſciens plectri, nec amata Phœbo 
| Pieridum vox 
Uſpiam auditur, licet arva Divus 
Rectà equos flectens propiore torret 
Lampade, et flamma rutilus potenti 
Omnia complet. 
Qui color vitæ mihi cunque, ſeribam, 
Et tibi ſcribam; mihi ſin dierum 
Inſtet extremus, renuatque plures 
Jupiter annos, 
Carmen hoc magni accipias amoris 
Ultimum pignus: valeas, amice, 
Et mihi quicquid ſuperi negarunt, 
Dent tibi letum. 


* 


The Author of this Ode is toa well kriown to need any recom 
mendation. But 2ve think a a duty owing to his memory to infirm 
the publick, that propefals are - juſt publifh'd for printing lit 


Works in one Volume Pnarto, for the benefit of a very near 


relation, 


In ANT RUM NIGVEN fer crib "11S OX lructun. 


Edite, Parnaſſi colles et culmina Pindi; 


Muſarum in veſtris non canit ulla jugis. 
Hanc voluere ſibi merito ſacrarier ædem 
Pierides, manibus quam poſuere ſuis. 


END of the fourth xumbe,. 
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MONTHLY MISCELLANY: 
NUMBER V. May 31, 1750. 
— 
On BEAUTY. 


No oris quam depo hs ſpectator fiem. 
TENT. 


TY Uno is not to enquire into the nature and effeQis 
of Braurv, but only to point out ſuch qualifica- 


tions, as are neceſſary to make it truly amiable, and without 
which it is rather a diſgrace than an ornament to the per- 
fon poſleſs'd of it. 

The firſt of theſe is VigTUE. This, I think; is abſo- 
lucy neceſſary 1 in all perſons of every age and condition, to 
make them agrecable and recommend them to our eſteem 
and approbation, An handſome Courtezan is a very mean 


and contemptible creature: the beauty of her face, inſtead 
Numb. V. X of 
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of excuſing her folly adds to the deformity of her character; 
and whorrer i is acquainted with the one, can take but little 
pleaſure i in the other. If ſhe has receiv'd any advantages 
from nature or education, her abuſe of theſe tends to aggra- 
vate her guilt, and render her more odious and diſagreeable. 
In ſhort, the moſt celebrated Peereſs in the land, that has, 
loſt her innogence, will appear nb leſs unamiable in the 
eyes of a man of ſenſe, than the meaneſt Orange-Wench in 
Drury-Lane. | 

The ſecond neceſſary Ta Benthat is MopESTY; by 
which I underſtand, not barely ſuch a modeſt deportment as 
becomes all perſoris of either ſex alike; but withal a certain 
graceful baſhfulneſs, which is the peculiar ornament and 
characteriſtick of the fair ſex: There is a degree of boldnes 
very allowable and even commendable in a man, which is 
quite unnatural in a woman: in the one it denotes couragt, 


in the other an impertinent aſſurance ard haughtineſs. The 


more feminine ſoſtneſs and beauty any one has in her cout. 
tenance; the more inſufferable is her maſculine behaviour: 


her good qualities (if ſhe has any) will be generilly unob. 
ſerved, ſeldom approved of, and never commended ; and 


tho' in all other reſpects ſhe may be compleatly amiable, yet 


for, want of a becoming | MopzsTy ſue will appear com- 
pleatly diſagr ceable. 


'The' third thing tequiſite is Gœob-SENSE. BrAurr 
without this is . ; and however it may raiſe our com. 
paſtion, 1 it can never make us admire the poſicfor, of it. 


Her very looks will betray her weakneſs i her langutiting 


aifs and fotc'd {miles vive us a diſguſt to the mot exqui- 
fite features arid the faireſt complexion ; and when once ſhe 
begins to ſpeak, her charms vaniſh in an inſtatit. To be 
Hleafed with the 2 beauty of a fodl is 4 mat cf the grcateſt 
tolly. | | 


After Goop-SENSEH comes Goop-NATURE ; which is as 


4 


Ken ful to the mind, as BEAUTY is to the body, It makes 
wrt WG Yin TyYs 
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VieToE appear in the moſt amiable light, * adds a luſtre 
to every other good quality. It gives the finiſhing ſtroke, if 
[ may ſo ſay, to an handſome face, and ſpreads ſuch an en- 
raging ſweetneſs over it, as no art can equal nor any words 
deſcribe. On the other hand, the frowns of Mi- nature diſ- 
grace the fineſt countenance: not even the wrinkles of old 
age can make it ſo homely and deformed. A ſcold, tho' never 
fo ) handſome, is univerſally hated and avoided: the very light 
of her is adious, and her company intolerable. N 
I ſhall mention but one more qualification requifite to 


make BEAUTY amiable; and that is Goop-BREE DING. As 


a precious ſtone, when unpoliſhed, appears rough, ſo Be au- 
Ty without GooD-BREEDING is aukward and unpleaſing. 
Nature indeed is at all times the ſame, þut does not diſcover 
its beauty till refined and improved by art. A genteel beha- 
riour, tho it cannot alter the ſhape and complexion of A ſine 
woman, is however neceſſary to make them agreeable : Vix- 
Tus, Mop ESTVY, Goop-SENSH, and Goon-Narwal 
will ſignify but little without it. »Tis not ſufficient that a 
woman has good ſeatures and an handſome perſon, unleſs ſhe 
knows how to ſhew them off to the beſt advantage; nor 
will the fineſt accompliſhments make her compleatly agree-. 
able, unleſs the y are properly improved by a good education, 
and appear conſpicuous 1 in a polite behaviour. 

Erery man of ſenſe and taſte will, I believe, allow the, 
neceſſity of the qualifications abovemention'd to make BRx Au- 
TY truly amiable ; and that, notwithſtanding they all equally 
contribute to effect this, yet if one of Hm only i is wanting. 
the others will have but little power without it. 

How inexpreſſibly amiable muſt that perſon be, in whom 
all theſe qualifications unite ! whoſe countenance beſpeaks 
the moſt untainted VIRTUE j whoſe looks are full of the 
moſt engaging MoptsTY ; from whoſe eyes Goon-SENSE 
md Goop-NATURE dart their enlivening rays ; and whoſe 
whole behaviour is a per fect pattern of GGo0D-BREEDING & 

X 3, 09 75 4 
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Oxford affords a remarkable inſtance of the moſt exqui, 


fite BxAurv, thus adorned with every good quality and 
defireable accomplifhmnent : 8 


Nil criturum alias, nil ertum tale Kar er 


But here I muſt top my pen, and leave it to ſome able 
hand | to draw a picture of the matchleſs Miſs 
Our Oxford Students will eaſily know how to 
fill up this blank: and our other readers may ſupply i it with 
whatever name they think deſerving the character It 


4 FRAGMENT ＋ NAV.IUS 
| CRITICALLY EXPLAINED. 


Mr. STupenT, | 
W HILE others applaud your wit, give me leave to 


commend your judgment: and it is for this; that you 
are not unwilling ſometimes to ſacrifice a few pages of your 
monthly productions to dabblers in Critique. A noble fund 
this, believe me, eſpecially for a young beginner. Every 
one can't write original pieces, but every one can find fault; 
and, the lucky diſcovery once hit upon, there remains no 
reſt to the ſagacious head, till it has ſeen its offspring in print. 
Hence (if you continue your indulgence} you will never fail 
of ſufficient ſubſidies: Hence the following animadverſions of- 


fer themſelves to the publick, thro the vehicle of Ju dau- 


Gentſhip $ lucubrations, 


There is a 883 in old Nxy1vs, which ſays thus: 
Coquus edit Neptunum, Venerem, Cererem : And it is call'd by 
STRADA an Enigma. This Riddle Noxtvs attempts to 
unfold, by ſubſtituting for the three laſt words, piſces, olerc, 
panem. See then the meaning in Engliſh. A baker (for that 


is here meant $ by 1 ) eats Hb, pot-berbs, and bread. 's 
15 1 a \ : N 0 Fo 
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noble diſcovery truly! Pray, what does a barber, a taylor, 
: \ cobler eat? Why Phy pot-herbs, and bread, when they come 
in his way; and a baker can do no more. Let us a little 
alter the form of the words, and reduce them to a queſtion. * 
| aſk then, What man is that who eats fiſh, pot-herbs, and 
bread ? A baker, anſwers Noxius. And why a baker, ra- 
ther than any other man? He aſſigns no reaſon, and is in the 
right not to offer at it ; but by his ſilence has left us another 
Riddle, much more unintelligible than that he pretends to 
unravel. What then ? ſhall we thus tamely ſuffer our friend 
Nzv1vus to be tortur'd. and mangled by e a ſtupid unmeaning 
Grammaticafter ? No, dear Student, let us riſe bravely in his 
defence. Why, mun, he was one of us: A wit of the firſt 
rank, and wrote nothing without juſtneſs and propriety. Had. 
it not been ſo, Hok Ack would never have paſs'd an enco- 
mium upon him, equal at leaſt to any he beſtows on the beſt 
of the old Authors: N vius in manibus non eft, c. His 
« works were ſo much admired, that the book was thrown 
« aſide: they had it all by heart.“ Now muſt we not 
conclude from hence, that this ſentence of his has ſome 
real and ſubſtantial meaning couch'd under it? that it con- 
tains all the properties of a juſt Enigma? that the three 
words predicated are preciſely adapted to the ſubject ? and 
that they are applicable to him, and him alone ? I am really 
of this opinion; and proceed to give you (as I think) a very 
intelligible account of them. 

In the firſt place, the word edit, which (in complaiſance 
to PLINY's authority) is render'd eats, I would have render'd 
publiſhes, or expoſes to ſale. Thus then “ the baker expoſes 
« to ſale Neptune, Venus, and Ceres.” But how ſo? Put for 
Neptunus ſal, for Venus fermentum, and for Ceres triticum, 
and you have all the ingredients of what he ſells;—his leaf. 


Here now is a Riddle indeed ! For that Neptune may fairly 


repreſent ſalt, requires but ſew grains of it to diſcover: and 
the putting of Venus for yeaſt or leaven ( which is the froth or 
foam of ſome fermented liquor) her Greek name ſufficiently 


mand 
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uſtifics. But what ſhall we ſay to the laſt, Ceres and tritl. 
cum? Here my guide Oedipus deſerts me, and refers me to 
the firſt Davus J ſhall meet, for the ſolutign of this great dif- 
ficulty, 

aden, Dear STUDENT, for the preſent: this is my firſ 
eſſay for your ſake : wherefore, as you tender your reputa- 
tion, which for the future I intend to take under my pro. 
tection, be ſure to puff it off handſomely. For I am hugely 
in love with my performance, and ſhall pity thoſe weak 
wretches (if any ſuch there be) who chuſe rather to think with 
Non1vs, than with me and ove. But after all, if I have not 
quite hit the mark, yet the moſt ill- natur d will admit that 
my aim was good; that my cake is not all dough. And if they 
allow but ſome partial ſolution of the Hinigma propos'd ta 
have been made by me, I am at cate: their guts, if not 
their brains, (probably both together) will ſuggeſt to them, 
that hal, If a teaf 1 is better than no read. 


J am yours, &c. 


TROXARTES. 


An ORIGINAL LETTER 
Ham RICHARD BAXTER (the famous D:ſenting Minifir) 


in vindication of his own conduct. 


For the Rev. Dr. 13 A the King's Profoſir 
of Theologie at his lodgings in CII RS’ CHURCH, OXFORD. 


December 20, 16. 70. 
*% vour ingenuity giveth me full ſatisfaction, Jam very 
deſirous to give you ſuch juſt ſatisfaction concerning 
myſelf, that you may think neither better nor worſe of me 
than 1. am. We old men are prone to haye kinder thoughts 
ef our childiſh old acquaintance than of later, and to value 


moſt theix eſteem whom we molt eſteem; and the current 


report 
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feport of your honeſty as well as e me, A 


| great eſtimation of you from us all. 


[ was before the wars offended much | a the ee of. 


| ignorant drunken readers who had the care. of ſouls, and the 
| great number of, worthy miniſters who were. caſt out and 
| ruined, and. of ſerious Chriſtians, that were proſecuted for 
praying together and for little things. I was one of thoſe 


that were glad that the Parliament 1640 attempted a re- 


formation, of theſe things, which I expreſs'd perhaps too opens / 


ly, I liy d in a town ( Kederminſler ) then famous for riot- 
ouſneſs and drunkenneſs. They twice roſe againſt me, and 
thought to kill me; once for ſaying that infants had original 
in, &c. the next time for perſuading the church-wardens to 


| execute the Parliament's orders (the King being yet with 
| them) for defacing the images of the Trinity on the Croſs ; | 
| when they knock'd down two ſtrangers for my ſake, that 


carried it to their graves. Then the old curate indicted me 
at the aſſizes, I never heard for what; but I Was forc d to 


| be gone. If any did but ſing a pſalm or repeat a ſermon. in 
| their houſes, the rabble cried, down with the eee ee, 


LL +4 


the town were forced to fy : —— me to Conentres, where we 
lived quietly z but having nothing of their, own they were 
conſtrained to become garriſon ſoldiers, and I took my bare 
det to preach once a week, refuſing the offered place of 
captain to the garriſon: 5 he news of 200000 murder'd by 
the Iriſh and Papiſt ſtrength in the King's armies, and the 
great danger of the Kingdom, was publith'd by the Parlia- 
ment: my judgment then was, that neither King nor 
Parliament might lawful] y fight againſt each. other; that 
the conſtitution united them, and dividing was difloly- _ © 
ing and deſtroying z and only heceſſary deſence of the con- 
. was lawful ; but that the bonum publicum was the 
cliemtial. end of government : and though I. thought both 
lies faulty, I thought that boch the defenſive part and 
the ſalus populi lay on the Part: ament's ſide; which I very 
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openly publiſhed and praftiſed 4 ee the Parliament 
Kill profeſſing, that they took not arms againſt the King, 
but againſt ſubjectsʒ that not only fled from juſtice, but ſought 
by arms to deſtroy the Parliament, &c. In a word, my prin- 
ciples were the ſame with Biſhop BiLsoN's (of Subject in) and 
JEWELL's, but never ſo popular as R. Hook ER's. When 
I had ſtay d in Coventree a year, my father in Shropſhire was 
plundered by the King's ſoldiers, who never was againſt the 
King or conformity. I went into Shropſhire, and he was for my 
fake taken priſoner to Linſhall. I ſtay d at Longford garriſon 
two months; and got him exchang'd for Mr. R.FowLex. In 
that time the garriſons being a little more than a mile's di- 
ſtance, the ſoldiers on each fide us'd frequently to have ſmall 
attempts againſt each other, in which Judge Frenne's eldeſt 
fon was kilfd' on our fide, and one ſoldier on their fide; and 
no more that I know of. I was preſent when the ſoldier was 
kill'd : the reſt ran away, and our ſoldiers hurt him not but 
offer d him quarter, but he would not take it nor lay down 
his arms; and IT was one that bid him lay them down, and 
threaten'd to ſhoot him, but hurt him not, he ſtriking at 
me with his muſket, and miſſing me. I rode away from 
him, and Capt. Hol Dixos the governour, being behind me, 
ſhot him dead: and it grieved me the more, becauſe we 
heard after, he was x Welchman and knew not was ſaid to 
him. I never ſaw a man kill'd but this; -nor indeed 
this, for I was rode away from him. Above 200 priſon- 
ers we there took; and all ſave two or three got away from 
us through a ſink-hole, and the reſt were exchang'd. I re- 
turn'd to Coventree, and follow'd my ſtudies another year. 
All that garriſon abhorred ſectarian and popular rebellious 
principles. The Parliament put out the Earl of E/ex and 
new modelled their armies, and gave FAtRFAX a new com- 
miſſion, leaving out the King; when before all the ſoldiers 
commiſſions were to fight for King and Parliament. Naſely 
hight ſuddenly followed. Being near, I went ſome days after 
to ſee the field and army : when I came to them (before 

Lucio 
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Lvicefier) divers orthodox captains told me, that we were all 


Ike to be undone, and all along of the Miniſters, who had 


al (fave Mr. Bowl Es) forſaken the army, and the Sectaries 
had thereby turn'd their preachers, and poſſeſs d them with 


deſtructive principles againſt King, Parliament, and Church; 


and now they ſaid, God's providerice had put the truſt of the 
people's ſafety into our hands, and they would, when the 


conqueſt was finiſh'd, change the government of Church and 


State, and become our lords. This ſtruck me to the heart . 


I went among them and found it true. Hereupon they per- 
ſuaded me yet to come among them, and got WHALzY (then 
ſober and againſt thoſe men) to invite me to his regiment 


the moſt ſectarian and powerful in the army. I went home 
to Crventree, and ſlept not. til I had call'd together about 
twelve or more reverend miniſters who then liv'd here, (di- 
vers are yet living) and told them our ſad caſe, and that I 
had an invitation, and was willing to venture my life in trial 
to change the ſoldiers minds. I aſked leave of the conimittee 
and governours, who conſented. Before midnight the gar- 
riſon reviled the committee for conſenting. They ſent for 


me again, and told me I muſt not go; the ſoldiers would 
mutiny. I told them J had promiſed, and would go. But 
I fooliſbly to ſatisfy them told them my reaſons, which ſet 


Col. PuREFoy in a rage againſt me for ſo accuſing the ar- 
my. The next morning I went, and met with the conſe- 


quent of my error; for CROMWELL had notice of what I 
ſaid, and came about before I could get thither, and I was 
met with ſcorn, as one that came to ſave Church and State 


from the army. There I ſtaid awhile, and found, being 


but one in the place, I could do but little good. I got Mr. 
Cook to help me, who fince helped Sir GEORGE BooTH into 


Chefter for the King, and was impriſoned for it, tho now he 
is ſilenced. He and I ſpent our time in diſputing againſt the 
deſtroyers, and ſo far prevailed as to render the ſeducers in 


that regiment contemned, except in one troop or a few 


more. I told the orthodox Parliament of their danger. But 
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CROMWELL fruſtrated my chief hope, and would not ſuffer 
me to come nigh. the general, the head-quarters, or. himſelf, 
nor ever once to ſpeak to him, When the war ſeemed over, 
I was invited home again; but I call'd near twenty mini- 
ſters together at Coventree, and told them that the criſis was 
now not far off; the army would ſhortly ſhew themſelves 
in rebellion againſt King, Parliament and Church; and I was 
willing to venture my life to try to draw off as many as [ 
could againſt them. They voted me to ſtay: 1 went back, 
and it leaſed God, that the very firſt day they met at Net- 
ting ham in council to confederate as I foreſaw, I was not only 
kept away, but finally ſeparated from them by bleeding a- 
| moſt to death, 120 ounces at the noſe; had not that pre- 
vented, TI had hazarded my life at Triploe heath, where they 
broke out, but had done little good. F or when the ſober 
part then declared againſt them, they drew off about 5000 
or 6000 men, and CROMWELL filled up their places with 
Sectaries, and was much ſtronger than before. All that I 
could do after, was to preach and write againſt them. This 
is the true account of the caſe of your old friend, 


* RICHARD BAXTER. 


How little knew Mr. DuzeLL! how falſely he deſcribed 


my caſe at Kederminfter ! 1 _ not now ftay you with a 
narrative, 


Th unt of a CLERGYMAN's family, 


To the 8 13 U 3 E N IT. 
8 IR, 


BSERVING in your laſt number the ſcheme, which 4 

| worthy friend of mine told me he intended to ſend 
you, for raiſing a fund for the maintenance of the Widows and 
Children of the inferiour Clergy, J have taken the liberty to 
ſend you the fallowing ſtory ; which, as it is true, proves how 


necellary 


. 
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neceſſary a proviſion of this kind is. Was every man to 
communicate the diſtreſſes which fall under his own obſerva- 
ration from the want of it, I am perſuaded you would have 
matter enough to fill ſeveral folios : but if you publiſh now 


| and then a ſtory of this kind, it will keep the ſcheme alive, 


and very poſſibly be the occaſion of its being carried into ex- 
ecution; The following I had from one of the family, who 
was a ſharer of the diſtreſſes you will find in it. She would 
not give me leave either to mention her name or . I 
ſhall therefore ſpeak of it in general terms. 

A clergyman in the weſt of England, poſſeſs'd of a living 
of 1501. per annum, had five children, three ſons and two 
daughters. The education of his ſons he took to himſelf : 
that of his daughters fell to the lot of his wife, who (to 
tell her character in few words) was in no reſpect inferiour 
to any of her ſex either for the charms of her perſon or 
mind; and if ſhe was excell'd in merit by any of ours, it 
was by her huſband, whoſe private character as a man and 
a chriſtian made him as much the object of eſteem to thoſe 
who had the happineſs of his acquaintance, as his amiable 


behaviour in his function gain'd him the love and veneration 


of all thoſe who had only heard of his character. Under 
the care and tuition of this worthy couple, who were living 
patterns of virtue and goodneſs, were theſe children brought 
up. After the father had ſeen his three ſons ſettled in the 


world in trades ſuited to their capacities and his fortune, he 


died, and left his wife and two daughters worth about 200 l. 
and the goods of the houſe, which, as they had been many 
years married, could not be of any great value. What a 
ſhocking downfall was this! thus to- be reduc'd from an in- 
come of 150 J. per annum, to that of 10 l. | 

But to let the lady tell her own ſtory, —T ſhall give it you 
in her own words. She ſaid, that the loſs of her father 
afflicted her too much to give her leave to think of herſelf, 


and that this misfortune threw her mother into ſo violent a 


ht of illneſs as alarm'd her with the dreadful apprehenſions 
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of a ſecond loſs equal to the firſt: but time, ſays ſhe, and 
ſcarcity of money having brought us a little to ourſelves, my 
mother, ſiſter, and myſelf, the melancholy remains of a once 
chearful family, began to think how we ſhould live. My 
ſiſter and I propoſed going to ſervice, and to allow our mo- 
ther ſomething every year out of our wages. My brothers 
too, whoſe duty to her was no leſs than their love to us, in- 
ſiſted on being admitted into a contribution ſo agreeable to 
their duty and inclination. My mother, who was behind 
none of us in affection, thanked us with tears in her eyes for 


our kind offer; and ſaid, that the thought herſelf amply re. 


warded by this expreſſion of their love and duty for all the 
care and pains they had coſt her; but ſhe hoped, as her 
poor huſband was ſo univerſally beloved by all that knew 
him, and had the happineſs of living in the ſtricteſt friend- 
ſhip with gentlemen of the beſt of fortunes, that their me- 
mory of his merit would raiſe her ſome friends; which would 
enable her to protect, and not to rob, her dear children. But 
how groſly was ſhe miſtaken in this! for all thoſe neigh- 
bours, that us'd to come in and out ſo freely and without 
ceremony, now made formal viſits of condoleance; and thoſe 
who had proſeſſed the ſtrongeſt friendſhip in my poor father's 
time, came ſeldom or never to ſee us; which ſhews, that 
diſtreſs does not drive away friends, but only diſtinguiſhes 
the real from the pretended ones. This hurt my mother to 
the laſt degree; for as ſhe was ſincere herſelf, ſhe was inclin'd 
to think every one elſe ſo. I then thought we were at the 
height of our miſery; ; but ſeverer diſtreſſes were reſerv d for us; 
for the 2001. which my father had with great care got toge- 
ther, he generouſlylent to a neighbouring farmer to prevent his 
landlord from ſeizing his ſtock, and all our ſecurity was the far- 
mer's bond, who about this time broke and left the country. 
Thus were we totally deſtitute of friends and ſupport ; and 
to add to this, we were obliged to remove from the parſon- 
age houſe to give room for the gentleman and his family 
who was to ſucceed my father. And as Ne was no houle 
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empty in the pariſh, and our poverty was too much known 
to expect any civilities from the neighbourhood, we went to 


2 village, where we found ſhelter in an honeſt farmer's 


houſe : here we lived all together ſome time on the money 
we received for our goods, which we ſold before we came a- 
way. T'wo of my brothers were now out of their time, and 
came down to us; and both engag'd to allow their mother 
ſo much per month out of their wages, and advis'd me and 
my ſiſter to go to London with them, and make a viſit to 
a rich old uncle on my father's fide, So leaving my mother 
with the farmer's wife, who was a very good fart of woman, 
we ſet out together : But the reception we met with at my 


uncle's was very cool. He told us, he was very ſorry for our 


misfortunes ; but that our father had not us d him very well, 
and for that reaſon he ſhould not take any notice of his fa- 
mily, He was kind enough to tell us, we were good ſtrong 
wenches, and young, and might very well go to ſervice - 
but as for my mamma, as ſhe was old and could not work, 
he would allow her 51. per annum. We thanked him 
kindly and left him. Tho' I was very well pleaſed with the 
frendſhip he intended my poor mamma, yet I was heartily 
enraged at the manner in which he offered it, One of my 
brothers told me, that he hop'd we would endeavour to re- 
copcile ourſelves to our ſtation, and that if we would go to 
ſervice, he would endeavour to get us places. He accord- 
ingly went home and told his miſtreſs our caſe ; who, as ſhe 
Was a good ſort of a woman, ſent for us, and in a week's 
time recommended us both to places, what they call in Lon- 
din places of all work, My ſiſter did not long live in this 
ſlate of drudgery: ſhe caught the ſmall-pox and died : the 
news of which put an end to my poor mamma's life alſo. 
For my own part, as IJ had great health and ſpirits, I did 
very well in my place, and got ſo much the good-will of my 
miſtreſs, that ſhe told me it was a pity I ſhould be in 
a place of all work, and that ſhe would endeayour to re- 
commend me into ſome genteel family. In this ſhe was as 
; | good 
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good as her word, as you ſee, fir, at preſent ; for it was ſhe 
that recommended me to the perſon I now ſerve. 
Thus, fir, I have ſent you this poor girl's ſtory word for 


word, as I had it from her own mouth over a diſh of tea; 


which you may publiſh, if you think it worthy your notice, 
By it we ſee the female part of a worthy family, that had livg 
many years in comfort, credit, and reputation, thrown into 
the higheſt diſtreſſes at once. Misfortunes, when they come 
by degrees, are eaſier born than ſudden ſhocks. Thoſe, who 
have not experienced the changes of fortune, are but ill 


Judges of the difficulty it is to thoſe, who have ſpent the for- 


mer part of their lives in eaſe and affluence, to reconcile 
themſelves to ſtations of drudgery and ſervitude. Tho this 
be greatly owing to a falſe pride, which is ſhock'd at the 
ſound of poverty, yet it is productive of miſeries of the ſe- 
vereſt kind. For my own part I have ſeen many clergy- 
men's families more unhappy than that abovementioned, 
where loſs of virtue has been ny to every other: and were 
we to believe the ſtories of thoſe miſerable wretches, the 
proſtitutes in London, how heartily would a good mind wiſh 
for the execution of this ſcheme ! What numbers of unhappy 
people, and thoſe too the leaſt able to ſtruggle with dith- 
culties, viz. women, would this reſcue from vice and mi- 
ſery ! What a ſcope is here for benevolence ! What food for 
goodneſs! As I have the higheſt veneration for the religion 

eftabliſh'd in our country, ſo have I the higheſt reſpect for 


its teachers. There is nothing I lament more than the great 


propenſity I have obſerv'd among all degrees of people, to 
turn the inferiour clergy into ridicule, of which their poverty 
is the conſtant ſubject: and I am afraid, this is not a little 
owing to the diſregard paid them by the dignify'd clergy. 
Were I to pitch upon a man equal to the execution of this 


laudable deſign, it ſhould be his Grace the ARCEHBISHOP of 


CANTERBURY, in whom are united the three eſſentials to 


every great action; a benevolent diſpoſition to give an incli- 
nation and relith to do good, a power to enable him to do 


it, 


1 
e 
ew" 
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it, and diſcernment to direct theſe happy propenſions to their 
ib objects. I muſt own I am a ſtrenuous advocate for 
its ſucceſs ; tho' I am no farther intereſted in it than ev 


good man ought to be: but as wiſhes, are the only afſiſtan fi 
| can lend, thoſe I moſt agen of offer, | 


I am, SIR, 


Your very humble ſervant, | 


XPIETO®IAOE 


LETTER II. in Defence of RELIGION. 
The ſubje& continued from Number IV. p. 133 | 


Greeably to the foregoing repreſentation of things, (and 

who can ſay that it is not a fair and genuine one?) it 
is plain, not a ſingle individual could be ſafe either in perſon 
or property from his neighbour ; men would ſhew themſelves 
to be greater ſavages than the brute creation, and grow 
more fierce and outrageouſly cruel and encroaching for being 
reaſonable. The intellectual powers they are poſleſs'd of 
point out many advantages, which may ſeveral ways be 
made of their fellow creatures; and becauſe ſelf- love prompts 
them to every thing connected with private good, hereupon 
C invariably becomes D's enemy, that is, violently oppoſes 
or fraudulently circumvents him, when it is preſumed ſuch 
force or fraud will operate to his own emolument. And thus 
would mankind reciprocally put each other into the moſt 
deplorable ſtate of circumvention and rapine that can be 


conceived. For as a very learned prelate of our church ju- 
Gicivuſly obſerves, ** The flood-gates to oppreſſion, violence, 


* and every injurious work are opened, as the reſtraints 
upon conſcience and motives to duty are taken away.” 


But were we to ſuppoſe A would abſtain from hurting B 


in n body, or goods, (which, tho' true in theory, 
would 
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would be no common effect, ſince the preventive principle 
only acts with ſteadineſs when A could not be a rogue with- 
out being detected, which, conſidering the various lucky 
eſcapes ſecret injuſtice has, the ſubtle and i intriguing ſpirit it 
is actuated by, and the engines it uſually works with, would 
but ſeldom happen) ſuppoſing, I ſay, A and others would 


intentionally avoid all acts of flagitiouſneſs and villany, yet 
would B's life (notwithſtanding it was thus ſecured from ex- 


ternal violence) be little or no bleſſing to him, but, on the 


whole, rather matter of averſion than of choice. For as man is 
a weak dependent creature, it is impoſſible that he ſhould live 
without the good offices of others. This every one knows by 
ſad and woeful experience. His wants, which ere of vari- 
ous kinds and almoſt infinite in number, and whoſe impor- 
tunity he is neither able to reſiſt nor to ſatisfy, compe] him 
to treat and tranſact with others; but no equal and laſting 
correſpondence can commence ' or be conducted, excepting 
on a principle of natural juſtice, that is, without a ſenſe of 
religion. And it is farther obſervable, that man's happineſs 
is not barely the effect of a gg adherence to the rule of 
right, but ariſes partly thence, and in part from the kind- 
neſs and benevolence of others; which he is not to expect 
otherwiſe than as their intereſt is ſuppos'd to depend on his, 
and to flow from it. But thoſe, one may ſafely affirm, 
would oftener interfere than coincide ; fince in promoting 
another's happineſs a man would neglect his own, unleſs acts 
of benificence continually reciprocated, which under thoſe 
_ circumſtances there is no ground to expect. For allowing 
that A would do B a favour in hopes of exciting him to repay 
it with another, yet if he expects not any more favours from 
A, no conſideration of what is paſt could induce him to make 
ſuch a return, eſpecially if the doing of it was in the leaſt in- 
conſiſtent with his ſuture views. Becauſe no one would think 
himſelf obliged to prefer another's welfare to his own; or, in 
bother words, gratitude (in the light we have plac'd it above) 
would be an impracticable, if not an impoſſible duty. 


Some 
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Some are of opinion, chat man beſt purſues his own ad- 
vantage by qirecting all his movements and acts to the ex- 
tenſion and advancement of the great intereſt of the whole, 
becauſe, if this be provided for, the parts which compoſe 
it are not overlooked. In anſwer to which it is proper ta 
ke notice, that if each particular would be virtuous; ahd 
wer do to others as he could wiſh to be done by in like is 
tuations, then all muſt be happy; and concord and harmony 
would in fact prevail over the whole earth. But here lies the 


| caſe; ſince men are free agents; they always have it in their 


power to move as profit; pleaſure, or inclination ſhall draw 
them: and tho ſome may promote the general as being pro- 
ductiye of private happineſs, © yet the bulk of individuals 
will act otherwiſe, And when particular motions are in 
contrary and oppoſite directions, from ſuch 'a colliſion of 
purſuits, what but diſorder and embarraſs can be thought 
to reſult ? And if moral obſervances come once to lead more 
ty miſery than to happineſs, and there is nothing in this life 
of the next to be ſet over againſt it, in all ſuch inſtances, 
it cannot be deemed ſtrange, if men deſert the cauſe of vir- 
tue and join her "adverſary ; twould be a wonder indeed 
if they did not. For I preſume, it will never be aſſerted, 
that pure abſolute pain can at any time ber more eligldle to 4 
human being than pleaſure. 

This little which has been fxid is enou " to ſhew what 
would be the miſerable and diſtracted ſtate of markind, void 
of all ſenſe of a ſuperibur Being inviting them to virtue, and 
diſcouraging them from vice, by rewards and puniſhments to 
be impartially diſpenſed in ſome period or other of man's du- 
ation. It is the not living in the belief of a divine ſuper- 
mtendency, that has been the cauſe of the miſchief re has 
mannes in the world: 


R— 
; [ To be continued. | 
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T te STUDE FT; 
M.. STUDENT, | 


s you ſeem to be an underſtanding man in the world, 

I ſhould be glad of your advice. *Tis concerning a 
„ e which has for ſome time ſubſiſted between my 
brother Tom and me. I am, you muſt know, the younger, 
and on that account had little learning given me, and was 
put to a trade in London ; but Tom was bred among you at 
college, and there ſupported in great dignity by my father, 
whoſe fondneſs, poor man ! would often induce him to call 
him the ſquire, and the young lord of the manour, expre(- 
ſions not ſo agreeable to me, you may imagine. Tm ſure, I 
have often wiſhed, that I had been in bed with an ague when 
he was born; for no-body can bear to be lighted, Mr. STu- 
' DENT, My father indeed, when I came home at holiday- 
time, would often ſtroke me down the head with a ſeeming 
affection and ſay, poor Will! IVill's a good boy, and may 
make an honeſt tradeſman; but whenever my brother came 
in view, no more notice was taken of me. No, he was the 
object in which all their hopes were centered. This was 
enough to drive a man of ſpirit beyond all bounds. How- 
ever I purſued my buſineſs, and have among my neighbours 
Preſerved a gcod character (which you know is a good ſtep 
towards a fortune) and ſo advanc'd my credit, that my word 
at any time will paſs for double the worth of my capital, 
which is but flender. 

Brother Tom about the middle of my apprenticeſhip left 
college, where he had learnt Latin, and Greek, and Lo- 
gick, and ſuch ſort of things, (but knew nothing of the 
world) and came up to Lond:r, Here he conſidered himſelf 
as one of the moſt conſiderab e: you'll excuſe my homely 
wit, Mr. STUDENT, for I am but a tradeſman. In ſhort, 
he improved from drinking to gaming, and from gaming to 


whoring 


— 
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boring to chat degree, that in leſs than a month he was 
obliged to call for che affiſtance' of a ſurgeon. He had ſpent 
i hundred guineas, which my father gave him to come to 
own with, and was taken into cuſtody for five hundred 
more, on his note of hand given under the Piazza in Covent= 
Carden, from whence I received the following letter. 8 


 « Coming to town tother day to ſee you, I fell in with a 
« parcel of villanous ſharpers, who brought me to Covent- 
« Garden, and there plunder'd my pockets, and us'd me 
« every way too ill to be deſcrib'd in a letter. For heaven's 
« fake, come to me as ſoon as poſſible, for I ſhall be on the 
& rack till I ſee you. Yours affectionately, 5 

| —B OY. 


(e p. 8. If you love me, don't let a tittle of this 
« drop to any of your family.“ 5 


As J never wanted affection for my brother, you may ſup- 


| poſe that I ſoon run to his aſſiſtance. But tow was I ſur- 


priz'd and mortify'd! when the meſſenger led me up a nar- 
row dirty alley, to an ill-looking houſe, and then up two 
pair of dark ſtairs, into a filthy ſtinking room, barricaded 
with iron bars, and without glaſs to the windows, where fat 
poor Tom without meat or drink or any of thoſe things that 
are neceſſary for the ſupport of life. No ſooner was I enter'd, 
but in bolted two unchriſtian-looking fellows : D ye, 
ſays one, what d ye call for? people don't keep ſuch houſes upon 
the air. I call for, honeſt friend, ſaid I, —1 call for—and 
heſitated, for my heart was ready to break; and before I 
could expreſs my meaning, Zounds, ſays the other, turn him 
out, and take the priſoner to jail, we have no buſineſs to keep him 
here, as I know of. T took the hint immediately, and in or- 
der to ſatisfy their voracious appetites, call'd for a five ſhilling 
bowl of punch, which they brought up in a ſmall ſlop-baſon. 
Z 2 ; f This 
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This affair perplexed me prodigiouſly ; and thè more ſo, 
as Tom was at that time on the point of marrying a young 
lady of great fortune. It happened however, that a journey- 
man in the ſame houſe with me had juſt received a legacy, 
To him I apply'd for the money, who was ſo generous as to 
advance it on our joint bond, and diſcharged the action. 
Tom after this thought proper to go to France, only for a 
trip, as he call'd it, where he made another ſcau peau, and 
Was obliged to apply to my father, who made a mortgage to 
ſupport his extravagance, and then alter'd his will, and to 
maintain the dignity of the family, as he term'd it, deducted 
ſeven thouſand pounds, the ſum my brother had ſquanderd, 
out of the legacy he had bequeath'd me, and ſoon after 
died, leaving me, who had never done any thing to difoblige 
him, only 3ool. and my brother Tom a good four theuſand 
pounds a year. Strange inequality! Soon after my brother 
had taken poſſeſſion of the eltate, application was made to 
him for the diſcharge of the five hundred pound bond, which 
he abſolutely refuſed to pay, tho without giving any reaſon 
for it. My friend, who at that time. really wanted the mo- 
ney, applied to me; and what could I do, knowing his ne- 
ceſſity, but diſcharge a juſt and honourable debt; a ſum lent 
to ſerve my own brother, at my own requeſt ; and for which 
I had joined in the ſecurity ? In line, I paid the money, an! 
advis'd my brother of it; but receiving no anſwer to ſeveral 
letters which I wrote expreſsly on that ſubject, J at laſt 
went to him about it myſelf, but not without previoully 
adviſing him of my intended viſit and my buſineſs. Jul 
at the entrance of the door I was met by his valet, who 
inform'd me that it was his maſter's deſire I ſhould walk into 
the ſervants-hall till he had leiſure to ſpeak to me, for at 
that time he was buſy with his dancing. maſter. This indig- 
nity I put up with, and ſeated myſelf by the fire, where I 
was complimented with the Waden ſneers, and imperti- 
nences of the ſervants, each of whom thought his me 
iter 
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better atk mine. The cook however, who did not know 


me, and who appeared to have more good ſenſe than the 
reſt and more humanity than his maſter, made up to the 


with a plate of victuals in his hand, Come, honeft man, ſays he, 
eat a bit. I'm ſure you muſt he hungry after your ride, and I 
think one may as well give a bit of offal victuals to à poor tradeſa 
man, as to gormandize ſo many dogs as my maſter. keeps, tho he 
thinks nothing too good for them, and every thing too good for his 
fellnw=creatures. But here he comes : "tis as much as my place 
is worth, ſhould he ſee me give you this meat; therefore, pray 
honeſt friend, put it into your pocket, do, or under your great 
coat till he is gone by, At this inſtant ſeeing him go by the 
door, I made after him in order to get my. buſineſs ſettled, 


when that moment up came Sir William , who 


prevented me; and my brother, obſerving me at a diſtance, 


and fearing I might come ſo near as to diſcover myſelf and 
diſgrace his fine clothes, calls out, Hark ye friend, ſtep into 
the room there, and ſtay till I have time to ſpeak to you, dye 
tear. I was willing to ſee how far the man's pride and ill- 
nature would carry him, and therefore ſtept back to my for- 
mer ſtation, Here I fat till he had din'd, and the victuala 
came down to the fervants, when one of 'em ſtepping up to 
me ſaid, Sir, my maſter wee have you fit down and gat a bit 
with us, and by that time you've din'd, he ſays, hell fend you 
a line, Thank ye, friend, ſaid I; as I think you have a- 


bundantly more manners than your maſter, it would be | 


more agreeable to me to dine with you than him, provided 
I wanted a dinner; but at this time I have half a crown in 
my pocket, and therefore have no, occaſion to be troubleſome 
to him. The moment I had done ſpeaking, my brother's 
brother's valet entered with a letter, of which the following 
ls a faithful copy, and was tranſcrib'd and witneſs'd by my 


foreman Richard Truſty, and therefore you need not be afraid 
to publiſh it. 
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It neither ſuits my convenience or inclination to pay 
« you the 500 Il. I am now about to offer myſelf a candi- 
< date for the county, and probably ſhall have occaſion for 
all the ready money I have; but this is not the only rea- 
« ſon; and that you may not expect the money and be dif. 
< appointed, as you have hitherto been, I muſt inform 
< you, that as I was under age at the time of ſigning the 
< bond, fo I am not obliged, by the law, to pay it; and am 
<< therefore determined not to pay a farthing on that ac- 
< count. This you might have pleaded in diſcharge of the 
<< bond yourſelf, if you had not been a fool; for you was a 
% minor as well as me. I have but one word more to add, 
< and that is, while you. ſerve me with goods cheap, and 
< behave as other tradeſmen do, you may expect to ſhare 
< my cuſtom in common with Mr. * * * *, whom I ſhall 
„think it my intereſt to deal with, as his bills may be a 
4 check upon yours; for I'll have no extraordinary charges. 
made on account of the 5001. I aſſure you. Yours, 


TrHoMas **#**8. 


This was a cut indeed This! and from my own bro- 
ther, almoſt depriv'd me of my reaſon I was all amaze- 
ment !——inſenſible as a ſtone !——Grief and ſurprize had 
lock d up every faculty of my ſoul !——At laſt, ſome friendly 
tears reliev'd me, and gave birth to ſome reflections which I 
may by and by ſend you. In the mean time, if you can 
tell me how to reclaim my loſt brother, you'll infinite oblige, 


Your friend and ſervant, 
W. B. 


We pity this poor gentleman moſt heartily, and wiſh 
we could put him in a way to reform his brother. But per- 


haps he was never good, and we know how difficult it is to 
ſhake 


a 
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ſhake a peach from a pear- tree. We can't help obſerving 
however, that he has now a favourable opportunity of get- 

ting his money, if he'll but make a bold puſh for it before 
the election; for every candidate at this time muſt wear ws 
face of AA . 


HUMAN Lie compared to the MascvrnapE. 


\OETS and philoſophers, both ancient and modern, have 
compared this world to the theatre, and conſidered hu- 
man life as the grand drama thereof. As this is a ſubject 
that has employ'd the wit and genius of the greateſt men 
of all ages, juſt and noble reflections have been the reſult 
of this compariſon ; from whence have 'been deduced very 
excellent and uſeful morals. . But as mankind in general ſeem 
to act the impoſtor, I think we may with equal propriety 
compare human life to our modern maſquerade. If we look 
abroad in the world, and take a cloſe ſurvey of the human 
ſpecies, conſider the different ends they have in view, and 
the means by which they purſue them, we ſhall find that the 
greateſt part of their actions tend to fallacy and diſguiſe : 
which is the very part of an actor at our maſquerade aſſem- 


blies; where a town-miſs ſhall paſs for a lady of quality, and 


a peer for a footman; the obſequious courtier for an honeſt 
ruſtick, and the looſe debauchee for an auſtere prieſt. -I have 
but a narrow inſight into human nature : that is a boundleſs 
field to expatiate in, and tho a man may make ſome conſi- 
derable progreſs in it, yet he can never hope to arrive at his 
journey's end: but as far as my obſervations extend, I hard- 
ly ever yet met with a perſon, but what might in ſome re- 
ſpect or other be fairly ranked under this denomination. | 

The good man often conceals his virtue, the wicked man 
his vice. The ill-natured and moroſe feigns a countenance 


| full of pleaſantry and good-nature ; the impudent and pro- 


fane an air of baſhfulneſs and morality. The hypocrite puts 
on a religious face, and the villain a ſhew. of haneſty. The 
ſpengthrift 
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ſpendthrift affects frugality, the intemperate ſobriety. The 
"ich man conceals his wealth, and the indigent appears for 4 
man of fortune. The learned man ftudiouſly keeps | his 
kriowledge in ſecret," and tlie n. wr mos boaſt 
f his beating. 

The ſame obſervations hold good in every ſcene of life, 
f. yaw would view fright the eccleſiaſtick or the courtier, 
he phyſician or the lawyer, from the firſt miniſter of ſtate 
even to him that poſſeſſes the lowelt ſtation in the ſcals 


of human profeſſions, you muſt firft take off the maſque 


with which he reden the un rr ere and Anti 
ing multjtude, 5 


Dumobere 2 palin, nitidus gud | his hep ora 
>” Cree — — Hon. 
Bat I hall dare to advance a fiep furthet, ind to aflert; 
that ALL NATURE wears a maſque : and to unmaſque her; 
hic labor, hoc opus eſt, This is the important buſineſs of all 
mankind ; and a taſk it is, difficult to be performed. This 
it was that employed a Pythagoras and an Ariftotle, a Newt 
und a Locke, Noble advances, indeed; have theſe exalted 
geniuſes made towards the compleating this arduous taſk ; 
but perhaps it ſhall never be fully accompliſhed, till time 
ſhall be no more. This lets us ſee the reaſon; why the vul⸗ 
gar have ſuch different notions and conceptions of things, 
than what they have; who have improved their minds by 
ſtudy and enquiry z who have employed their time and pains 
in drawing this deceitful vizard from off the face of nature: 
Talk but with a man of this ſort concerning ſome of our 
modern improvements in natural philoſophy; and you will 
ſoon be convinced; that no part of nature ever appeared to 
him without her maſque. Diſcourſe with him of the diſtance 


and magnitude of the ſun, moon and ſtars ; of the earth 


and its appendages ; of its ſize, figure and motion ; of the 


nir, winds and water; and you will immediately perceire 


what 


th 
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«hat ſtrange, aids; and uncouth notions he has con- 
cerning theſe things. You may as ſoon. perſuade him that 
lis head whirls round upon his ſhoulders; as that the earth 
turns round upon its axis; or that the fire will not burn his 
feſh, as that there is no ſuch quality as heat inherent in the 
re itſelf. Tell him that colours are not in bodies; but 
that they are only ideas raiſed in the human mind by the 
narious modification of the rays of light reflected from the 
uiible ſuperficies, and he will immediately Es. if not. 
pronounce you a madman. 

The moral I would draw from the whole is this : viz hs 
we ought not to judge of men or things by bare outward 
appearances : that we ought to ſuſpend our determination, 
till we had made a more accurate and cloſe ſearch into them: 
that we ſhould not peremptorily. pronounce the qualities of 
men's actions, till we had examined the ſecret ſprings of 
them, and conſidered the undue media through which they 
might appear to us. The ſame rule alſo, if duly attended 
to, will be of very ſingular uſe to us in forming a true judg- 
ment of all natural bodies. Almoſt every object of nature 
offers itſelf to our view through a deceitful mirrour. If we 
make raſh concluſions from the bare external aſpect, from 
that which firſt ſtrikes our imagination, we ſhall certainly 
be deceived, The medium, the diſtance, the ſituation, and 
many other accidents that raiſe an idea in the mind quite dif- 
ferent from the reality of the thing, muſt be taken into con- 
ſideration, if we would diſcover truth, and form a rational 


judgment of the object before us. * 
; 0. 


Brother STU ENT, 


| 8 Cffer-bn::;fe, May 4, 1750. 
Ithout a compliment I am much pleaſed with your 
ſcheme; and heartily wiſh you ſucceſs. Hitherto I 


think you bid fair for it, and ſeem to meet with general ap- 
Numb. V. A plauſe. 


U 
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plauſe. But will you forgive my offering a word or two o 
advice? Let us have no more of your ab/trat? ſpeculating, 


(eſpecially if it be Enghþ) at leaſt to underſtand what we | 
read. We conſider your book as a monthly feaſt or enter- 
tainment; and if we pay our ordinary, tis but reaſonable the 


as you call them; indeed they are not popular. Laſt night, 
in a full aſſembly of pretty fellows at this place, (all your 
admirers) Billy Languiſb read your fourth number. We al 
agreed that your IMPUDENCE Vis inimitable, but your let 
in defence of religion, tho it did not ſtartle us, (as you appre- 
hended it would) ſomewhat amazed us, I muſt own. Conf. 
der, Mr. STUDENT; you write for the publick, of which three 
fourths are Ignoramuſes ; and therefore, tho we may alloy 
you now and then in compliment to your taylor and mercy 
and other learned folks, to inſert a Latin ode or epigram; 
yet I muſt needs tell you, that we don't reliſh your meta- 
phyſics. For which reaſon I am directed in the name of all 
the Smarts at s to acquaint you, that we exped, 


diſhes you ſet before us ſhould be all ſuch as we are able to 
taſte. We cannot indeed always expect raritics, and may 
now and then admit of a trifle or puſf by way of make-up ; 
but prithee don't ſurfeit us with ambigu's and inconnu s. At the 
ſame time I muſt tell you, that we are much pleaſed with 
your laſt ſapphic, that we reverence Tony Alſop's memory, 
and have reſolv'd one and all to ſubſcribe to his works. Bilh 
Languiſb and Dick Dimple indeed ſay, the verſes on the grotta 


are better; and Dick (who you know is a wit as well as 2 


beau) gave us off hand a tranſlation of them, but I have in- 


deed ſince found out where he borrow'd it. A pre. 


I was laſt week with Tem Careleſs at his father's country- 
ſeat. Tom has three ſiſters, who, by the by, are charming 
girls. They take in the Student conſtantly, ſo I need ſay no- 
thing of their wit and judgment. Theſe ladies, you muſt 
knoyy have been faſhionably employ'd in making a grottd; 


tt... 


— 


See the School of Inputience, Number iv. Tage 142- 
1 which 
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which they have juſt finiſh'd, and dedicated to Apollo; but 


have made a law, that no man, except like the deity of the 
our place he be nondum barbatus, ( Anglice a Fribble) ſhall be per- i 
al mitted to inſpect the arcana loci, unleſs he firſt ſolemnly pro- * 
tter miſe to ſend them a copy of verſes in honour of their handy- | 
pre- work, written within a month after his admittance. I had 
nſi- the pleaſure of viewing this beautiful grott (which J aſſura 
Iree you far exceeds Calypſo's) but wanting the Cynthian paſsport, 
low | was forced to give my parole of honour that I would make 
2 the poetick oblation within the time limited. But alas 
mz to gratify my curioſity I have promis'd what I am not able 
Aa- to perform. Will you therefore be ſo good, my dear bro- 
all ther, to ſupply me with a copy of verſes out of your ſtore- 
Qt, houſe, or elſe to correct and print the following excuſe for 
we my inability tq do juſtice either to the ladies or their grotto. 
er- | 
the I am yours, 
10 Harry DIDAPPER. 
"ay 
n To CLARA, the eldeft of the three ſiſters, 
wn AD I your high command obey'd, 
x Sure I had done ſome mighty wrong; 
1 When ey ry muſe deny'd her aid, 


And CL Io thus forbad my ſong. 


When NaTuRE ſaw the Grotto chang'd, 
“The ſilver moſs thus ſudden grown, 


Jy a * The ſhells in wondrous order rang d, 
5 « She thought the work was all her own. 


But when the artiſts ſhe beheld, 
And all their beauteous forms ſurvey'd, 
e How in all virtues all excell'd, 
* She knew the works herſelf had made. 
| Aus „Whether 


* * TDA 


e Whether the Nymphe our thoughts inſpire 
c Shining with every native grace; 
e Whether the Grot-work we admire, 


& Where nature muſt to art give place; 


* We will allow no Oxford wit 
« To celebrate, in humble lays, 
& Themes for a mortal bard unfit, 
98 And which deſerve our nobleſt praiſe. 


5 No—— let each Mosr her eibute bring, 
| 6 Exert her power for CL AK A's ſake: 
&© For only GopDtsses may ſing 


& Works which the lovely GRAcks make.” 


LUNAR INFLUENCE, 


A Poem, written by Moon-Lienr, 


HE Moon was full, ſo was my heart, 

Pond'ring the great creator's art, 
Th' opacous globe, the foreign light, 
That ſilver glory of the night. 


And is the Moon's a borrow'd blaze 
From Phebus's peculiar rays ? 

So half the SYLvI1as, call'd divine, 
Only in borrow'd beauties thine. 


Flanders with lace the head befriends, 
The pearl and diamond India lends, 
Their ſhape from Greenland they obtain, 
And half their white and red from Spain. 


From 
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From thee the ſex their foibles caught, mh WP. 


And change, by thy example tqught,:| 


They, like the ſea, thy influence know, ,. 1 


And therefore always ebb and flow. i--., 


If paſſion overturns the mind, 
The maid for Bedlam is deſign d:. 
The Moon has play'd a curſed trick, 

And ſhe's confin'd a lunatict. 


The lordly men unjuſtly rail, 

By lunar impulſe females fail: 

With pity then their errors view; 

The Moon's all over blemifh'd too, 


The maid ſhall hint her heart's defire, 
The man ſhall burn with equal fire, 
Within a moment of her lips, 

And thus ſhe ſuffers an eclipſe : 


Of acceſs free CoRI xx A ſhines, 

With her to-day MExALCAS dines ; 

Twixt him and her a rival ſlides, 
And then eclips'd CoxIxx A hides. 


If woman's faith in time decays, 

From Thee ſhe learns her wicked ways: 
Thy wane no chearfulneſs adorns, _ 
And nothing” s ſhown us but the horns, 


From Phebus too they ſomething learn, 
And every tender object burn: 
Suns at a diſtance, comets nigher, 


To ſet th' enamour'd world on fire, 
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Man is the fly that hums and ſings, 
And in the candle burns his wings: 
A cruel lot! an hard decree! 

CHLlot's a fire, and touchwood we. 


Some greater pow'r in heav'n above, 
O mitigate this fated love ! 

For who expects a total cure, 
Long as the ſun and moon -endure ? 


The City Movse and CounTRy Movst, 


A FABLE. From Hon. lib. ii. ſat. 6. ver. 79. ad ult, 


N times of yore, an honeſt country mouſe 
Eindly receiv'd, within his homely houſe, 
A citizen, an ancient truſty friend, 
Thom he before had often entertain'd. 
Our country hoſt, inur'd to taking pains, 
Woas frugal, cloſe, attentive to his gains; ; 
Yet not to hoſpitable deeds averſe ; 
At ſeaſons fit he op'd his heart and purſe. 
In ſhort he ſet before his welcome gueſt, _ 
Of what his cells afford, the very beſt ; 
Dry'd raiſins, bacon-ſlices, oats and peaſe ; 
Dainties, that mice of quality might pleaſe, 
Our cit, diſdainful, eyes the various feaſt, 
Tho' frankly preſt, ſcarce condeſcends to taſte, 
Meantime the frugal farmer, ſpread on ſtraw, 
With chaff and tares appeas'd his craving maw, 
Commending to his gueſt each tid-bit choice; 
Town-mice, he knew, luxurious were, and nice. 
At length the cockney ſilence broke :—My friend, 


Can mice of ſenſe and taſte endure to ſpend, | 
| ” | Ss Joyleſs, 
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Joyleſs, the lab'ring day and lonely night? NEW! 
Can craggy rocks, and foreſts rude delight? 
Better it were to quit this rugged ſcene, 
Jo view the town polite and ways of men: 
Come, be advis'd, on me your guide rely 
Fince every earth-born animal muſt die; 
And not a mouſe. exempt, or ſmall or great; 
Shuns the ſure ſtroke of unrelenting fate; 
Reaſon ſuggeſts, live merry, whilſt you can, 
Enjoy each moment of life's rapid ſpan: 
Can mouſe refrain, when pleaſure gilds the bait ? 
With joy the ruſtick quits his calm retreat; 
Intent on mirth, like man's, his thoughtleſs . 
Graſping the preſent, to the future blind. 
Now both with nimble ſteps haſte o'er the plain, 
In hopes by night the city walls to gain. 
Now more than half her courſe the night had ſped, 
Loud ſnor'd the rake ſupine, dead-drunk in bed ; 
The drowſy watchman, the night-walking punk, 
Cold, diſappointed, back to cellar flunk ; 
All ſlept, ſave needy bard in garret high, 
| Doom'd by ſtern fate to ſtarve or verify ; 
When, lo! a lordly ſtructure's ample gate 
Invites our travellers to call and bait. 
Here ſtately beds, and carpets richly dy'd 
With purple ſhone ; there diſhes, laid aſide, 
In tempting plenty ſtood, delicious ſtore, _ 
Remains of what was dreſt the night before. 
Now lolls the ſwain, on purple carpet plac'd, 
Whilſt well-bred Townly with officious haſts 
dcuttles, intent on hoſpitable cares, 
And ſoon a feaſt magnificent prepares. 
Glad at the change of lot, his jovial gueſt 
Riots ſecure, mirth crowns the ſplendid feaſt; 
Mean-time, a rattling craſh of grating bars 
Both from their couches on a ſudden ſcares: 


t, 


7 


Away they ſcamper; to perplex them more, 

Dogs with terrifick bark inceſſant roar, 
Hardly, at length, our ſwain, fecur'd in chink; 

From inſtant death eſcap'd, gains time to thinx 

Are theſe, my city - friend, are theſe your joys, 

Perpetual tumult, all- confounding noiſe? 

Adieu! deluded mouſe; ſecure from harm, 

III reſt contented in my little farm; 

No danger threatens there; in peace Þ'll eat 

My ſlender pulſe, and bleſs the calm. retreat. 


[ 


SONNE T. On the Powk of Mosick, 


To GRANTICOLA. See number iv. page 129. 


ELL haſt thou wrote, GxanTicoLa, I ween; 


And reaſon'd juſtly on the force of ſound: As 

Let thoſe, devoid of taſte, indulge their ſpleen, Fre 

Untuneful elves; where-ever they are found. An 

| j 80 

When Orpheus went to Pluto's regions drear, Be 

In hopes to win Eurydice again, Fo 

His artful muſick charm'd the monarch's ear, H: 
Nor could he long reſiſt the ſoothing ſtrain, 

: = e W 

What ſtrange emotions Alexander felt; At 

| When great Timotheus ſtruck the ſpeaking lyre; T 

Well-ſkill'd to raiſe the hero, or to melt, T 

To kindle martial heat, or fond deſire ! M 

Such magick is in harmony divine, | A 

Our paſhons to command, our ſouls refine, F. 

A; V 


A RE- K 
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T RECEIPT Ao the GOUT. 
Ina LETTER to a NOBLEMAN. 


H Govr ! the plague of rich and preat! 
Thou cramping padlock of the feet ! 
Oh GovT ! thou puzzling knotty point ! 
You nick man's frame in every joint; 
You, like inquiſitor of Spain, 
Rack, burn, and torture limbs to pain. 
Firſt, miner like, you work below., 
And ſap man's fortreſs by the toe: 
K. If med cine can the ſmart diſlodge, 
Fronipbone to bone you ſkip and dodge; 
And when compell'd to quit the feet, 
You wound, like Parthians, in retreat, 
The reſtleſs humour upward flies, 
As dregs diſturb'd fermenting riſe. h 
From ancle forc'd you climb to knees, 
And run the round by ſore degrees. 
do the ſour ſap from crab- tree roots " BI 
Begins below and upward ſhoots ; 
For when malignant juices flow, 
Hard knotty knobs in ſharpneſs grow. 
Old Oedipus, the Theban king, 
With ſwelling feet felt gouty iting ; 
And tho' the ſage could Sphinx gxplaing 18 
The ſage could ne'er unriddle pain. 
Tho' Sreics talk of indolence, 
Man's fleſh retains a feeling ſenſe: 
And what is worſe, the wounded part | 
Finds ſmall relief from doctor's art; | | _ 
Great WiLmoT's ſkill confounded ſtands, 
When patient roars——my toe! my hands 
But as Apollo, god of wit, 
: Beſides his phyſick keeys a Kit, | 
Numb, Vi Bb. No 
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{No doubt to ſooth the patient's heart, 
When doſes can't remove the ſmart). 
This eaſy lenitive admit ; 

Perhaps a verſe may lull the fit. 

"Tis ſaid that bees, when raging found, 
Are charm'd to peace by tinkling ſound ; 
Shrill lullabies in nurſe's train 
Aſſwage the froward vantling's pain, 
When cutting teeth, or ill-plac'd pin 
Moleſt the tender baby's ſækin; 

So when Gout-humours throb and ach, 
The preſent ſoft preſcription take. 

In elbow-chair majeſtick fit 
In full high twinge, yet ſcorn to fret; 
Divert the pain with generous wine; 
Read news from Flanders and the Rhine; 
Hold up the toe, like Pope of Rome; 
Forbear to ſcold, to ſwear, and fume; 
Let double flannel guard the part, 

To mitigate the dreadful ſmart; 
Wrap round the joint this harmleſs verſe; 
And let dame PATIENCE be your nurſe. 


To Miſs B P——, 


LE W of our ſex, you ſay, fincerely love; 
F "Tis man's beſt priviledge unblam'd to rove, 
Learn then, my fair, what arts will firmly bind, 
And fix in conſtancy th' unſettled mind. 
When o'er our hearts triumphantly you reign, 
Think not that beauty juſtifies diſdain. 
You too muſt love ; your breaſt in ſweet return 
With honeſt warmth ſhould undiſſembled burn. 
Happy the maid, and worthy to be bleſs'd, 
Whoſe foul, entire by him ſhe loves poſſeſs'd, 
Feels ev'ry vanity in fondneſs loſt, 
And wants no pow'r but that of pleaſing moſt, 


4 * 4 £ : 
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For 


For her inconſtant man might ceaſe to range, 
| And gratitude forbid deſire to change. 


Thus I, dear Ps: would your charms i improve, 55 


And form your heart to all the arts of love. 5 

The taſk were harder to ſecure my own _ 
Againſt the power of thoſe already known : 

For well you twiſt the ſecret chains that bind, 

The gentle force which captivates the mind; 

Skill'd ev'ry ſoft attraction to employ, _ 

Each flattering hope, and each alluring joy. 

| own your genius, and from you receive 

The rules of pleaſing, which to you I give, 


O. 


A EP IS TL E n a LADY 


To a GENTLEMAN abroad. 


e various ſchemes the female world employ, 
And give variety of grief or joy; 
Whether in courtly drawing- rooms they n 

Or in the eye of majeſty repine; | 
Whether or Drery's theatre invite, 

Or Hurlothrumbo's motly ſcenes delight; 
Whether to midnight maſquerades they roam, 
Or feed their ſpleen and ſay their pray'rs at home; 
Whether at balls with each each beauty vies, 

Or truſt their paſſion to the chance of dice; 
Alone, retir'd, from all vain converſe free, 

| fit the loneſome hours and think of Thee, 
Which way ſoe'er thy curious ſoul incline, 

My eager wiſhes ill thy footſteps join: 

Thro' ſeas, o'er plains, the mountain or the vale, 


Wherever coach can roll or ſhip can fail, 
B b 2 Thee 
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Thee my warm thought attends ; tho” here in pain 
I drag reluctant life's unwieldy chain. 
Albion, in vain by azure ſeas confin'd, 
Can ſet no limits to a lover's mind. 
What, tho? her laws breath liberty and joy, 
Thraldom were better with my lovely boy: 
What, tho” her climate boaſts the genial ray, 
'Thy eyes on Lapland's coaft would light up day : 
What, tho' her vallies laugh, her mountains ſing, 
Tho' the corporeal eye be fed with ſpring ; | 
Yet to the fond, the taſtleſs mind within 
Nature in vain preſents the gaudy ſcene : 
Nature with Thee is nature doubly gay; 
Depriv'd of Thee her glories fade away. 
As deep canals without a ſtream to flow; 
As meads devoid of ftarry flow'rets ſhew ; 
As gloomy mornings, which no ſun adorns; 
As night unbleſ'd with Cynthia's ſilver horns ; 
Such is thy CzLIA's fate, thus torn from Thee: 
Oh ! would the gods reverſe the ſad decree ! 
For Thee this land of freedom I'd reſign, 
And bleſs my fate beneath the burning line : 
Undaunted there, where rav'ning monſters roar, 
Thy innocence would charm the foaming boar. 
The Libyan deſerts Paradiſe would be; « 
For deſerts are no ſolitudes with Thee. | 
Tho' VIRCII's Muſe in all the grace of ſound 
To future ages conſecrate the ground; 
Tho' Appiso his maſter's footſteps trod, 
And ſung in ſtrains which well befit a God, 
Vet, Italy, thy blooming vales I ſcorn'd ; 
But twas when STREPHON's looks this ifle adorn'd, 
Impartial now, I praiſe each heav'nly theme, 
And fink the pride of Thames in Tyber's ſtream, 
Pardon, ye muſes all divine and true 
i OWN the tribute SANNAZ ARIUs' due, 


Oh! 
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Oh! turn from Adria's coaſt thy bliſsful eye, 
And breath to this dark iſle one mournful lich; Foxy 
With Me awhile to ſecret grief remove, N 
And ſink thy curioſity in love. 
Ah! deareſt breaſt, forever think of Me; 
This abſence gives; tis all I aſk of Thee: 
Fach day, abſtracted from aſſemblage, join 
Grief to my grief, and echoe ſigh to mine. 
Thus heav'n our mutual tenderneſs ſhall ſee, 
And give thee back to England and to Me. 


4 FUNERAL REFLECTION. 


EHOLD ! how quiet there old Gr1evs lies 

The ſhroud and coffin now is all his ſtore, 
His brain no longer rack'd with endleſs ſchemes, 
How to add houſe to houſe and land to land. 
His tongue harangues not on the frugal ways 
And artful methods that he took to thrive. 
His heart now beats no more: clos'd are thoſe eyes, 
That heretofore with eager tranſport view'd _ 
The ſhining metal into mountains riſe, 
But never knew to ſhed one pitying tear. 
Thoſe hands, ſo ready and expert to count 
Int reſt on int'reſt nor one farthing miſs, 
Lie uſeleſs by his ſide, the nerves relax d; 
Fill them with gold, alas! they will not clench, 
His feet, ſo ſwift in the purſuit of gain 
Now here now there, as bargains led the way, 
A thread of worſted faſt as iron binds. 
Within the limits of four ſcanty boards 
dee, ſee the man, whoſe daring genius graſp'd 
At large domains and immenſe ſums of caſh. 
Mortal, refle&, reckon aright, be wiſe, 
And bound thy wiſhes to the human ſpan, 
Since to command one hour is not in gold, 
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An IMITATION of SPENSER 


3 | 
Well known vaſe of ſoveraign uſe I ſing, 
Pleaſing to young and old, and JoxpAx hight, 
The lovely queen, and eke the haughty king 
Snatch up this veſſel in the murky night : 


Ne lives there poor, ne lives there wealthy wight, 


But uſes it in mantle brown or green; 
Sometimes it ſtands array'd in gloſſy white; 
And eft in mighty dortours may be ſeen 


Of China's fragile earth, with azure flowrets ſheen, 


II. 


The virgin, comely as the dewy roſe, 
Here gently ſheds the ſoftly-whiſp'ring rill; 


The frannion, who ne ſhame ne bluſhing knows, 
At once the potter's gloſſy vaſe does fill; 

It whizzes like the waters from a mill. 
Here frouzy houſewives clear their loaded reigns; 
The beef: fed juſtice, who fat ale doth ſwill, 

Graſps the round-handled jar, and tries, and ſtrains, 


While ſlowly dribbling down the ſcanty water drains. 


III. 
The dame of Fraunce ſhall without ſhame convey 
This ready needment to its proper place; 
Yet ſhall the daughters of the lond of Fay 
Learn better amenaunce and decent grace 
Warm bluſhes lend a beauty to their face, 


For virtue's comely tints their cheeks adorn; 


Thus o'er the diſtant hillocks you may trace 


The purple beamings of the infant morn : 
Sweet are our blooming maids—the ſweeteſt creatures born. 


None 
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None but their huſbands or their lovers true 
They truſt with management of their affairs ; 
Nor even theſe their privacy may view, 
When the ſoft beavys ſeek the bow'r by pairs: 
Then from the fight accoy'd; like tim'rous hares, 
From mate or bellamour alike they fly ; 

Think not, good ſwain, that theſe are ſcornful airs, 1 
Think not for hate they ſhun thine am'rous eye, oi 

Soon ſhall the fair return, nor done thee, youth, to dyo = 


oh ON ans oy 

While Belgic frows acroſs a charcoal ſtove 

(Repleniſh'd like the Veſtal's laſting fire) 

Bren for whole years, and ſcorch the parts of love, 

No longer parts that can delight inſpire, 

Erſt cave of bliſs, now monumental pyre ; 

O Britiſh maid, for ever clean and neat, 

For whom I aye will wake my ſimple lyre, 

With double care preſerve that dun retreat, 
Fair Venus' myſtic bow'r, Dan Cupid's feather'd ſeat, 
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So may your hours ſoft-ſliding ſteal away, 

Unknown to gnarring ſlander and to bale, 

O'er ſeas of bliſs Peace guide her gondelay, 

Ne bitter dole impeſt the paſſing gale. 

O! ſweeter than the lillics of the dale, 

In your ſoft breaſts the fruits of joyance grow. 

Ne fell Deſpair be here with viſage pale, 

Brave be the youth from whom your boſoms glowg 
Ne other joy but you the faithful firiplings know. 


l 
| 
| 
. 
| 
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On Mis T R—-EL—PE. 


HOSE native ſmiles, that winning air, ö 
'F Thoſe looks by ſenſe refin d. 
That harmony of ſhape that ſpeaks 

Dy more harmonious mind; 


That lively loc which decks thy cheek, | 
That ſymmetry of face, 


Which ſhine conſpicuous in thy form, 


And all thy texture grace; 


Theſe every youth do juſtly warm, 
And ſet each ſoul on fire; 
And, tho' but one muſt win the prize, 

We all alike admire. 


You daily, like th' all-chearing ſun, 
The genial warmth renew; 

While, planet-like, each other fair 
Illumin'd ſhines by you. 


Stay then, dear maid, for ever here, 


Here thy bleſt beams diſplay ; 
$0 barren Logiek hence ſhall bloom, 
Aſtronomy look gay. 


Philoſophers indeed have ſaid, 
That ſhould the ſun deſcend, 
The earth, and all that's in it, muſt 
In conflagration end. 


"Twas prophecy and emblem all, 
Which you were born to prove, 


And meant, ſhould TR—LI— E live on earth, 


The world would burn with love. 


Oxferd Cy 
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UR Oxford Friends, it is preſumed, will not be 
diſpleaſed at the alteration of our Title. As we 
have received ſuch conſiderable aſſiſtance from our 

Sifter-Univerſity, particularly ſince our laſt number, we 
ſhould think it the higheſt injuſtice not to admit her into 
an equal ſhare of whatever merit wy accrue from our * 


In this — e been 455 iy ſane Cambridge it 
of eſtabliſhed reputation, who have promiſed their aſſiſt- 
ance; and ſuch a coalition between the two Univer- 
lties, it is hoped, will redound to the honour of both; and 
the members of both will look upon themſelves as equally 
concerned in the ſucceſs of our Mi * 
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L ET T ERS between the Earl of as and 
Dr. Jonx FETT, Biſhop of Oxford and Dean of Chrift 


Church, relating to the expulſion of Mr. Jonx Locks, 
Student of the ſame. 


| To the Lard big of OXFO R D. 
My Lond. {+ + Whitehall, Noy. 6, 168g 


HE King being efron to underſtand, that one Mr. 


Locke, who belonged to the late Earl of Shaftſbury, 
a has upon ſeveral occaſions behaved himſelf very factiouſ- 
ly to the government, is a Student of Chriſt Church; his 


Majeſty commands me to ſignify to your lordſhip, that be 


would have him removed from being a Student, and that in 
order thereunto your lordſhip ſhould let him know the me: 
thod of doing it, 

I am, My Lok, &c. 


1 £1 $SUNDERLAND, 


T the Right Hon. the Earl of SUNDERLAND 


Principal n of State. 


Rienr HoNouRABLE, . Nov. 8, 1684. 


Received the honour of your lordſhip's letter, whereia 
you are pleaſed to enquire concerning Mr. Lockx's being 
a Student of this houſe ; of which I have this account to 
render; that he being, as your lordſhip is truly inform'd, 
a perſon who was much truſted by the late Earl of Shaft/bury, 
and who is ſuſpected to be ill affected to the government, J 


have for divers years had an eye upon him; but ſo cloſe has 


his guard been on himſelf, that, after ſeveral ſtrict enquiries, 
1 may confidently affirm, there is not any man in the col- 


lege, 
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lege, however familiar with him, who had heard him ſpeak 
2 word either apainſt, or, ſo much as concerning the go- 
ernment. And altho' very frequently, both in publick and 


liſparagement of his maſter the Earl of $hyftbury, his party, 
and deſigns; he could never be provoked to take any notice, 
or diſcover in word or look the leaſt concern, ſo that I be- 


and paſſion. He has here a phyſician's place, which frees 


which others have to reſidence in it; and he is now abroad 
upon want of health. But notwithſtanding that, I have 


proſpect; that, if he comes not back, he will be liable to 
expulſion for contumacy ; and if he do, he will be anſwer- 


done amiſs, it being probable, that, tho he may have been 


he has laid himſelf more open at London, where à general 


purſued. If he do not return by the firſt day of January 


of courſe to proceed againſt him to expulſion. But if this 
method ſeem not effectual, or ſpeedy enough, and his Ma- 


4. jelty, our founder and viſitor, ſhall pleaſe to command his im- 
uo mediate remove, upon the receipt thereof, directed to the 

_ Bean and Chapter, it ſhall accordingly be executed by, 

ing 8 . 

to 2 Mx Lox; | 

wry; | Your lordſhip's moſt humble and obedient ſervant, 

t, 1 0 1 4 7 435 xXxON. 
5 | | Jon. OXON 

ries, 0 | | 1 4 

col- | ee (ge 


rtivate, diſcourſes have been purpoſely introduced to the 


lievez there is not in the world ſuch a maſter of taciturnity 


kim from the exerciſes of the college, and the obligation 
ſummoned him to return home, which is done with this 


tle to the law, for that which he ſhall be found to have 
thus cautious here, where he knew himſelf to be fuſpe&ed, 


liberty of ſpeaking was uſed, and where the execrable deſigns 
againſt his majeſty and his government were managed and 


next, which is the time limited to him, I ſhall be enabled 


# Sip f OXFORD. 


Mr Lozp, . 05 10 _ Whitehall, New 12, 1684, 


FAVING <dftinuhicited your lordfhip's letter of the 

Sch to his Majeſty, he has thought fit to direct me to 
ſend you the encloſed, containing his commands = the 
inimediate wee! of Mr, LOA. 


unrl 


e 


Biſhop of OX FORD, Dean 7 Chriſt Church, 
und to our truſty ans well-beloved the Chapter there. 


Right Reverend Father in God, and Truſty and Well 
| beloved, We greet you well. 


7 HE RE AS we have received information of tho 
factious and diſloyal behaviour of Lock, one of the 
Students of that Our college, we have thought fit hereby to 
ſignify Our will and. pleaſure to you, that you forthwith re- 
move him from his Student's place, and deprive him of al 
rights and advantages thereunto belonging. For which this 
ſhall be your warrant. And ſo we bid you heartily farewell 
Given at our court of Thi tehall, the 11th of November, * 


By His Majeſty” 5 command, 
8 UND E RLAND. 


To the Earl of SUNDERLAND. 


RichyT HoNOURABLE, Nov. 16, 1684- 


+ myſelf bound in duty to ſignify to your lordſhip, 
that his Majeſty's command for the expulſion of Mr. 
Locke from this college is fully executed. 


JOH. OXON, 


FE 
1 
mi 
lic 
pe 
in 
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"i 
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Hue your lordſhip's of de * d 
his Majeſty therewith, who is well fatisfied with the 


alleges: ready —— e yes for thi « 
of Mr. Ee n - ow BY 55 805 
x kati 5 | SUNDERLAND. 
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L ETTER 1 m. in in fee f Roviction. 
[The ſubjeR continued from Number 4 1 | 


T has been inſiſted on by ſome, who would be aue 
friends of mankind and advocates for publick liberty, that 


* S4 


ciril government alone is ſufficient to provide and ſecure to 


man's uſe the neceſſary accommodations of life, and, as ſuch, 
might fitly ſupply the place of religion. But if no ſuch po- 
licy appears in fact to have been ever formed, or, were this 
ptacticable, could be preſerved and continued long, unleſs 
in concert with, and as it receives a ſettlement from, re- 
ligion ; and, ſecondly, that the laws of ſociety neither are 
nor can be commenſurate to all things in which the aſſocia- 
ting parties are particularly intereſted, this, it is preſumed, 
will be enough to _ the deficiency of ſuch a pee for 
the taſk allotted it. 

Protection and obedience ate the two great and funda- 
mental points or conditions, on which every well-framet 
polity turns. If governours have not the neceſſary means of 
reſtraining all injuries reſpecting perfon, character, and eſtate, 


how ſhould protection be diſpenſed, and, conſequently, the 
ends of magiſtracy anſwered ? Under ſuch an inſtitution 
then, they will have a right to, and a claim upon the mem- 


bers uniting for, ſuch a power. And this once ſuppoſed, 
what is more certain, than that it ought to be anſwered by 
aà cor- 
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206 WW STUDENT 
a correſpondent behaviour on the part of the governed? Tha 
nature of.the authority muſt ever determine both che kind 
and meaſure of obedience due to it. Deferice and ſubjection, 
as reciprocally implying each other, are primarily-and emi. 
nently contained in our idea of governinent raiſed on the 
principles, and framed for the purpoſes, all ſuch coriventions 
ought to be. And becauſe men are naturally finite and 
fallible, it is fitting that both prince and people do give, 
one the other, proper ſeturity, that their reſpective preten- 
ſions ſhall be ſatisfied. What may reaſonably be deemed 
ſuch, comes now under conſideration. That the annexing 
penalties to the breach of publick faith will he abſolutely in- 
ſufficient to prevent it, is evident from hence. Becauſe, firſt, 
in many caſes ſuch truſt may be violated, and no one knows 
how or by whom; and when this is poſſible, the above ap- 
pointments can be of no force. Or, ſecondly, ſhould acci. 
dental unforeſeen circumſtances conſpire to bring the fact 
to light, ſtill might others combine to favour the criminal and 
work his deliverance : and tho' it was. publickly known he 
had broke the law, yet could not its ſanctions lay hold on 
him. There are particular ſeaſons when art and cunning, 
ſecret machinations or open violence, ſhall counteract, and 
eventually fruſtrate all attempts to bring him to juſtice. To 


give an inſtance, how each may be injuriouſly (and yet un- 


avoidably, if religious checks come once to be laid aſide) 
affected by the other. The ſupreme . magiſtrate will, of 
courſe, have numbers applying to him for places of honour 


and profit, that the ends of government give him a right to 


diſpoſe of. By ſharing out which to thoſe, who from prin- 
eiple and intereſt are led to countenance and abet his favou- 
rite ſchemes, he ſo ſtrongly and cloſely attaches them to him, 
that thenceforwards they ſhall. have no will but his: with 


' whoſe concurrence the common good ſhall at every turn be 


ſacrificed to caprice or paſſion, and private ſatisfactions, un- 
der each competition, be more regarded than thoſe of mul 
titudes, and preferred to them. And who can expect it 
ſhould 
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dould be otherwiſe? A perſon, that is armed with the force 
of a whole ſociety, and has thouſands ever obſequious and 
ready to fulfil his pleaſure, will bear no oppoſition to what- 
ever he ſhall chance to ſet his heart upon: ſince every thing 
which runs croſs to his inclinations and obſtructs his views, 
muſt vex and harraſs him. And he richly deſerves the name 
of fool, who having at command the means of exacting a 
compliance with his deſires, ſuffers himſelf to be made un- 
eiſy on any conſideration whatſoever. Such a governour 
would expect all ſubmiſſion from his ſubjects, even where 
the yielding it would be of infinite diſſervice to them; and 
make no conceſſions himſelf, tho ever ſo much to their hap- 
pines, And thus would liberty and property be ſoon fwal- 
lowed up by violence and oppreffion. Hence if there were 
no laws ſuperiour to human conſtitutions, and from which 
thoſe derive their whole obligatory power, what is there an 
abſolute prince would not do? For impatient of contradic- 
tion and reſiſtence, and his humour being law, he can have 
no other deſign in whatever he undertakes but the ROY 
ſuch things as eaſe and delight him here, 

On. the other hand, where is the improbability that a 
number of men, acted by like impetuoſity of appetite, and 
joining in one confederacy, ſhould contrive meaſures for 
diſtreſſing the government, tho purſuing the proper, perhaps 
(all things conſidered) the propereſt method of obtaining 
publick happineſs? And it requires. no great warmth of fancy 
to paint in lively colours the diſmal effects which will ne- 
ceſſarily attend popular inſurrection on the one hand, or a 

continued ſeries of tyranny on the other. Who, that thinks 
on the caſe, but can be affected with it? 

To have done; Were the above, as in fact it is, a real 
and preciſe ſtate of the affair, neither king nor ſubject would 
be ſafe, if civil ſanctions were the principal reſtraints, under 

a ſuppoſed poſſibility of evading them, the ſole preſerva+ 
tive of publick faith and juſtice when in danger of being 
iwaded and born down by pleaſure and profit ; the two 

baits 


; 
14 
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baits which, more or Jeſs, do influence and ſeduce each 
individual of the ſpecies; and jn certain circumſtanct 
have provd too hard for virtue, even under the ſenſe. of 4 
divine providence diſcountenancing and controuling them: 
and: what indeed at no time are to be reſiſted but by great 
care and attention on man's part, a particular attention to 
conſequences and the like. To act with vigour and con- 
ſtancy therefore on ſuch accaſions, ſome more 

and powerful conſiderations ſhould be called in to the a. 
ſiſtance of human penalties, whoſe forces, in conjunction, 
may be an over- match for the ſtrongeſt temptation; ſufſfi- 
cient to check the moſt licentious and abandoned pro- 
penſity. Now the wit of man could invent nothing more 
binding than oaths. But what avail oaths, if men diſbelieve 
a Deity? Nothing at all. To impoſe an. oath upon an 
atheiſt, or for him to offer to take it as a foundation of 
credit with others, is to the laſt degree ridiculous and ab- 
fard. The matter Ns pg ay” be ſet in a fuller light 
thus. 
Every government — have ſuch dep pepviben as 
will anſwer both its ordinary and extraordinary wants. The 
purport of which is, to prevent injuries by puniſhing delin- 
quents, to determine differences regarding life, liberty, and 
property by ſome common digeſt, lying open to all and 
comprehending the moſt material caſes which may fall out 
betwixt man and man; and to raiſe money for the ſervice 
of the ftate. "Thoſe laws muſt be made either by one man 
OF: by. a number of men. If but a ſingle” individual is ent- 
Ployed in the drawing up and publiſhing them, he would, 
on ſuppoſition of not being accountable to a ſuperiour legilla- 
tor, adapt them to his own fantaſtical humour, which might 
properly be ſubſtituted in their room. And tho ſovereignty 
has the firmeſt and moſt durable eſtabliſhment, as alſo ſhines 
-with the brighteſt, luſtre when rais'd on principles of pub- 
lick liberty, (for who ſo glorious a prince as him that makes 


the ſubject s happineſs his own) yet the deſire of 2 
rule 


le 
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fle is of ſo bewitching a nature; ſoftly infinuating itſelf into 


man's breaſt; and received, entertained, and cheriſhed there 


with ſuch particular marks of tenderneſs, that his fond ima · 
gination figures to itſelf a thouſand agreeables from its poſs 
ſeſiqn. '- Hence one degree of power uſually {I had almoſt 
ſad naturally) aſpires after a higher, and this on to a higher 
flill whilſt in time and by degrees it encloſes and abſorbs the 
whole If the laws are made by a determinate body 
of men under no ties from religion, nothing hinders, but 
that by mutual conſent and ſteps previouſly taken they might 
frame thoſe inſtitutes to accord with their own private de- 
tached. intereſts, when ſuch could be promoted at the ex- 
pence of thoſe of the aggregate body : it would: be a mi- 
racle if they did not. In one caſe the common good is 
ſcandalouſly neglected, in the other wilfully oppoſed. 

And when laws have once received their proper form and 
eſtabliſhment, to make them effectually conducive to the pur- 
poſes they were intended for, ſome ſhould be empowered to 
ſuperviſe their execution; for they cannot execute them- 
ſelves Where ſubj ets are remiſs and careleſs, to enforce 
amore ſtrit conformity; when violated, to impoſe the ſanc- 
tion impartially and without reſpect of perſons. Hence the 
neceſſity of men acting in diſtinẽt particular fpheres with ca- 
pacities and diſpoſitions ſuited to the dignity and importance 
of each reſpectively. And without a faithful and conſcien- 
tious diſcharge of the duties reſulting from thoſe relations, 


| and paying a ſtrict and invariable regard to the general inte- 


reſt in the offices they fill, great confuſions will unavoidably 
be introduced, which, as they multiply and enlarge, muſt 
quickly bring on a thorough diſſolution of the whole politi- 
cal machine, 

Since then the multitude 08 "Gaſes with which ſociety i is 
concerned necefſarily requires a regular ſubordination of offi 


cers, what but the ſenſe of a being, who will exact a juſt and ; 


equal account of the good or bad uſe of thoſe powers every 
one is entruſted with, can be a ſufficient motive to ſerve the 
Numb. VI. =—_ publick, 
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ublich when men have a fair opportunity of promoting 
their own ends by acting in oppoſition to it? Nothing from 

without can poſſibly prevent them; for, being by ſuppoſition 
out of the reach of human difcovery, they are in no fear 
of the magiſtrate” s ſword. Neither is there any thing from 
| Toithin capable of holding them in. For what ſignifies con- 
ſcience, if men live under no apprehenſions of an infinite 

knowing and omnipotent being, and of thoſe rewards and 
puniſhments which in this life or another are to be appor- 
tioned to ſuch as by their conduct have merited one or 
the other Urging in anſwer. to this the ſacredneſs of oaths 
would be of little weight: becauſe all oaths preſuppoſe the 
belief of a God and his government of the world: remove 


but once this perſuaſion, and _ a Page immediately 
ceaſe and are at an end. y | 


8 
1 To be continued. | 
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SIR, 


S every good-natured man muſt feel a pleaſure at ſeeing > 
| an exertion of humanity, I could not read the ſcheme 4 
you have communicated to the publick for raiſing a fund fir 
the maintenance of. the widows and children of the inferiour 
clergy, without a ſenſible ſatisfaction. The diftreſs to which 
theſe unhappy widows and orphans are frequently reduced, 
calls aloud for pity, and for a ſpeedy redreſs. Tis an affect: 
ing ſight, to ſee the children of our miniſters, who, if their 
parents have not been able to give them a genteel, have ge- 
nerally had a ſober and religi ious education, 'tis an affeAing 
ſight, I ſay, to ſee them turned out helpleſs into the world, 
thrown among the loweſt of the people, and oblig'd for the 
reſt of their lives to converſe with none but uncultivated 
minds, and ſuddenly to mingle with thoſe who are rather 
fitted to corrupt than to improve their virtue, 


My 
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My concern for theſe poor helpleſs objests, ag well as for 
their wretched mothers, was the other day greatly heighten d 
by reading a pamphlet, which fell accidentally into my hands, 


n this is inſerted a ſhort hiſtory of the diſtreſſes of a port 


dergyman and his unhappy. children; which I have the greater 
reaſon to believe to be true, as ſome other eyeiits of the like 
nature have fallen within my own notice. The pamphlet T 
im ſpeaking of is called, An epi/tle to the Biſhop of London, 
ucafioned by his lordſhip's letter to the clergy and inhabitants of 
London and Weſtminſter, —by a foreigner. This ſtranger has 
with great ſpirit and delicacy pointed out many of the abuſes 
that have eſcaped the notice of our countrymen, and ſome 
of them not without ſucceſs, ſince he has cauſed them to be 
removed. But as this pamphlet is not ſo well known as it 
deſerves, and will probably be read by few of your readers, 
ſet me intreat you, to give this paſſage 'a place in the 
STUDENT : a requeſt that J ſhould not have made, did 
] not think it might contribute to awaken the humanity 
of the nation, and to forward the in, ſcheme of 
PHILANTHROPOS. 40 i 
« About three years ago, Yay our ute e A poor 
* clergyman in the north of England, being flattered by a 
* promiſe of preferment, raiſed all the money he could 
* ſcrape together, by ſelling his goods, and by borrowing 
© to the value of about five pounds, which was the utmoſt 
« extent of his credit; and with ten guineas in his pocket, 
& a larger ſum than he had ever before had in his own poſ- 
* ſeſſion; ſet out for London, bringing with him two daugh- 
„ters, which was the whole of his family. On his coming 
« to town he waited on his pretended patron almoſt every 
« day, who conſtantly put him off with freſh excuſes, and 
© freſh promiſes ; which, at laſt, when it was too late, he 
found were only made to deceive him; ſince he acciden- 
* tily diſcovered that the living which he had been' for a 
* month together ſolliciting, had been given away before his 
* arrival in town, to a perſon who had two better livings 
Dd 2 << before. 
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6 beſota His 1 his . a vexation, to. 
* gether. with the diſmal proſpect that lay before him, 2t 
« finding that his little ſtock was almoſt ſpent, and the idea 
ae of the dies to which his poor daughters would (| peedily 
cc be reduced, were too heavy to be ſupported; nor could 
$ all his piety and virtue, for which he had been ſo juſtly 
* eſteemed, prevent his ſinking under the dreadful idea of 
* the total ruin of himſelf and his, children. He yas ſeiz d 
se with a fever, and wanting the neceſſary aſſiſtance. that 
6 his illneſs required, he languiſhed in miſery and at laſt 
te died, leaving his daughters poor, miſerable, and friendle, 

In this wretched ſituation, one of them was taken no- 
£ tice of by! her father's patron, to whom, in his fickneſs, 
« the had i in vain applied for-relief, and who now attempted 
cc to ſeduce her virtue; ſhe reſiſted while ſhe had bread to 
< eat, but being unable to get employment, her hunger be- 
<« came too ſtrong to be reſiſted; it over-power'd the effect 
<« of her pious education, and conſtrained her to forget the 
ce admonitions of a dying father, and to yield to the infam- 
< ous propoſals that had been offered her, Her ſituation 
ce was changed, when, by forfeiting her virtue, ſhe ſupport- 
“ ed her ſiſter till ſhe was able to get into ſervice : but, 

wretched as her circumſtances were, they were to be ſtill 

« worſe; the had not been a twelvemonth in this ſituation, 
£ before ſhe was diſcarded for A new miſtreſs, and caſt 
cc upon the town.” 


The plainneſs and ſimplicity with which this ſtory i is told, 


4 © 
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cc 


added to the diſtreſs in which I have known ſome of the nat 
widows and children of clergymen involved, are to me 2 5 
confirmation of its truth. And here I cannot help obſerving, Pr 


chat the proſpect of a ſupport for his daughters after his de- 
ceaſe might poſſibly have given this poor man ſpirits to {trug- 


in 
gle with his diſtemper, to overcome it, and even at laſt w 
to ſurmount all his difficulties, as it would ſufficiently have m 
, enabled his more unhappy children to have triumphed over b 

fl 


een, ſhame and guilt. But as the caſe now ſtands, t9 
what 


ea © S8 XA fr ZS TND 


| ſhould, when they are dead, be overpowered by the ſtrongeſt = 
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what evils: are not the daughters of our- cal oY ex» 
How dreadful, that the children of thoſe very men, 


who have ſpent their whole lives in the cauſe of vey. 


of all the appetites, and be conſtrained either to die or to be 
wicked! How few young minds would here have the courage 
to make a proper choice, and to prefer eternal. happineſs to 
a life of guilt ! Poverty is frequently attended with a com- 


plication of diſtreſs, and in no inſtance is it likely to be 


more fatal, than when ſuffered by the children of the clergy, 
who during the life of their father are treated by the pariſh 
in which they live, with that reſpect which is always. due 
to his character, let his circumſtances in life be ever ſo 


| mean, How then can they be ſuppoſed capable of enduring 


every thing, of ſupporting "the loſs of his life, and providing 
for their own ? The genteeler their education has been, the 
more unable they will be to grapple with difficulties, to 
which they muſt be immediately expoſed ; and the caſe is ex- 
aQly the ſame with the unhappy widow. It is frequently 
difficult, and ſometimes impoſſible, for them to ſupport 


themſelves by their needle. Every body will ſee that the 


daughters are unfit for the drudgery of ſervants, and the 


mother, who may have been. educated with delicacy, is al- 


together | incapable of getting her bread by waſhing and 
ſcouring. There is ſomething ſo incongruous in the idea 
of ſo dreadful a degradation, that the bare mention' of it 
ſeems to give a ſhock to humanity, and ſo confound all our 


natural ideas of order, decency, and propriety of character. 


But after all, I cannot wy thinking, that the worthy 
Pat anTHROPOS, greatly as I approve of his ſcheme in ge- 


neral, is a little wrong in his calculations: for I can hardly 
imagine, that one day's pay of all the clergy in England . 


will be ſufficient to anſwer the demands of the numerous 
miſerable, who would have an undoubted claim to this 
bounty, However, I am perſuaded that, were this ſcheme but 
ance to take place, the generolity of W 

dilergy 
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clergy 1 render any alteration neeilleſs, ſince a large and 
open heart would never be ſatisfied with ſo poor a pittance; 
but on ſo laudable an occaſion would, if needful, give even 
more nan; 2 hundredth part of his ny: income. 


1 am, Sir, yours, be. 


PH ILO 


MEMNON, an  APOLOGUE. 


EM NO N one 7 took: it into his head to become 
M perfectly wiſe ; an extravagancy, which has ſome- 
times infatuated men of no ſhallow intelle&s. His foliloquy 
on this momentous point was as follows, | 
To be very wiſe, and conſequently very happy, requires 
no more than to get rid of our paſſions, which every one 
knows to be a moſt eaſy matter. Firſt, I'll never love aiy 
woman; for upon ſeeing an inchanting beauty, I'll imme- 
diately ſay to myſelf, thoſe cheeks will one day be wrinkled, 
thoſe eyes loſe their luſtre, thoſe round breaſts be flabby, 
and thoſe fine curling locks give way to baldnefs ; now, 
viewing her with the ſame eyes, which I ſhould in that mor- 
tifying change, will ſecure my heart from being diſtrafted 
with her beauty. Secondly, I'll be temperate, and ſtoutly 
withſtand all the allurements of delicious fare, and the ſe- 
ducements of epicurean companions. Tis but bearing in 
my mind the conſequences of exceſs, as a diſordered ſto- 
mach, a confuſed brain, and the loſs of reaſon, health, and 
time; then my appetite will be under the check of neceſſity, 
my health permanent, my faculties ſprightly, my paſſions 
tranquil, and my ideas refined : all this is attainable with ſo 
little difficulty, that to attain it has no claim to merit. As 
for an income, ſaid MEmnon, my defires are limited, and 
my whole fortune lodged with the Receiver General of the 


finances of Nineveh, I haye wherewithal to live W N 
dent!ys 


l W 4 
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dently, an eſſential ingredient in happineſs. 1 e 
fore never riſk loſing any part of my fortune by gaming, as 
[don't want to encreaſe it. Pl] always be above cringing at 
a levee. Envying no body, I ſhall not be envied. Is not 
this again, as eaſy as to tell my name? I have ſome friends, 
continued he, who will remain ſuch, as our intereſts don't 
claſh, I'Il never quarrel with them, nor wo 25 with me: 
e conſequences are certain. br 

MxMNoON, after this conciſe ſcheme of CY hap- 
pening to look out of his window, ſaw two women walk- 
ing under a row of plantanes near his houſe! One of them 
was old and under no concern; the other young and pretty, 
but ſhe wept and ſigh'd with ſuch emotion as heighten'd hex 
charms, Our ſage, moved, — not with the lady's beauty, his 
foul was ſuperiour to ſuch a foible,—but her extreme afflic- 
tion, haſtened down to comfort the young Ninevite with the 
treaſures of his wiſdom. This belle related with the moſt 
natural air of real grief and reſentment the wrongs the ſuf- 
ſered from an uncle, whom ſhe had not, his practi ices to de- 
fraud her of an eſtate, as fictitious as the uncle, and her 
dread of his violence. You ſeem to me, ſaid ſhe, a perſon 
of ſuch ſagacity, that if you will be ſo good as to go home 
along with me, and inſpe& into my affairs, I am certain 
my diſtreſs would ſoon be brought to a happy iſſue. MRM- 
NON readily attended her, — only to adviſe her for 
the beſt. 

The ſorrowful lady brought him into a SINE cham- 
ber, and politely placed him on a ſopha, where they both 
ſate croſs-legged over-againſt each other. She opened her 
cauſe with downcaft eyes, which at times dropt an inſidious 
tear; and whenever ſhe raiſed them, they were immediately 
met by thoſe of the ſage MEmnon. Her ſpeech'breathed-a 
tenderneſs, which increaſed every time they looked at each 
other. Mruxox was extremely affected with her pathetick 
recital, and at every word, much more at every look, felt in 
himſelf a more earneſt propenſity to intereſt himſelf in behalf 
of 
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of this''accgmpliſh'd lady. In the heag, of talk, they had 
changed / both their poſition and attitude, and Mxzmxox 
laid his advice ſo home, and urg d his counſels with ſo much 
tenderneſs, that the uncle and wiſdom. were quite forgot in 
the tranſporting gratifications. of love. 

Here, as may be conceived, they were A, entre by the 
3 cap-a- pee. He firſt furjouſly threaten'd to ſacri- 
fice the ſage Mzmnon and his niece : at length, in gene. 
rous pity to their youth, he ſaid, he would remit their pu- 
niſhment for a round ſum of money. Mxgmnon was obli- 
ged to deliver up all he had; and in thoſe times. he may be 
ſaid to come off very cheap. This was before the diſcovery 
of America, when ladies in diſtreſs were far from being 6 
dangerous as in our days. 

MEMNON is ſnow d bis ay out of the houſe, fl of "wid 
and vexation. At his, return home, he finds an invitation 
to dine With a knot of his intimates. This comes very 
4 propos, ſaid he; for if L ſit brogding here by myſelf on this 
.curfed trick, I ſha'n't. be able to eat; this will bring on a 
ſickneſs, and that bring me to my end. A frugal repaſt with 
virtuous friends is compatible with the moſt auſtere wiſdom ; 
their engaging company will efface all remembrance of this 
morning s folly. Being come to the rendezyous, his cha- 
grine was ſoon obſerved, and quickly removed by the offi 
ciouſneſs of his virtuous friends to ply him with liquor: for, 
thought the wiſe Memnon, wine in moderation is a cori 

to ſoul and body. . When they had drank him to a pitch, a 

party of; play was propoſed. A throw or two upon the die 
among ſelect friends is a harmleſs recreation. He games, and 
loſes, not only all about him, but four times as much upon 
his honour ; a diſpute ariſing, a ſelect friend ſtruck out one 
of his eyes with the box... The wiſe MEMNoN is led home, 
drunk, ſtript of all his caſh, and with the loſs of an eye. 

When ſleep had brought him to himſelf, he ſends away a 
ſervant to the Receiver General for money ta pay thoſe ſacred 


debts of honour. Word is return d him, that his banker had 
that 
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mat very morning made a fravidulent bankruptcy to the ruin 
of numberleſs families: The wile | MEzmNoN runs in 3 
n to court, with a plaifter on his eye and à petition in 
is hand, for Juſtice againſt him. As ſoon as the ſovereigri 
came by, kifing the ground three times, ht offered his peti- 
tion, His Majeſty took it with a ſmile of goodneſs, and de- 
livered it to one of his Satrapes, that he might make his re- 
port bn it: This Satrape; taking MzMxoN a-part; ſaid to 
him with a haughty ſneer, thou orie-ey'd coxcorhb ! to apply 
to the king before me? and, what is worſe, to demand juſtice 
againſt a worthy bankrupt, whom I honour with niy protec- 
tion! if you value your other eye, drop this matter. 

Thus Mruxox, who in the morning had proteſted a- 
rainſt women, luxury, gaming; diſputes, and eſpecially a- 
gainſt the court, beſore night was trickt and robbed by a 
jt; got dead drunk, gamed; quarrell'd, loſt an eye in the 
fray, went to court, and was ridicul'd: To compleat all; 
amazed with the mioſt dejecting ideas, he drags himſelf home- | 
wards, where he finds the officers ſtripping his houſe by 
an execution. 

Here our MS. unluckily fails us. What became of the 
wiſe MEMNon afterwards, may perhaps on a ſtricter ſearch 
into the Ninevite records be diſcover'd, and communicated 
in a future numiber of this Miſcellany. 


4 LETTER from Biſhop ATTERBURY 70 bis fo 
OBaDran, af Chriſt Church, Bron ©... 


Ma Oi ba or 


F3k 


Thank you for your letter; becauſe there are manifeſt 
ſigns in it of your endeavouring to excel yourſelf, and 
by conſequence to pleaſe me, You have ſucceeded in both 
relpefts, and will always ſucceed, if you think it worth your 
While to conſider what you write and to whom, and let no- 
thing, tho' of a trifling nature, paſs through your pen neg- 
Numb. VI. Ee lizently. 
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ligently. Get but the way of writing correctly and juſtly, 
time and uſe will teach you to write readily afterwards. Not 
but that too much care may give a ſtiffneſs to your ſtyle, 
which ought in all letters by all means to be avoided, The 
turn of them ſhould be always natural and eaſy, for they are 
an image of private and familiar converſation. I mention 
this with reſpect to the four or five firſt lines of yours, which 
have an air of poetry, and do therefore naturally reſolve them- 
ſelves into blank verſes. I ſend you your letter again, that 
you yourſelf may now make the ſame obſervation. But you 
took the hint of that thought from a poem, and it is no won- 
der therefore, that you heighten'd the phraſe a little when you 
were expreſſing it. The reſt is as it ſhou'd be; and parti- 
cularly there is an air of duty and fincerity, that if it comes 
from your heart, is the moſt acceptable preſent you can make 
me. With theſe good qualities an incorrect letter would 
pleaſe me, and without them the fineſt thoughts and lan- 
guage would make no laſting impreſſion upon me: The great 


Being ſays, you know—my ſon, give me thy heart—im- | 


plying, that without it all other gifts ſignify nothing. Let 
me conjure you therefore never to fay any thing, either in a 
letter or common converſation, that you do not think, but 
always to let your niind and your words go together on the 
moſt ſlight and trivial occaſions. Shelter not the leaſt degree 
of inſincerity under the notion of a compliment, which, as 
far as it deſerves to be practis'd by a man of probity, is on- 
ly the moſt civil and obliging way of ſaying what you re- 
ally mean ; and whoever employs it otherwiſe, throws away 
truth for breeding; I need not tell you how little his charac- 
ter gets by ſuch an exchange. ; 

I fay not this as if I ſuſpected, that in any part of your 
letter you intended only to write what was proper, without 
any regard to what was true; for I am refolv'd to believe 
that you were in earneſt from the beginning to the end of it, 
as much as I am, when I tell you that I am 


your loving father, &c- 


'C 
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Caurieiess on a er- in 1 0 R ACE. 
Trinity College, DvuBLIN. 
Have ſent you a little criticiſm, which if you inſert, 
you'll do me a favour. I wiſh I had at preſent by me 
ſomething of more conſequence to communicate to you; 
for T ſincerely think your undertaking cannot be too much 
encourag'd by the publick in general, but more eſpecially by 
zentlemen and ſcholars. I hope you will not weigh my in- 
clination to ſerve you by the incloſed trifle. You remember, 
Home ſays of ſomething -e, re p v and a preſent 


may in ſome circumſtances be more acceptable for its 
ſmallneſs. 


In the x9gth Ode of the firſt Book, Hoh Rdn has theſe 
four lines, — greatly admir d, tho" but little underſtood, 


Urit me GLYCER A nitor 
. Oplendentis Pario marmore purits ; 
Urit grata protervitas, 
Et vuLTUs NIMIUM LUBRICUS ASPICI, 


l STUDENT, 


All the tranſlators, that I 1. ON with, render the tft 
line, as if HoRACE meant to compliment the lady for her 
ſhining countenance. . PR1oR in particular tranſlates it (as he 
thought) literally. „ face too ſlippery to behold,” Now 
this might be a good compliment from an Hottentot poet to 
an Fotteutot toaſt, but by much too indelicate for HoR ACE. 
In the ſecond line the poet mentions the brightneſs of GLy- 
CERA's aſpe& by Splendentis Pario marmore puriùs; to greaſe 
her with pomatum ſo ſoon after would be fool iſh tautology. 
The ſenſe of the laſt line I take to be this ; as the grata 
pretervitas plainly means her agreeable coquetry, ſo the 


_ YuLTUs NIMIUM LUBRICUS © ASPICI muſt mean ſome- 


Ee2 thing 
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thing that is the conſequence of that coquetry, viz. She toſſr 
ber head about with ſo many fantaffical airs, that the beholder, 
cannot catch a glance—her face is too unſteady to be beheld. In 
the Engliſh verſe the e might r run lome-how i in thi 
manner. 92 


*, 


For GLycera' s radiant face I burn, 
Purer and brighter than the Parian urn; 
I burn, —when with that giddy gay delight 
She looks,—and charms and cheats the gazer's ſight. 


June 4, 1750. G. W. 


Of INTELLECTUAL PLEASURE. 
| [A ſecond. EssAv. See Number I. 


Duid ſi corporis gravioribus morbis vitæ jucunditas impeditar 
quanto magis animi morbis impediri neceſſe ff - / 


CicERo. 


22 rx, in the motto of this paper, muſt be 
underſtood to ſignify that noble and refined felicity of 
the ſoul, which ariſes from intellectual Pleaſure : if we appre- 
hend it in any other ſenſe, the aſſertation contained in the 
ſentence is by no means true; ſince ſenſual Pleaſure \ is ra- 
ther advanced and augmented by that depravity of mind, 
thro! which her votary beholds his vicious purfuits under the 
appearance of real good. A deviation from virtue is indeed 
the great and moſt dangerous difeaſe of the foul, by whoſe 
influence ſhe loſes the delicacy of her original frame, and be- 
comes inured to thoſe habits, which are deſtructive of her 
real happineſs and the deſign of her creation. 

In the former eſſay notice was taken of the advantages, 


which the ſoul may derive from the ſubordinate aſſiſtance 2 
5 
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the body; it was then obſerved, that unbridled appetites; 
and pain, and ſickneſs, throw the mind off from her biaſs, 


interrupt her contemplations, and make her unfit for the de- 


light ariſing from the cool and undiſturb d enjoyment of the 
intellect. In the preſent paper I ſhall juſt hint ſome refleQi+- 
ons upon thoſe more frequent and more invincible obſtacles, 
which the ſoul meets with from the intellectual faculties them- 
ſelves, in which I ſuppoſe the paſhons 0 wands ingraſted and 
eſtabliſhed. | 

The ſpecific FURRY between the nature of the foul and 
that of the body, naturally puts the former ſomething upon 
its guard againſt the ſnares of the latter. It is indeed too true, 
they frequently are united, and the divine ſpark within us 
is oppreſt and almoſt extinguiſhed by the ſenſual mixture it 
receives from our mortal maſs: yet, for the moſt part, reaſon 
and appetite maintain ſome little ſtruggle ; the underſtanding 
diſdains to give up all her dignity, and is victorious after 
many repulſes. The danger is infinitely greater from the 
foul herſelf : when her own faculties begin to taint and be 
corrupted, when the paſſions ſwell themſelves into vices, and 
when the power of thinking corrupts itſelf by remaining; too 
much within, and not ſoaring upwards to thoſe divine regi- 
ons from whence ſhe had her own original. Celeſtial con- 
templation is to the ſoul, what the air of one's native coun» 
try is to the body, and envigorates it when all other remedies. 
fail. It is an exerciſe which performs, in its divine excur- 
fons, the ſame ſeryice to the intellect, that walking or rid- 
ing perfprms to the animal ſpixits, increaſing their force, im- 
proving their operations, and ennobling their nature. The 
foul, which never thus exerts its powers, returns too fre 
quently upon herſelf, ſtagnates for want of her natural and 
proper nouriſhment ; paſſions and incligations at random, 
Whether good or evil, engroſs her intention, and the body be⸗ 
comes their counſellor and aſſiſtant, 

The mind, when improved, brightened, nd Giepibed by. 
exalted ſpeculations, will have an influence upon our bodies, 

V „„ ol from, 
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from whoſe union in the cauſe of religion and virtue intelli- 
tual pleaſure ariſes. Her operations are not confined to 
things above the vifible diurnal ſphere, but, like the ſun, illumi- 
nates every ſubject, and is then in her higheſt degree of per- 
fection, when ſhe can aſſimilate the objects ſhe conſiders to 
her own nature. 7 

Purity of heart, and benevolence of temper, are the 
only means of attaining this happy turn of thought. The 
one comprehends thoſe ſpeculations which relate to heavenly 
operations, the attributes of God, and the ſurvey of his mer- 


cies, which none but the pure in heart can conceive or re- 


liſh: and to them theſe divine perfections unfold their 
charms with even additional luſtre, as the rays of the fun 
encreaſe their force when collected in a mirror of chryſtal. 
By the other we enjoy thoſe more congenial ſubjects of intel: 
lectual phaſure, which ariſe from events within our common 
obſervation, the proſperity of our friends, (for our own is too 
Intereſted to deſerve the name,) the virtues we obſerve in 
others, the compoſure of the ſtate, the fertility of the earth, 
and the operations of nature. But it will not be over in our 
power to follow either of theſe ways, 'till we can gain that 
noble triumph over our paſſions, which Sir THoMas 
Browne ſo touchingly deſcribes in his Chriſtian Meral; 
<« till Anger walks hanging down the head, till Malice goes 
< manacled, and Envy fetter'd after us, till we lead our own 
« capttvity captive, -and are Cæſars within ourſelves.” 
When this conqueſt is gained, the pleaſures of the intel- 
{4 will open to our view 2 new world of beauties, ſatisfying 
our thirſt of knowledge, and demanding our attention, 
equally ſolid and ſubſtantial in our ſerious, pleaſing and en- 
tertaining in our gayer hours. We ſhall not be then indebt- 
ed to a combination of events, or the actions of others, for 
pur happineſs ;' but every obſervation, every incident will en- 
creaſe the ſtock of our contemplations: we ſhall be pleaſed 
with the ſucceſsful opening of a flower, and behold with re- 
fined pleaſure a field waving with grain, tho" the ye be- 
b ongs 
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longs to another: the ſuoceſs of the virtuous will put us in 
humour with this world, while the proſperity of the wicked 
will naturally incline the ſtream of our thoughts towards a 
better. The ſame turn of reflection, which thus collects all 
the ſeattered and (by themſelves) inconliderable advantages 


all vifagreeable d HR, pr” ours them to nothing 
ane 1 „ 


# „ 3 
1 


[NSTRODUCTION to 4 new SysTEN if 
CASTLE- BUILDING. 


AS TLE-BUILDING, or the 3 of aerial 
architecture, is of much too vague a nature to be 
comprehended in a conciſe regular definition: but for the ſake 
of cuſtom and method, I define it to be, the craft of erect- 
ing baſeleſs fabricks in the air, and peopling them with pro- 
per notional inhabitants for the employment and improve- 
ment of the underſtanding. I believe I may venture to af- 
frm, this is the only art of the circle, where the theory and 
practice are one and the ſame thing. It is likewiſe of the 
moſt undoubted antiquity, ſince it is older than the crea- 
tion, the Devil himſelf being a very great CASTLE-BUILDER: 
But I would not be underſtood to ſuggeſt by this any thing 
to the diſadvantage of the ſcience ; nil prodeſt quod non 
ledere poſſit idem; every art may be and has been abuſed. 
The uſe of Cairta-Bonpims | is univerſal, and there are 
many hours in life, that without it would be inſupport- 
ble. The poets (who by the bye are the greateſt CasTLE- 
BulLDERs in the world) would tell you, that there is a 
goddeſs, who is patroneſs of this art; that ſhe was the 
daughter of Imagination by Vanity; and that Jove ſent her 
upon earth as a kind of AN TI-PAN DORA, to eaſe every 


Uiſorder, and ſupply every defect in nature. But to leave 


theſe 
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theſe nonſenſical gentlemen to their crambo- work, and to tall 


a little common ſenſe, it is certainly an infallible remedy for 


many in. 
Huſbands 7 in England the moſt hag-ridden by his wife: and 
vet, his admirable proficiency in this art, at the very 
time BRANDELINDA is ſcolding at him and beating him, he 
can fancy himſelf a ſultan, reclining on a velvet ſofa," with 


his ſlaves and his mutes about him. A thouſand inſtances | 


parallel to this I ſhall have occaſion to mention in the pro- 
greſs of my work, which I ſhall divide into chapters ; they 
having the ſame effect as partition in orations, which, Qu1x- 
TILIAN ſays, relieve and entertain the reader in the ſame 
manner as the mile- ſtones do the traveller. But my reader 
will have a particular advantage; for he'Il have a month's 


reſt between every chapter; ſo ſhould I be ever fo dull, and | 


fatigue him ever ſo much, he will have time enough to bait 
his horſe, ſmoak a pipe with my landlord, and. kiſs the 
chamber-maid, if he pleaſes. Imuſtnotconclude this introduc- 
tion without aſſuring the publick, that inthe courſe of this ſyſ- 


tem I ſhall have the aſſiſtance of a very ingenious perſon of 


the lovelier and better ſex: fo that, however pootly [I ſucceed 
in my part of the undertaking, the ladies may be certain of 
a great deal of pleaſure every now and then from a charming 
authoreſs, who will do immortal honour to the petticoat. 
I intend to ſubjoin, by way of ſup 1 a compleat liſt 
of the moſt eminent CAS TLE- BUILD ERS, with a chronolo- 
gical hiſtory of their atchievements, from Babe! down to 3 
certain great bridge; which ſhall be given gratis to the pur- 
chaſers of the STUDENT, and my own picture, like the 
Ratue of MERCURY in the fable, ſhall be thrown into the 
bargain. 
CHIM &RICUS CANTABRIGIENSIE 
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Being the birth-day « of: a very beautiful Youns Lavr. WM 


4 25 Ah CHRISTOPHER SMART. i 
h 

"i AIL- eldeſt of the thonthly train, 

* Sire of the winter drear, - ' 

y DECEMBER) - in whoſe iron reign 

T Expires the chequer d yea: 132 

i Huſh all the bluſt ring hlaſts that blow, ES EN 

er And proudly plum'd in filver ſow © + 

s Smile gladly on this bleſt of days; 

1d The livery'd clouds ſhall on thee nx 

Ti And PHoEBUs ſhine'in all his ſtate 
he WR 7 ſummer . „ 
* Tho jocund . mor juſtly balk. 

ed Long days and happy hours; 

o Tho! AucusT be Pomona's hoft, | | 

ng And May. be crown'd. with flow 183 35 i 

ve Tell June, his fire and crimſon dyes. 

m By HaxrioT's bluſh and HARIOT -U eyes 

4 Eclips d and vanquiſh'd fade away; 

7 Tell Aubousr, thou canſt let him ſee 5 

ur- A richer, riper fruit than He, ; $7 

he A ſweeter flow'r than Mar. f 


Me ABSURDITY 7 WISHING. 


x we ſucceed by wiſhing ?—tis a jeſt ;. 
That conflant hecrict of a fool at belt. 
Thoſe things we fondly doat on, when poſſeſs'd, 
Infipid grow, and are no more careſs'd. = . 
5 E One point obtain'd, another ſtrikes the ſight, We 
And Hope deludes us with a dazzling light. 1 , 2 | 
Numb. VI. rf „„ 
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theſe nonſenfical gentlemen to their crambo-work, and to talk 
a little common ſenſe, it is certainly an infallible remedy for 
many inconveniences in life. Rvevs is perhaps of all the 


huſbands in England the moſt hag-ridden by his wife: and 


yet; by his admirable proficiency in this art, at the very 


time BRAND ELINA is ſcolding at him and beating him, he 


can fancy himſelf a ſultan, reclining on a velvet ſofa, with 


his ſlaves and his mutes about him. A thouſand inſtances 
parallel to this I ſhall have occaſion to mention in the pro- 
greſs of my work, which I ſhall divide into chapters ; they 


having the ſame effect as partition in orations, which, Quiy- 


TILIAN fays, relieve and entertain the reader in the ſame 

manner as the mile-ſtones do the traveller. But my reader 
will have a particular advantage, for he'!] have a month's 

reſt between every chapter; ſo ſhould I be ever fo dull, and 
fatigue him ever ſo much, he will have time enough to bai: 
his horſe, ſmoak a pipe with my landlord, and kils the 
chamber-maid, if he pleaſes. Imuſt not conclude this introduc- 

tion without aſſuring the publick, that inthe courſe of this ſyſ- 

tem I ſhall have the aſſiſtance of a very ingenious perſon of 
the lovelier and better ſex : ſo that, however poorly I ſucceed 
in my part of the undertaking, the ladies may be certain of 
a great deal of pleaſure every now and then from a charming 
authoreſs, who will do immortal honour to the petticoat. 
I intend to ſubjoin, by way of ſupplement, a compleat lil 
of the moſt eminent CasTLE-BuiLDERs, with a chronolo- 
gical hiſtory of their atchievements, from Babe! down to a 
certain great bridge; which ſhall be given gratis to the pur- 
chaſers of the STUDENT, and my own picture, like the 
Ratue of MERCURx in 1 the fable, ſhall be thrown into the 
bargain. 
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Being the birth-day of a very beautiful Youxo Lay. - A 


By Mr. CHRISTOPHER SMART. 25 


Sire of the winter drear, 


Expires the chequer d year: 


II. 


Tho jocund Juxs or juſtly boaſt 
Long days and happy hours; 
Tho! AucusT be Pomona's hoft, 
And Mar be crown'd with flow'rs; 
Tell June, his fire and crimſon dyes 
By HARRTOr's bluſh and HarRrtoT's eyes 
Eclips d and vanquiſh'd fade away; 
Tell Avousr, thou canſt let him fee 


A richer, riper fruit than He, 


A ſweeter flow'r than Mar. 


The ABSURDITY of WISHING. 


AN we ſucceed by wiſhing ?—tis a jeſt ; 
That conflant hectict of a fool at beſt. 
Thoſe things we fondly doat on, when poſſeſs d, 

lnſipid grow, and are no more careſs d. 
One point obtain'd, another ſtrikes the fight, 
And Hope deludes us with a dazzling light. 


Numb, VI. 


ATL- eldeſt of the Bona train, 
DECEMBER,- in whoſe iron reign 


Huſh all the bluſPri ring blaſts that blow, 
And proudly plum'd in filver ſnow + 
Smile gladly on this bleſt of days; ; 
The livery'd clouds ſhall on thee wait, 
And PhoeBus ſhine in all his ſtate 
With more than ſummer rags 
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Sure tis abſurd, impertinent, and vain 
To wiſhifor ſomething which we cannot gain; 
Life's preſent comforts this at once deſtroys, 

And makes us reſtleſs for untaſted joys.. 
Heav'n kindly grants the boon which we implore: 
That boon receiv'd, we mutmur as before ; 

By wild caprice from youth to age are les, 
Nor ceaſe complaints, till number'd with the dead; 
The MiskR, brooding o'er his treaſur'd heaps | 

Can no enjoyment from poſſeſſion reap ; 

But always chirſting to increaſe his ſtore, 

In plenty pines, ridiculouſly poor. 

The youthful STATESMAN, by ambition ird, 
Burns with impatience for the Point deſir d; ; 

But ere the wiſh'd for proſpect is in view, 

Soon, ſoon he pants another to purſue. | 

« Give me a horſe” PHIL Ak 10 cries, © PU ride, 
« There's no diverſion in the world beſide ;” 

Till Fancy whiſpers gently in his Ear, | 

„ Methinks a pair would more genteel appear.” 
Theſe, purchas'd once, unnumber'd wants create? 
Now ſplendor charms him, equipage, and ſtate; 
Shifting about, inconſtant as the wind, 

To various ſchemes at various times inclin'd : 
Whate'er is preſent grants a tranſient joy, 

New objects ſtrike him, and as quickly cloy. 

FANTASCUs, weary'd out with town-delights, 
Days ſpent in nonſenſe, and luxurious nights, 
Flies to the country, there expects to meet 
| Eaſe for his mind, and happineſs compleat : 

But ftill paſt pleaſures are-impreſs'd. ſo ſtrong, 
No rural ſcenes can captivate him long. 

Prompted by fancy and the love of gain, 
MxxcAronx braves the rough tempeſtuous main; 
To diſtant regions ſails with heart elate, 

And home returns both opulent and great.— 


* 
'4 
* 
. 


With children bleſt, anxiety commences ; A 


But has he found, by different change of airy 44 na te) 
That richeſt prize, an antidote for care? A Tor 
Sir FLUTTER hates a ſolitary life, 


And turns his thoughts on “ family and wife; 


By them imagines to ſecure content; 5 
New cares perplex him, furniture and rent; 2 


lle talks of nothing then but vaſt expences. 
Thus diſcontent ſeems woven in our frame, 


And perfect bliſs is nothing but a name, — _ 
Yet if we ſtrove with diligence ſincere 

To keep our breaſts from cank'ring envy clear, 
Much of this peeviſh humour wou'd ſubſide :—— 
The greateſt bar to happineſs is PRIDE. 


of LOVE ELEGY, 


The POET bids alt to his MISTRESS. 


Mperious Love, whoſe ſecret fire 
Long time has-prey'd upon my breaſt, 


Lach wiſh preſents, each vain deſire, 


In fancy's gaudieſt colours dreſt: 


But ſtern. impartial * cries, 

Thy. ſelf-deceiving hopes reſign; 
Deluded wretch ! ſuppreſs thy ſighs, 

Nor dare in ſecret thought repine, 


Tnov artleſs fair one, miſtreſs, friend, 
Thou firſt and beſt belov'd, farewell! 
What griefs my heart at parting rend, 
Let tears and broken murmurs tell. 


With thee I hop'd, ah flattering dream ! 
To taſte the ſweets that never cloy ; 
But fate o'erturn'd each airy ſcheme 
Of focial peace, and guiltleſs joy. 
N Ff 3 


. . F 
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O come, Religion, to my aid, 
And footh my gui d Bel us EA; 
- Bid me forget the lovely maid, 
Bid me forget I once was bleſt. 


=: | FarREWELL, thy ſex's nobleſt pride ! 
5 O may my happy rival's love, 
Crown'd with ſucceſs to mine deny d, 
Like mine fincere and conſtant prove. 


Why weep for me ? At heav'n's command 
Soon ſhall I ſink to ſoft repoſe, 

And ſoon ſhall death with pitying hand 
This ſcene of grief and folly cloſe. 


No more, with ſilent pleaſure fir d, 

Theſe eyes upon thy charms ſhall gaze, 
No more my tongue, by love inſpir'd, 

Delightful taſk ! thy virtues praiſe. 


The dear companions of my youth | 
Shall oft my hapleſs loves relate, 
Shall praiſe my conſtancy and truth, 
My frailties mourn and early 2 


M#***#, once conſcious of my cares, 
Shall feel the-pangs of generous woe, 
Nor, gentle C****#, ſhall thy tears 
- For thy loſt fiend diſdain to flow. 


HORACE, Book II. Ode X. 


ICINI Us, if you would obtain 
The bliſs of life, and ſhun the pain, 
Urge not your too obedient feet 
To climb ambition's lofty ſeat, 
Nor, to avoid the guſts of pow'r, 


Approach too near the adverſe ſhore. _ 
ey . ' 8 0 : 


he 


The 8 T U D E N T: 
| The middle ſtate, enjoy d by ach 


That can the golden age rene. 
Alike does fly dark cottage wall, DO WET Ex. 
And ſplendidly-luxurious „„ 
Tue lofty pine, whoſe ſtately head 
Diſdains the ſhrub: beneath his ſfiade, 
By a rude blaſt from ſtormy ſy, 


On level with the ſhrub does · lye. 


Cloud-piercing tow'rs,. by time decays, bi of | | 


In deeper ruin ſhall be laid & 


And ten-fold rage of thund'ring ove. 
Aſpiring hills and mountains prove. 
Amidft the angry frowns of fate 
Support thy mind in peaceful ſtate ; 

Nor let relenting fortune's ſmile, 
To laviſh joys thy heart beguile 
Whatever lot the gods ſhall give, 


Prepar'd, ſubmiſſive, to receive. 


Thus time's revolving ſeaſons bring 
Dull winter and the ſmiling ſpring, 
The glooming ſummer's genial ray, 
And autum's faint declining day: _ 
Like theſe, too tranſient long to laſt, 
Fortune's gay ſmile, or angry blaſt. 
Apollo oft with golden lyre 
Kindles the muſes ſacred fire, 
Nor from his deadly-twanging bow 
Does flaming darts inceſſant throw. 
Learn then to bear with equal mind + 
Life's fickle, ever- ſhifting wind; f 


When ſtorms inveſt the ſace of day, 


Let not thy courage melt away; 
Nor let thy deeply-ſwelling fail _ 
Too fondly court the proſp'rous gale. 


London, June 16. 
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bring 9 


To be . under the Proveke of the Apr l 
WILLIAM GRANT, ifs his Fel 
Advocate for EH TLAM Ss 


Ehold the man, who knmblom n med, * 
Admir'd by ſtateſmen, by his rivals prais d: 

Untainted with the love of .pow'r or . «ff 
Nor ſwell'd by titles, nor of honours vain :. 
Whoſe eaſy eloquence and humour charm, 
By judgment temper'd,. and with fancy warm: 
Whoſe liberal hands the widow's griefs beguile, 
And bid the lonely, hapleſs orphan ſmile : 
| Whoſe great example fires our northern youth, 
A race renown'd for virtue, honour; truth. 

O born to dignify theſe latter days, 2 
Be theſe thy glories, Gx Ax x, be this thy praiſe z ; 
That grateful Scotland, to thy merits juſt, 
Shall, next ARGYLE's, erect thy lawrel'd buſt. 


A PANEGYRICK on the LADIES. 
Being CHAUCER's Recantation for * The blind eat many a fly. 


As it is ſung at the Saxe GAR DENSs Vaux Hall, 
with great applauſe. 


RECITATIVE. 


LD Cnavcer once to this re-ecchoing grove 
Sung „of the ſweet bewitching tricks of love; 

But ſoon he found, he'd ſullied his renown, 

And arm'd each charming hearer with a frown ; 

Then ſelf-condemn'd anew his lyre he ſtrung, 

Andi in repeneans ſtrains this recantation ſung. 


"3 4 ſang modernix d from the old Engliſh of Chaucer. 
e | AIR 


„ „ 2 Iz» tm 5 


9 


2 
's 


The world's 


Are miracles of ftedfaſtneſs, | oft ant - 


' Diſpers'd by wind, or chill'd by froſt. 2 


The Women never fade or change. 


Fame's deaf ' ning din, the hum of men, 
| The lawyer's plea, and Om” pen: 


n 


We STUDENT, 


Long ſince unto her native ſky 


Fled heavy n-deſcended Conſtancy; 


Nought now that's ſtable's to be had, 8 
mutable and mad. 
Save Women—— they, we ** dea, 


And every witty, pretty dame Ws 
Bears for her motto 4 the fame. 


The flow rs a in the vale are . a. 9 
The white, the yellow, blue and green; T 

In brief complexion idly gay | 

Still ſet with every ſetting dar, 


But what is true, tho paſſing a 


* . 8 
1 * 


HI. 
The wiſe man ſaid that all was vaing 
And folly's univerſal reign; 
Wiſdom its vot'ries oft enthralls; 
Riches torment, and pleaſure palls; 
And 'tis, good lack, a general rule, 
That each man ſoon or late's a fool: 
In Women 'tis th' exception lies, 
For they are wond'rous; won@rous-wile: & 


; " 2 * 
4 OMG 
N 8898 ; 


This earthly ball with noiſe abounds, 
And from its emptineſs it ſounds, 


But 
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But Women here no one ſuſpects, 
Silence diſtinguiſhes that ſex; - £7 
For, poor dumb things ! ſo meek's their mould, 


You ſcarce can hear een be ſeold. 


CHORUS. 


An hundred mouths,” an hundred tongues, E 
An hundred pair of iron Jungs, 

Five heralds, and five thouſand cryers, 
With throats whoſe accent never tires, 

Ten ſpeaking trumpets of a ſize 
Would deafneſs with their din ſurprize, 

| Your praiſe, ſweet nymphs, ſhall ſing and ſay, 
And thoſe that will believe it may. 


4 $SOLILOQUY tr THYRS1s 


" Gazing at K 1 * Ys chamber window. 


HAT dimly elimmering, diſtant light 
Faintly repells the ſhades of night? 
What beauteous image, charms divine, 
Behind yon waving curtain ſhipe ? 
Malicious curtains, which repell 
My longing eyes, withdraw your veil; 
And to the eager, ardent lover 
Nature's bright maſter-piece diſcover. 

Bear me, ye Zephyrs, thro' the air 
Into the chamber of the fair, 
Where my impatient wiſhes rove, 
Up-born upon the wings of love. 

See, where the beauteous Kitty lyes, 
And ſhuts her ever-conq'ring eye: 
Eyes! which, tho clos'd, diffuſe a ray 
Bright as the op'ning dawn of day; 


2 


: * 


And 


1d 


Ns 2e ENA 


a lover waking beer 1] Fil T* medi { 
While they lye bath'd in gent leg: Artig f Tata "01. i” 
dee, how her heaving men bahn Ins. 


The parent of a thouſand loves. 8 ny Diem anno I 


n of Me rep ß 17 0 unn 13.1 
Where only tides their motion:keep? 15 a edi] 4 oY rg 14 
See, where the wanton TY i nat 1 
And round her window 8 Lal e 
Ambitious to ſalute the fr eng « li T 
With the firſt odours of the year: 1 1 ; id av ” "I 
That fair, whoſe breath is'fwevter faes- 0 rr 
Than all the flow'rs that tres dam bear; He yaw) 554 * | 9 
Whoſe face mare beauteous re d en 
Than lillies blended with the To. 110 noill 461) 
Perch'd in this woodbine-Vanvs' Fog N 
Shall murmur forth their tender love, 
And quit the goddeſs, pleas d to prove 
Th' attend antꝭ of this queen of love: 
Each tuneful choriſter of th' air - 
Shall niglitly ſanerade the far I Uo 
And in the covert of the tree VVV 
Make an harmonious aviary. URINE. 
And thou, chief ſongſtreſa of, the wh. 431. 
Sweet, melancholy nightingale . - pou ( 
Who wakeful in melodious ſtrain, Win ronaniiogr f 
Doſt nightly, of thy love complain; „ rs 
By thy example let her know _ I 
The pains for her I undergo ; _ Sn uy _ 
Tell her in ſweeteſt, ſaddeſt air © 
How much I love, how much deſpair ; | 
Deſcribe my wiſhes, ſing my fears, 1 
My doubtful hopes, my anxious cares 
Pleas'd with the melody. from thee, 5 „ : e 
The maid perhaps may. think of —_ . W w 
And when the ſleeps, may « dreams impart | is tae 
The tender anguiſh of my heart: „ 
Numb. VI. G g Such 
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Such dreams, as my fond fancyil ad! 

Thro' many a painted, flow'ry.mead,; : bd 9 
When I, tranſported with the views 


Int 433 . 7 


The viſionary maid purſue. ,->2! 5 ho ny 


Let Hymen with his torch appee nd 
And gently whiſper in her ear. Sifom 11) c yino 
That beauty ſoon muſti fade aways «1. 17 oil 1c 
The Mor: Hue glory of a df, e e 
That if a paſſion, which knows nene 
That's excellent but her alone 
And which will ever keep its flame 1152957 
Tho' each ſucceeding age the ſame, 
Deſerves by beauty to he bleſt, / 
That paſſion burns within my hreaſt. 


t 9981 


9 9 „ 
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May viſions prove the eee. 1 id ni x; Lo 

And KirTyY wake to Tü: kn! 11 
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 Seribimus incluſi. Pens. 8 Sat. * Ver. 1 13 


NCE more the vernal fun' $ all-chearing beams 
The fields, as with a purple robe, adorn: 
Thy bloomy banks, O Cam, and gliſt' ring ſtreams 
All laugh and ſing at mild approach of morn; 
Thro' the deep groves I hear the chaunting birds, 
And thro' the clover'd vale the vations-Jowing hetds. 


*$3.ZRD< 4 


Up mounts the mower from his lowly watt, 
Well pleas'd the progreſs of the ſpring to mark, | 
The fragrant breath of breezes pure to catch, 
And ftartle from her couch the early Iark; © 
More genuine pleaſure ſooths his tranquil breaſt, 


1 han high - thron d 2 can boaſt, in eaſtern glory dreſt. 
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| With bows and 
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The penſive poet thro'he green-wood:flealyg1ioy oH 42 
Or treads the willow'd-marge ofemumiring brook : 
Or climbs the ſteep aſcentof-airguhills$ [ic want cuts 
There fits him dowm benegth' 2 brunching ,t, 2A * 
Whence various ſcenes; and proſpects wide elb wum 
Still teach his — mind with fancies high to glow.. A >» 
2910 o 09? 8117 bail od ig ad 
But I nor widwahd an to blies 

(Inelegant to me fair natureis face, n 14) 
A blank the beauty of the mokning iso ie 
And dreary darkneſs al-for ee e SY 4: $ 

Nor bright the ſun, nor green the meads appear, 
Nor colour charms mine eye, er harmony ae. 1 2 
mix te quionotiot 0 
Me, void of elegance and manners mild; nin / 

With leaden rod ſtern Diſcipline reſtrains j; 
Stiff Pedantry, of learned Pride the child ß 
My roving genius binds in Gothic chains; 1 1444 
Nor more my Muſe, by weight of woes oppreft, + no a 
Can whiſper to my ſoul ſweet P ob pe reſt. 
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HEN now, mature in claſſic werde a0 of! - 
The j joyful yo outh is ; ſent to collegs, | pagark & 401 
His father comes, an > Winde Mute, 5 5 5 * 
NAA to His tutor. e 63 5 
“Sir, give me leave Wickclnbgend ag wordt 
Tm ſure you cannot but befriend bim; aka! gnivil A 
ll warrant that his good behav's our 130 e lend MY vr 
«6 Shall juſtify your future favour ; $Cry 539 PwreD Parnun — 
* And for his parts, to del the trutn, ar get n VY 


2 1 4S 


1 My ſon's a very forward youth; 1 6 


883 ce He's 


was es m NN w. 


He's young indeed, but hay alſpirit, $389 9 RNS 
« And wants bit means; t9ifhew'bis[merit.; -'-. 

% Has Horgce all by hdart;+—youtd ,t, 

* And catgon; der dee dee. 
85 If 120 
& A feholarſtip wuu d mcely fit hims | en id TAR} 31th 
e That he fucceeds tis ten to one, 

Fe Your vote and luteraſt, Sir tis done, Ws 444 4 * 
Our candidate at length-gets'in,: iat at l ug t 
A hopeful ſcholar of- Call. eh 

A ſcholarſhip nat half maintains: ELA. id i {18 
And len homey ben U 9 tive 1 
So ſcorning:the:latewnſhid for prize, 1 1 | 
For a fat fellowſhip he ſighs. _ 

When, nine full tediqus:winters paſt. 
His utmoſt r ſ Lor 096 


That utmoſt with no fooner got, T% nn 55; 
Again he quarrels: with his lot.— Ms lg; 
6 Theſe fellowſhips 9 — 


* We live indeed likeipatty dings bo Nin o 19901 
But who can bear to ſpend his whole age 

4 Aniid the dulneſs of a college; 

C Debar'd the common joys of life, 

* And what is worſe than all—a wife! 
„Would forme peut beneßc but fu. 
re Ve feaſts and gaudies, TOY f 

ce To offices I'd bid adieu _ 


« Comp tithes, come 1 fo, fo n 
« Come ſports, come partridgę, hare and ee | 


Well—after waiting many. a Vea: 
A living falls, —two hundred. clear... . 
With br caſt elate beyond, expreſhon, = 
He hurries down to take poſlefſion ; 8 


With rapture views the ſyreet ag = 
i What a conyenient hays, bay, neat 


22 


* 
* 1 2 
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you d but venture to admit him, 3 


Da- 8 ˖ YE Nr. wy. 

# The garden how c e697 log a 1> 
« And is all this at iy qommutut} 1040 vm wot of 
« For fuel here's good ſtore uf , it 10-2546 oY 

« Pray god, che ellas Be bus pod: liv 1977 +» 

Continuing this fantaſtic farcaem, f * 71 8b hr 


He now commences country pan t t 211%] 10 * 
To make his character ente mne by A 2 


He weds — a couſin of \the'l[quire 3''"/'- £ on“ 5 
Not over-weighty 1 in the purſe ;. 

But many doors have done oe. bee «0 rol gttiſliin O 
Content at firſt, he taps Ri barrel, AH n b *I Fe; a 
Exhorts his neighbours not — +: wy ifo 07 qu 2 
Finds his church - warden hays difcething” q Þ oil! 
Both in good liquor, and Sead u ·˙%ꝙ nende iq oc 24 
With tythes his barns replee ebr £5169 ad1 ni EU 
And chuckles o'er his progres 

Studies to find out latent . 
dmokes with · the 0 
Of Oxford pranks acetious Ha Va PRs * | 
And, — Nears no beim * _— "i 
But ah! 100 Cen his choughtle rest: 17 77 
By cares domeſtic is oppreſt ; , #54433 OT. . T7 


. ee ee 
By new and u nforeſeen e e 


br * . ny 4 n 2 Di) i & 
And foon the butchers bil Ware. L Had vd 
Threaten inevitable unñm̃·bw(' y o 
For children more e ye 1289 GIN SIT zun A. 5 | 


And Dickey now for e lden gaingenmt! 
« Why did I fell my — 2 25 2 - 3 E * 
(He cries) 4 Noyes As." "i „ AT 
® Oh could the,days once. — . vente 
When calm I im oak d in common room, v7 1 art 
E And din 'd with break untraubled under n er 
* The picture of QUT  pious-lounger 3 R 5 £171 Aut 
5 When, f for amuſement, my! tyranpic 2111 9} T2940 
bs 115 could pui fiethmen in 8. pannic 5 WE ST WPI" 
155 When 
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cc When impoſitions were ſuppliecc Wer OH een 

ce To light my pipe or ſdath my pride l Ll 
= ac No cares of family oppreſt m̃ßĩtĩ 
5 ce Nor wife by day — ner night diſtreſs'l * beg ve 
CC Each day receiv d ſucceſſive pleaſure; iti 20 | 


— 


e 
| « Or ſpent in reading—or.inJeifurey oo won gl 15 
cc And every night I went to held 8 o nol 7 
| « Without a chrif ning in an head.”), ron is 
| | A lung ad: ni vidgiasv - 1/4 And 
* O trifling head, and file heart =... o in 0 
| Chagrin'd at whatfoeer, thou art! Mal 1% 00 Or it 
A dupe to follies yet untryd ,, Or a 
And fick of Vieafiges an anjoy'd 3: RW tl 2:4 Cran 
* Each prize obtain d, \thyrragiture ceaſ es. Spen 
| And in the ſearch W 1 frisd n „ The! 
sid u Fol. X. v. 2. * 
| 22900 3 TUO 14; 0 Oft 
Of writing on Celebrated” © i 0 A 8 Ts 5. 2 

An Epiſtle 15 Mr. WaRT ON. bi 200 | Is 

Hil witlings, x \6etat ers, fops combine 1 Pate 

To teaze with CzL1A's name the ſacred nine; Wit 

Form' d, or half form'd, w vhilft ew ry hatt ring le 1 * Juſt 

The STupenT damns, or muſt in embryo die; 8 The 

Say, ſhall I dare, nor be it thought "Yo 1 Mar 

Boldly to tell ſome honeſt truths in rhyme 7 Tag: 11 On 

And truſt me now, each coxcomb ma "ils N an MY AV 

Unmeaning nonſenſe, and at random wi lte; ; ; ” aj | C 

Tis but to get of epithets. + Ply a Wh 

Then cram in ev'ry line near half a ſcore Sogn Wh 

Shou'd the bound brains Tefuſe a quick ſupply, ae 7 : Wh 

BysHE will retail them ready cut and ary. by 4 00 Wi 

Lo! under beauty in bright rank is ſeett © 7 5 An 

Each Iris- colour rang d, d, an endleſs magazine! : : wi - 1 

| oi 


Thence the mechanic bard culls ev ry. dye, aa 
The bluſhing cheek, white neck, atid ſparing dye: 


2 


& % - 
— 
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Yet are the lines to neither ſex: con d. Rio rig 21 11 1 
But, like hermaphrodites; of nem bind m ary » 765 —4 
8o ſoft they flow, ſo delicately>dribble, * 4-4 Da ol fs 0 
They'll either Som v fit, bft Rena e homers. 2 
4. ſcribbling Fiddlet tunes a lifeleſs lay, od Wins 
Alike inſtructed or to rhym or plan : 4 yy ny „ 5 
In ſofteſt ſymphonies ſooths Syivin's foul, nolan 7:1) 
And tells her, OuruRus could the begfs cm t e :e: 
A jargon forms, to wit and capaifence;: it 12/12 1 
And makes his ſound fit echo to his ſenſe.” - 914 iow | A 
On benches ſome ſcrawi outjenedenden comes: 296202 i] 
Or in laconic ſtanzacloſe a'chimey > 755 f ag 2h 7 
Or aiming at the-ſhorteſt road wo fame,” * * 5 5 2 997 
Cramp their vaſt genius in am nme; 
dpend a whole day in patching F e me Xvid ni Rid 7 
Then ſwear, extempore euch wWond was writ. mn 
Where dirty walls the ſordid e l rudoziwed u ti 
Oft training nature gives porticRtaits; '! 1 19157 if vl 
Exhaling odours'choiceſt thoughts-ihfuſe, , - 2:29 ach a 52 
And Cloacina ſerves inſtead of muga ft 
Is there aer eee eee hand ert 
Paternal dulneſs· gave, paternal land? " IHE vai rag) 50 A 
Wit, humour, reading, tutor,—all Eg] 9 Igor yn 75 
Juſt not a Cymon in th' affair of love 5-4 - 3 ol tf A 
The di mond, (ne er the inſtrument of . 1 7 
Marks on the glaſs his vain Oe. 4. LY | s 7 8 24 
On ev'ry tavern pane in endleſs line ATE n e 2 
AWaLlker, MACKwoRTH, Takin, Bovcnrs avi 
Of amorous ſcribblers midſt the medley crew, [ 
Where, WAR TON, ſhall we find the choſen few, Ag 17 
Who real beauties, real faults can ſee, $4.4... 38 T3, r al 
Who judge impartial, and dare copy hee: 
With pointed fatire fix a ſure diſgrace, 
And ſhew a coquet's airs are mere grimace; 
Raiſe the broad grin at each alluring ſmile, 


Foil ev'ry trick, and t trace out ev ry wile ; 11855 : 
4 . N . 44 I \ 5 * Bid 
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Bid the fond youth the falſaſeduderſly --- 


— 


Point at the ſnare,; andinunk die pen gb z 


Quaſh the fad ſigh, aſſvagtthefroubled bicaſty.” 


Compoſe the flattering heut, ind give it raſt. p 
Eſſential beauty: taſtalaſi fops:nagleQ,\ 5.1! 


But to her attributes pay; great reſpet :: : 
Over a complexion drels Has oftprevail'd, | 


A hoop has cnghtt-theing: wiiets'a face N 


Hence light coquets aſhuneithairpow'r to ragng':. | 
And with pretended. eaſ# caiiſerreabpain p 


By ſtratagem to:win ti unwahre. 


What nature has deny d, they ſeek fromsart. "il 
See the dull Freſbmam juſt arti d from 6/40 


(A cõxcomb rip ning from a ruſtic ſoolj 7) 


Whilft in his ſabbath · ſilit he treads the aa. WA "ſt 


Staring, and ſtar d at tom alle by all, 
If a bewitching Syren enteh His ge. 


Ty x 71a 


In his wrapt breaſt panic thanſports riſe 3 ian Ht 4 4 | 


Straight, the pert ſoviet ftamts her all divine, 
Bids her a Muſe, a Grace, a::V anus, ſhine. n 


Thanks tomy ſtars; coquiets.I eder, 
And (more ſurprizing) Rtigniatize them-too.;. | 


Whilſt real worth the nuiſe ſhall give to fame, .. 
And ſtamp on adamant a laſting name. rr 
Is there a nymph (hither. ye bards rait, 80 
Behold a ſubject worthy of your care,.) 
Is there a nymph, whom perfect beauty res, 
With all che genius fraught of all her ſires, 
In whom chaſte modeſty, gay youth is ſeen, _ 
The D1an blended with the Gyprian Queen, 
In whom the charming oppoſites agree, — - . 
Is there a nymph GY a OM a 


HW: adham Coll. Oxon. 
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A LETTER 7 @ FRIEND in SIC KNESS, 


By Archbiſhop TILLOTSON. 


SIR, | 
I Am ſorry to underſtand by Mr. J—'s letter to your 
| ſon that your diſtemper grows upon you, and that you 
lecline ſo faſt. I am very ſenſible how much eaſier it is to 
give advice againſt a trouble in the caſe of another, than to 
take it in our own. It hath pleaſed God of late to exerciſe 
me with a very ſore trial in the loſs of my dear and only 
child; in which I do ſubmit to his good pleaſure, firmly be- 
lieving that he always does what is beſt. And yet, though 
reaſon be ſatisfy'd, our paſſion is not ſo ſoon appeaſed ; for 


when nature has received a wound, time muſt be allowed for 
Numb. VII. Hh the 
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O'er a complexion drek Has oſt reid, TY RAS 
A hoop has ang them wem a face: at, Po bn; 
Hence light coquets ahm ph. 5 to . e 
And with pretended. vai cao real pan bn eid eis 
By ſtratagem tm ti n beart, 1 md at) 
What nature has deny'd, theyifeck fromam. -_ 1; 0 

See the dull Freſbmam juſtcarti d from Rhobls. +1 
(A e6xcomb rip ning num «Tellic fel) i FTW 
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Bids her a 1 —— Creme den ſhine. 23019} 1 Snell) af 


Whilſt real worth therhuſt: 1 — 2 — 


And ſtamp on adamant a laſting name. ir: "_— TE 


Is there a nymph : (hither yg: bards repair, bon , 
Behold a ſubject worthy of your care,) 4.1. ., 
Is there a nymph, whom, perfect beauty. Kr ai 7 482-.14\./ 
With all che genius fraught of all her, Ws, l 


In whom chaſte modeſty, gay youth is ſeen. aun Q 
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In whom the charming, oppaſites agree, 
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A LatTER 10 4 FRIEND in SICKNESS, 


By Archbiſhop T1IL.LOTSON, 


STR, 


| E ſorry to underſtand by Mr. 5 's letter to your 

ſon that your diſtemper grows upon you, and that you 
lecline ſo faſt. I am very ſenſible how much eaſier it is to 
give advice againſt a trouble in the caſe of another, than to 
take it in our own. It hath pleaſed God of late to exerciſe 
me with a very ſore trial in the loſs of my dear and only 
child; in which I do ſubmit to his good pleaſure, firmly be- 
living that he always does what is beſt. And yet, though 
reaſon be ſatisfy'd, our paſſion is not ſo ſoon appeaſed ; for 


when nature has received a wound, time muſt be allowed for 
Numb. VII. Hh the 


ſummons and a cloſer warning of my mortality in the danger 
of an apoplexy, which has occaſiotied very many melancholy. 
reflections; but theſe perhaps are more owing to natura 
tempet than to philoſophy and wiſc conſiderations. Your 
life, I know, is very different, who are of a temper naturally 
melancholy, and under a diſtemper apt to encreaſe it, for 
both which great allowances muſt be made. And yet, 
methinks, both reaſon and religion do ſuggeſt to us conſi- 
derations of that ſtrength and ſolidity, that we may very 
well ſupport our ſpirits under all the frailties and infirmities 
of thefleſh; ſuch as theſe; that God is love and perfect 
goodneſs; that we are fot only his creatures but his chil- 
dren, and as dear to him as to ourſelves; that he does not wil- 
lingly afflick or grieve the ſons of men, and that all evils 
and aMictions, which befall us, are intended for the cure and 
prevention of greater evils, i. e. of fin and puniſhment, and 
therefore we ought to ſubmit to them with thankfulneſs, as 
being deſigned by God to do us that good and to bring us 
to that ſenſe of him and ourſelves, which perhaps nothing 
elſe would have done. The fufferings of this preſent life are 
but ſhort and ſlight, when compared with that extreme and 
endleſs miſery, which we have deſerved, and with that ex- 
ceeding and eternal weight of glory, which we hope for in 
another world. If we be careful to make the beſt prepara- 
tion we can for death and cternity, whatever brings us nearer 
to our end, brings us nearer to our happineſs ; and how 
rugged ſoever the way be, the comfort is, that it leads to our 
father's houſe, where we ſhall want nothing that our hearts 
can deſire, or our imaginations conceive. When we labour 
under a dangerous diſtemper that threatens our diſſolution, 
what would we not be content to undergo in order to per- 
fect recovery, could we be aſſured of it? And ſhould we 
not be willing)to endure much more in order to that happi- 
neſs and that eternal life, which God, that cannot lye, has 
promi. N | Tk 
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Nature 
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Nature, we know, is fond of life; am vet a long life with 
he uſual infirmities of it is ſeldom deſſreable. It is but the 
ame things over again or worſe, ſo many more days and 


nights, ſummers and winters, a repetition of the ſame plea- 


ſures, but with leſs Pleaſure and reliſh every day, a retum of 
the fame or greater pains and troubles, but with leſs patience 
and ſtrength to bear them. Theſe and the like conſiderations 
[ uſe to entertain myſelf withal, and net only with content- 
ment but with comfort, tho with great inequality of temper 
and much mixture of human frailty, which will always ſtick 
to us, while we are in this vale of tears.  Howſgever hy qheſe 
kind of thoughts death becomes more familiar to us, and we 
ſhall be able by degrees to bring our minds cloſe e 34 with 
out ſtartling at it. 

Your death, you ſay, will very ſenſihly touch dame of 
our near relations, and particularly the dear and conſtant 
companion of your life. But you may conſider (and ſo I 
hope they will alſo) that this ſeparation will be but for a little 
time, and tho you leave them in a bad world, yet under the 
care and protection of a good God, who can be more and 
better to them than all other relations, and will certainly be 


| fo to them, that love him and hope in his mercy. 4 4. 


need not adviſe you what to do, and what uſe tomake of 
this time of your viſitation. I have reaſon to think, that you 
have been careful in the time of your health to prepare for 
ais evil day, and have been converſant in thoſe books which 
ve the beſt directions ſor this purpoſe, and have not, as too 
any do, put off the great work of repentance to the end of 
vur life. And then you have nothing to do at preſent, bur, 
u well as you can, to undergo your weakneſs and afflidtions; 
2 renew your repentance for all the errors and miſcarriages 
*f your life, and earneſtly to beg God's pardon and forgive- 
nels, for his ſake, who is the propitiation for our fins 3 to 
omfort yourſelf in the goodneſs and promiſes of God, and 
de hopes of that happineſs you are ready to enter upon. 
Brei faith and patience ſor a little time, and be of good 
5 Hh 2 courage 


+ 3 


courage, Pe ee! 66 frm pos ee tra 
de over, and then it will be, as if it had never been, or 
rather the remembrance of it will be pleaſure and comfort. 
It is not uſual with me to write fuch long letters; but! 
do heartily compaſſionate your cafe, and ſhould be glad, if 1 


could ſuggeſt any thing that might hely to mitigate you 
trouble, and make that ſharp and rough way, through which 


you are paſling i into another world, a little more ſmooth and | 


eaſy. I pray God to fit us both for that great change, which 
we muſt once undergo; and if we be prepared for it, ſooner 
or later it makes no -great difference. Farewell, my good 
friend, and while we are here, let us pray for one another, 
that we may have a joyful meeting in another world. 


I reſt, Sir, your truly affectionate friend and ſervant, 
JOHN TILLOTSON 


Mr. dengan. 


1 H E following letter being a very curious original in 


its way, you are at liberty to inſert it in your Miſcellany 
if you think it will ow — to your readers. 


Yours, a, | 


en Nov. 2, 1746. 

* IR, hu, 0 2, 14 

Erceiving your deſire to E kewl 10 my time in 

Pembrokeſhire, J here preſent you with an account of 

my proceedings in a progreſs 1 lately made to a gentleman 
houſe purely to procure a plan of it. 


I proceeded in a party of pleaſure with Mr. PrarrT of 


 Pickton-Caftle, Mr. PowEIL. of Penally, and Mr. Pucn of 
Purley, to go and dine with Mr. PxiTcHarn of Poſtman; 
wien Was readily agreed to, Ly ſoon put in practice 


However 


— „ 6 
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However 1 — it à proper precaution to poſt away a 
perſon privately to Mr. Px1TCHARD's, that he might pro- 
vide for us; and we proceeded after him. The town whers 
Mr. PRITCHARD lives is a poor pitiful paultry place, tho 
his houſe is in the prettieſt part of it, and is a prince's palace 
to the reſt. His parlour is of a lofty pitch, and full of pic- 
tures of the prime pencils ; he hath a pompous portico, or 
pavillion prettily paved, leading to the parterre ; from hence 
you have a prodigious proſpect, particularly pointing towards 
Percilly hill, where he propagates a parcel of Portugueſe and 
Paliſs poultry. The name of his houſe is Praufenden, which 
puzzled me moſt plaguely to pronounce properly. He re- 
ceived us very politely, and preſented us with a plentiful dinner. 
At the upper end of the table was a pike, with fry'd perch 
and plaiſe 3 at the lower end pickled pork, peaſe and parſ- 
nips; in the middle a pigeon pye, with puff paſte; on the 
one fide a potatoe pudding; and on the other ſide pig's petty- 
toes. The ſecond courſe was a diſh of pheafants, with 
poults and plovers, and a plate of preſerved pine and pippins; 
another with pickled podd pepper; another with prawns ; 
another with pargamon for a provocative ; with a pyramid of 
pears, peaches, plumbs, pippins, philbeards, and piſtachios. 
After dinner there was a profuſion of port and punch, which 
proved too powerful for poor Mr. Peter the parſon of the 
pariſh; for it pleaſed his palate, and he poured it down by 
pints, which made him prate in a pedantick pragmatical 
manner. This diſpleaſed Mr. Pxick the parliament man, a 
profound politician; but he perſiſted and made a prolix pre- 
amble, which proved his principles prejudiced and partial 
againſt the preſent people in power. Mr. Pr1ce, who is a 
potent party-man, call'd him a popiſn parſon, and ſaid, he 
pray'd privately in his heart for the pretender; and that he 
was a preſumptuous prieſt for preaching ſuch ſtuff publickly. 
The parfon puft his pipe paſſively for ſome time, becauſe Mr. 
Prick was his patron ; but at length loſing all patience, he 
Plucks off Mr, PxIE's perriwig and was preparing to puſh 
it 
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it with the goink of the poker into the fire; upon which Mr, 
Frick, perceivigg a pewter piſs-pot in the paſſage, preſented 
the parſon with the cantents in his phizz, and gave him a pat on 


the pate, the percuſſion of which proftrated him plump on the 


pavement, and raiſed a protuberance on his pericranium. This 
put a period to our proceedings, and patch'd up a peace; for 
the parſon was in a piteous plight, and had prudence enough 
to be prevail'd upon to cry peccaw, with-a farce precor, and in 
# plantive poſture to petition for pardon. Mr. Price, who 
was proud of his performance, pull'd him out of the puddle, 
and proteſted, he was ſorry for what had paſs'd in his paſſion, 
Which was partly owing to the provocation given him from 
ſome of his prepoſterous propoſitions, which he pray'd him 
never to preſume to advance again in his preſence. Mr. 
Pugh, who. practices phyſick, preſcrib'd phlebotomy and a 
poultice to the parſon, but he prefer'd' wetted brown paper 
to any plaiſter, and then placed himſelf in a proper polition, 
that the power of the fire might penetrate his poſteriors, and 
dry his purple pluſh breeches. This pother was ſucceeded by 
politicks, as Mr. P-LTN—r, the patriot's patent for the 
peerage, the king's of Poland, Pruſſia, Prague, and the 
Palatine, Pandours, and Partizans, Portſmouth parades, and 
the preſumption of the privateers, who pick up prizes al- 
moſt in our very ports; and places and penſions, pains and 
penalties. Next came on plays and poetry, the picture of 
Mr. Pp perch'd on a proſtitute, and the price of the 


pit, pantomimes, prudes, and the pox, and the primate of 


Ireland, and printers, and preferments, pickpockets and 
pointers ; and the pranks of that prig the poet-laureat's pro- 
geny, tho' his papa is the perfect pattern of paternal piety. 
To be brief, I prophecy you think I am prolix. We parted 
at laſt, but had great difficulty in procuring a paſſage from 
Mr. PRITCHARD, for he had placed a padlock on the ſtable 
door on purpoſe to prevent us, and pretended his ſervant was 


gone out with the Key; but finding us peremptory, the key 
was produced, and we permitted to go, We prick d our 


palfries 


p 


plfries 4 good pace, altho" it was 48 dark #8 pitch; which 
put me in pain, becauſe I was purblind, leaft we ſhould ride! 
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um againft che poſts, which are prefix'd to keep horſe 
paſſengers from going the path that is pitch'Awith pebbles. 
Mr. Price, who was our pilot, had a'very providentiat” 
eſcape, for his pad fell 4 prancing, and would not paſs one 
ſtep farther; which provoked him much, for he picques 
himſelf on his horſemanſhip. 1 propos d to him to diſmounty 
which he did, and peeping and peering abit,” found he 
was on the point of a perpendicular precipice, from which 
17 probably have fallen, had not his Horſe pfunged 18 
that particular manner. This put us all into 2 7 1 
nd we plodded on the reſt of the progreftion, pian piano, 28 
the Ttalians ſay, or puxz a pazz, as the French phraſe has . 
[ ſhall poſtpone ſeveral other particulars, till 1 have de 
pleaſure of paſſing a day with you at Fine which ſhalf' de 
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4 Cipy of an Ax ECDOTE in 1 Biſthp 
 ATTERBURY 22 4 ſpare leaf before Sir NATH. 
BreTT's tranſlation of Father PAUL 8 Hiſtory 
of the Council of TRENT. _ b. Þ 855 * 
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In the poſſeſſion. of Dr. RAWLINSON. * 


18: 10 UHaab nn 


7H EN Dr. Duncoms was fk 1 p, Fates 
Furz, with whom he was in the ſtricteſt inti= 
maey, viſited him, and finding him under great uneaſimeſs of 
mind as well as body, preſſed him to diſcloſe the reaſon of 
i, aſking him, amongſt other things, whether any nobleman 
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under his care had miſcarried, or his bills of return had failed 
him, offering him in this latter caſe, what credit he pleaſed at 
Venice: After many ſuch queſtions and negative anſwers, Dr, 
Duxcoms was at laſt prevailed with to own his uneaſineß 


and give this true account of it to the Father. He ſaid, he 


had often begg'd of God, that he might end his life where 
he might have opportunity of receiving the bleſſed Sacrament 


according to the rites and uſages of the Church of England ; 


that conſidering he ſpent his life in travelling, chiefly through. 
Popiſh countries, this was a happineſs he could never reafon- 
ably promiſe himſelf, and that his preſent deſpair of it in the 
dangerous condition: he was in, was the true occaſion of that 
dejection, which Father FuLGzNnT1o obſerved in him. Upon 
this the Father bid him be of good cheer, told him he had an 
Italian tranſlation of the Engliſh Liturgyz and would come 


the next day with one or two more of his convent and admi- 


ſter it to him in both kinds, and exactly according to the 


Engliſh uſage. And what he promiſed he performed. The | 
next day Dr. Duncoms received it from his hands, who 


outliving his diſtemper and returning into England told this 
ſtory often to my Lord HAT TON (Captain HaTrTon's fa- 
ther) about the years 1660, —61, 62. This I had from 
Captain HATToN's mouth in the your 1699. 


O4. 11, 1701. FR, ATTERBURY. | 


In March 1708-9, I met Capt. 1 again, and put 
kia in mind of this ſtory, which I deſired him to repeat, and 
he did it without varying in any circumſtance but one only; 
viz. that FULGENT10 did not actually adminiſter the Sacra- 
ment to Dr. Duncoms, the Doctor refuſing to accept 3 
kindneſs of that dangerous nature, which might involve Ful- 


' GENT10 in trouble, unleſs he was in the utmoſt neceflity, but 
recovering from that time he made no uſe of F ULGENTI0's 


proffer. He added, that Father told Dr. Duncoms, that 
there were ſtill in the convent ſeven or cight of Fathet 
PavLi's diſciples, who met ſometimes privately to receive the 


Sacrament in both kinds. 
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* 85 H A * 1 = 
In which the author ſhews his taſtz a-la-medl, * ſor more 
N of himſelf than of the ſubjett: 


TOtvithſianding I have promiſed in my introduftion to 

preſent my readers with a copy of my countenance at the, 

coſe of this work, yet I can't help being better than my 

word, and giving a ſmall ſketch of myſelf in order to be 

beforehand with my friend HAyYMAN, who perhaps will not 

make me altogether ſo handſome as I ſhall chuſe. In the 

firſt place then, my ſtature is ſo very low, that it has excited 

the jealouſy of a Dutchman lately come oyer for a ſhow from 

Holland, and who, like ſome perſons I don't care to mention, 
expects to become a great man by no other merit than his 

iſtinguiſh'd littleneſt. My eyes, which are extremely ſmall 
and hollow, may truly be ſtyl'd of the amorous kind, for they 
we always looking at one another, In the reſt of my perſon 
there is nothing very ſingular, faving that when I take the 
ar, having neither horſe nor vehicle, I am obliged to do 
it upon a pair of baudy legs. As for the deſcription of my 
inward man, that is more the province of the hiſtorian than 
the painter; ſo ſhall leave that to be collected from this work 
by poſterity ; and poſterity generally ſpeaks well of the 
tad, which is in a great meaſure owing to that goodneſs 
and generoſity inherent in human nature, ever prompting us 
to beſtow our favours on thoſe objects that are the moſt in- 

ſble of them, and therefore the moſt affeed by them. All 
theſe matters being premiſed, I will take leave of foreign 
affairs, and for form s fake 1 pe 2 word or two. to the 
ſubject. 

It has been objected to my nk That it wants no⸗ 


velty.—— That it is a drug. That it ca: mot poſſibly. be 
Numb. VII. I attended 


| 
| : 


| 
{ 


| ſpring up and propagate themſelves, were the preſent faſhiona- 
ble doctrine of ſociety being able to ſupport itſelf without fe- 
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attended with any the leaſt degree of ſucceſs, there being 
already ſo many treatiſes on CasTLE-BuILninG. What! 
(ays Mr. Critick Carcave) will this paultry Cana, 
pretend to rival the Right Reverend the Biſhop of this place, 
His Grace of that, and the Right Worſhipful the Preſident 
of another? Have we not eſſays on the non-exiftence of 
matter ?—On the non-exiſtence of religion — And rheams 


on the poſſibility of the longitude and perpetual motion? Are 


not all divine and moral truths reckon'd too difficult to be 
conceiv'd, and every thing that is incredible, abſurd and 
unnatural, eſteem'd too obvious to be neglected ? Are not 


theſe things CAs TES Ix THE AIR; and are not the au- 


thors ſo many ViTxuvivs's in the ſcience of CAsriz- 
BurLDiNG. * eat rin am 

1 am ſorry it muſt be owned, that all this is too true to be 
gainſaid; but ſtill I beg leave to obſerve, that this art is of 
fich a various, capacious, anomalous nature, that the reſt 


_ of the ſciences differ not ſo much from one another, as this 


does from itſelf ; and I promiſe my reader, however whim- 
fical he may find me, he ſhall never find me either rude or 
indecent ; and tho' I don't care how often he laughs at my 
own expence, I will take proper precaution to prevent my 
being the occaſion of his doing it at another's. Therefore, 
as honeſt QUINTILIAN ſays, Perſeverandum ęſt, quia cæpi- 
mus; you are kindly welcome, gentlemen, and we deſire 
the favour of your company the next chapter. 

| CHIM#RICUs CANTABRIGIENSIS. 


LETTER IV. in defence of RELIGION. 
| [The ſubje& continued from Number VI.] 


Y the preceding account the reader will be enabled to 
conceive, what tumults and diſtractions will neceſlarily 


ligion 
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ſigion as generally receivedz as it hath been favourably and i 
dyſtriouſly recommended. For fince the body politick, 'liks, 
in this as it is in many other particulars, the natural one, ſulp 
ſiſts ſolely and entirely by the joint labours and mutual good 
offices of the ſeveral members, when thoſe have detacht and 
ſeparate views, or (which is ſtill worſe) purſue ſuch as ure 
inconſiſtent with the good of the whole, the corifequences 
will be as full of horror as they are inevitable and net to be 
repair d. And this ſhews the languid and deelining condition 
that each particular ſtate mult be in, and How unlikely it is 
that it ſhould long continue, unleſs the combin'd parts are 
mov'd and influenc'd by ſome higher and more active prinet- 
ple than the mere dread of penal ordinances. ' Phutareh," in 
ſome parts of his writings, has drop'd an expreſſion which is 
2 true as it is pertinent to our purpoſe, viz. ** that he would 
« ſooner believe a eity might be built without any foundation, 
than that a government could bo” Ran ds our e 
without the belief of a Deity.“ SK: 

We took notice above how improbable: it was, aue, the 
legiſlative, whether veſted in one perſon or ſhar'd out to more, 
ſhould enact laws which were extenſively uſeful and funda- 
mentally equitable, but that ſelf would'be principally conſulted 
in the planning and «wnzver/ally regarded in the execution of 
them. Let us ſuppoſe for once, that the law-making power 
would adapt all its acts as nigh as poſſible to the exigences of 
the government, yet after all, ſo many difficulties remain un- 
provided for, and there are ſuch oppoſitions to be removed, 
that the bleſſings of a ſocial life can be -but-imperfedtly gueſs d 
at, as they will be inſſpialy reliſh'd. © For, on flight reflection, 
I believe, it will appear, that publick happineſs is as much 


27 


the effect of kind offices receiv'd and return'd, as it can be 
of an uniform adherence to the great principle of natural 


equity. But the deſign of laws is not ſo much to promote 
and advance the poſitive happineſs of one another by à de 
chration and enforcement of acts of beneficence, ( in which 
£13 man 
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man is left, as indeed he ought to be, free and uncompel! q 
as they are to be bars againſt all inyaſions of natural and xc. 


| quired property. Whence a remarkable failure in Civil ap. 


pointments, and (what is the misfortune) ſuch a failure it A 
a3 is not to be made up by all the wit and dexterity of the 
magiſtrate. Nothing but religion can fupply the deficiency. 
When its aid is ſeaſonably call'd in, and fkilfully applyd, 
*twill effectually do the buſineſs. It is the ſenſe of a divine 
inſpection which cements, actuates, and directs all the part 


of this very complex machine; without it there could be no 


adequate reſtraint upon vice, nor a ſufficient incitement to 
virtue. For if man's profpe& is once bounded by this life, 
and every wiſh of his centring in the enjoyment of the good 
things of it, he would imagine himſelf no further oblig'd to 


contribute towards puhlick, than as it was the cauſe of priyate 


conveniency. As this proportion vary'd, mens ſchemes and 
purſuits would commence and vary accordingly. Hence the 
neceſlity of ſome univerſally prevailing tye to draw the union 
cloſer, as well as upon firmer and more ſolid foundations to 
eſtabliſh mens reciprocal engagements, by exciting a ſober 
attention to, and influencing them to a Ready and unwearie 
proſecution of each others welfare. 

But tho civil inſtitutes neither declare nor enjoin the com- 
munication of favours and mutual kindneſſes, yet it may 


reaſonably be ſuppoſed that they fully anſwer mens purpoſes | 


in forming them. The following obſervations, I'm of opi- 
nion, will ſet this matter in a clear and ſatisfactory light. 
I. Since it is the ſanctions which create all the reverence that 


is due to, as alſo which enforce the authority, aud induce the 


obligation of laws, thoſe ſhould ever exceed the pleaſure and 
profit ſuppoſed to flow from the breach thereof. Otherwiſe 2 
charge Hes upon man to violate them. And ſuch mulCts on 


body, goods, or eſtate would be inadequate to the effects they 
pics 'd at. 
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II. Tne finiteneſs of the powers of the human mind; 
and the variety of obſtruftions that lie in the way of theit 
improvement, not only retard the general Progreſs: in 
knowledge, but make it impoſſible: that men ſhould in all 
caſes be able to explore and determine what will make for 
the good or hurt of each aſſociating individual: conſequently, 
legiſlators can neither ſuit their acts to the acquiſition of ſuch 
things as may enlarge the credit and influence of ſociety, not 
always provide againſt the perplexity and diſtreſs it may ſome- 
times be involv'd in either from the agony of __ n 
or the machinations of moral ones. 

III. Tho private happineſs is the true en Ke. of cath 
particular act, men notwithſtanding take different and ſome- 
times contrary roads to it; which, as they place not their 
ſatisfactions in the ſame things, is ſcarce to be wonder'd at. 
Means muſt ever be conformable to their mit; whew "ee 
differ, the other cannot be alike. © 

IV. The happineſs or miſery from any object or event is 
univerſally in a compound ratio of the good or evil in ſuch 
object and event and the ſuſceptibility of the ſubject, or as 
the powers of producing pleaſure and pain in one, and the | 
capacity of receiving them in the other. 

V. Diverſity of opinions concerning the e of 
actions ever conſtitutes a difference in mens deſires and aver- 
hons, and therefore unequal portions of happineſs or miſery 


_ conſequent upon their gratification or the contrary. For to 


uſe the words of the incomparable Locks, $* as pleaſant 
© taſtes depend not on the things themſelves, but on. their 
** agreeableneſ(s to this or that particylar palate, wherein is 
great variety; ſo that the greateſt happineſs confiſts in the 
having thoſe things which produce the greateſt pleaſure, 
and in the abſence of thoſe * which cauſe any diſturbance, 
* any pain. Now thoſe to different men are very different 
* things. If men in this life only have hope ; if in this life 

i: only they can enjoy, tis not ſtrange nor unreaſonable that 


* they | 


te difference. For if there be no proſpect beyond the grave, 


whom the hopes of impunity have ſupported and encouraged 
to proceed with ſetting danger at a diſtance, will certainly 
attempt to throw open the ſacred encloſure of right, and 
break thro' eee Feen 1 het is 5 700 to find his advan- 
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4 chey ſhould feek their happineß by avoiding all 

ct that diſeaſe them here, and by purſuing all that Fr 
« them; wherein it will be no wonder to find variety and 


5 the anference is certainly right, let us eat and drink, let u 
enjoy what we delight in, for to morrow we die. This | 
be think may ſerve to ſhew us the reaſon why, tho' all mens 
$5, deires tend to happineſs, yet they are not all mov'd by the 
< ſame object. To which I beg leave to add, that tho al 
neceſſarily ſhun miſery, yet what is miſery to A may not be 
ſo to B, however in a greater or leſs degree, which will ope- 
rate and make impreſſions accordingly. And this clearly 
evinces, that certain arguments and apprehenſions of things, 
whilſt they are of force to convince and deter ſome, may be 
incapable of gaining and holding in others. Whence the 
impoſſibility of making penal afignments exactly e- 
to the nature and extent of mens demerits. 

But ſhould we ſuppoſe this inconveniency got over, * 
chat human laws dealt out puniſhments preciſely adapted to 
the malignity of the deviation, yet how many ways have 


crafty and. defigning rogues to eſcape by? And how often | 


would an offender go on offending, and after having pals's 
thro' a whole ſcene of villainy leave the ſtage with much 
ſeeming ſerenity and compoſure of mind; a wordly-minded 
man: ſtimulated by the pleaſing proſpect of gain, and one 
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M. Ep 0 5 . 85 : | = VE 
A8 you ſeem to be a friend to the Aiftreſled, and willing 
[\ to liſten to the cries'of the miſerable, O pity. the re- 
mains of an unhappy family, and give this affecting little hiſ- 
tory. a place in your Miſcellany. But hy do Taſk for your 
pity? your inſerting; it will be of no ſervice to me. I ſhould 
ther attempt to move you by obſerving, that the ſtory 1 
am going to relate, may help to raiſe the compaſſion and to 
move the hearts of the Clergy, to attend to the miſeries of 
the moſt poor, the moſt deſolate and moſt afſlicted part of 
the nation. O, fir, the publick but little knows the ſad 
| ſhifts which the widows and children of Clergymen are left 
to ſtruggle with. Had the ſcheme you have publiſh'd, to 
prevent our miſeries, taken place two years ago, my child 
would not have ſuffered the moſt dreadful. diſtreſs, and ] 
ſhould ſtill have had a daughter. But it is- now too late, 
our fall is accompliſh'd, I have loſt my child, and can receive 
no advantage from ſuch kind and friendly intentions. Vet 
ſurely our misfortunes will awaken the humagity of mankind, 
and ſerve to forward a ſcheme in itſelf ſgylgudable, ſo juſt 
and jet me fay, fo neceſſary. This is all my hope, and my 
only motive for giving you this trouble, and for reviving my 
own uneaſineſs, and the bitter ſenſe of my loſs and diſgrace. 
I, fir, am the daughter of a gentleman. I had a gentegl 
education, and was married without the conſent of my pa- 
rents to a clergyman of a ſmall income. As my father was 
diſpleaſed with our marriage, he would never make uſe of 
his influence to get my huſband promoted in the church; and 
we waited till his death to poſſeſs a fortune, which he would 
not part with in his life-time; but when my father died, an 
end was put to all our hopes; for unknown to his family his 
4 eſtate 
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eſtate was ſo much involved, that, when the lands were ſold 
and the mortgages paid off, there was - ſcarcely ſufficient to 
defray the expence we had been at in his funeral, and to pay 
ſome ſmall debts that we had contracted. 

My father died about two years after our marriage; and 2 
our expectations of aſſiſtance from him were vaniſh'd, we 
contracted our expences, and with the utmoſt frugality lived 
a little above want. My huſband, who was a curate, had an 
income of thirty pounds a year, on which (with the aſſiſtanet 
of ſome preſents we frequently received from the neighbour. 
ing gentry) we, during his life, made a ſhift to live; and, 
as we had but one child, and were ſituated in a cheap part 
of the country, we made a tolerable appearance. The en- 
dearing affection of a tender huſband made life agreeable, and 
we endeavoured to ſupport our low ſtation in a becoming 
manner, by extending our views to a better world, and 
pleaſing ourſelves with the thoughts, that there all our 
troubles and misfortunes would have an end, and give place 
to a happineſs the moſt exalted and refined. Our child was 
educated with the greateſt care, and no pains was wanting to 
inſtill into her mind a deep ſenſe of virtue and religion, and 


we frequently flatter'd ourſelves with the pleaſing hopes, that I 


our inſtructions were not thrown away upon her. 

But at laſt the time came, when our happineſs was to be 
at an end; the tender union, that always ſubſiſted between 
my huſband and me, was broken. After being married 19 
years, he died. I ſhall not attempt to deſcribe my grief at 1 
ſtroke of providence, which I thought the moſt ſevere that 
could fall upon me. I imagined it impoſſible for any worle 
misfortune to befall me, ſince I was not only depriv'd of that 
dear good man, who had always been my tender friend, my 
inſtructor, and the partner of all my cares, but alſo of the 
very means of ſubſiſtance. I ſought for conſolation, and did 
not ſeek it in vain; I recollected the diſcourſes of my dear 
huſband, and- while frequently meditating on what I had 
| learnt from him, found that he, who. was the cauſe of 1 

len 


grief, had furniſh'd me with ſufficient motives for my conſo- 
ation. I therefore reſign'd myſelf to the will of God, and 
by reflecting on his happineſs whom I had loſt, learnt to think 
with compoſure on my own miſery. 

My daughter and I endeavoured at firſt to ſupport ourſelves 
with our needles ; but this being very precarious, and at beft 
hardly ſufficient to procure us bread, my daughter choſe to go 
to ſervice 3 but not being willing to be a ſervant to any of 
thoſe, who had before fometimes done her the b to 
umit her as a viſiter, a place was found for her at a market 
town at ſome miles diſtance, where ſhe was hired as a 
chambermaid to a rich old bachelor, who, with the appearance 
of a good deal of religion, ſeem'd to have no other fault but 
an exceffive fondneſs for the world. However his: avarice 
was not a vice that could give me any apprehenſions for my 
child; and therefore, as I had no reaſon to fear that ſhe would 
want neceſſaries, I was under no uneaſineſs. But oh! how was 
Imiſtaken ! 1 had put her into the hands of a monſter, — 
2 mercileſs and eruel monſter ——As to myſelf a lady of 
great merit was fo kind as to take me ma I was ra 
contented) for her houſckeeper. 

we had been in this ſituation for ſome time, in which 1 
had ſeldom heard from my child. One day I was in high 


ſpirits, having juſt received a promiſe from che good lady with 


whom I lived, to take her into her family, and was delight- 


ing myſelf with the thoughts of having her continually under 
my eye, when I receiv'd the following ſhort but deadful _ 


« Dear, Fe dans, : 
H what ſhall I ſay ? n ſhall I tell you of my dic 


© have a child ;—and this wicked man, by whom I had it, has 
* thrown me into priſon. When he found that I was with 
Numb, VII. K K « child 
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treſs? forgive, forgive the uneaſineſs I have brought 
upon myſelf, and you. I have been deluded by my maſter, 
© Thave loft my honour, my Virtue, and my reputation. I 
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&* child; he turn'd me away, and gave me fothe money; but 
& he would not give it me without a note. With this I w 
cc brought to bed, and cloath'd the infant; and it being gone 
&« J went to him for more, when he arreſted me for the 
* money, and had me and the poor child drag'd to jail. 0 
& dear mamma! forgive and pray for me, and let me fee 
“ vou: but do not reproach me. I have repented, indeed! 
<« have: the guiltleſs infant is now dying, and I ſhall foon 
4 follow. Did you but know my grief, and how ill I an, 
«< you would pity me, and pray for me. Do but come and 
“ tel] me that you forgive me, and that you will not hate me 
& after I am dead, and then I ſhall die in peace. 


4 


« Your guilty, ruin d and almoſt diftraQted daughter 
e NW. 


Did ever mother receive ſo dreadful a ſhock? I fainted 
ſeveral times; but being at laſt brought to myſelf and a little 
recover'd, having earneſtly pray'd for my poor fallen child, 
and with a flood of tears beg'd that God would K 
enable me to bear this moſt dreadful of all my afflictions, 1 
began to recover my ſpirits, and inſtantly ſet out on this pain- 
ful journey. But what words can expreſs the ſituation of my 
mind ? or how ſhall I tell you the horror that ſeiz'd nie, when 
with trembling knees I enter'd the priſon ? But what was this | 
to the ſight of my child? had it not been fora freſh flow of * 
tears which I ſtop'd to indulge at the door of the dreadful ; 
room, and which gave me ſome relief, I ſhould certainly 
have run diſtracted. I entered the apartment, a dark and 


diſmal place : —but I will not attempt to defcribe the horrors 4 
that were preſent to my view. ſoon ſaw my daughter proſ- In 
trate at my feet, ill, and ſo waſted with ſickneſs and ſorrow, = 


that I could not have known her. And can you, can you, f 
* ſaid ſhe, be ſo good as to come. and ſee me?” O what 7 7 bi 
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« My poor father, had he been alive, how would he have 
# born the ſhame I have brought upon his family rc But 
„ had he 


then, as if recollecting herſelf, ſhe cried - 
« been alive I ſhould not, no, I ſhould not have been guilty, 


« ] ſhould not have been in a jail.”, Then with what 


bitterneſs did ſhe reproach herſelf ? 


But I beg/ pardon, Sir, I ought to > cut ſhort this tender | 


ſcene. It was with the greateſt difficulty that I rais'd my 


child, who had hardly ſtrength to ſtand on her feet. I 1 | 
her to her bed, where I ſaw the innacent proof of her guilt, - 
which had died ſome hours before merely for want of nou- 
rſhment, for my daughter's milk left her from the time ſhe 


enter d the priſon. O, Sir, no tongue can tell, no words 


can expreſs the anguiſh of my heart. It was not a time for 
reproaches : on the contrary I gave her all the comfort that 
lay in my power. After ſhe had told me her ſtory, as well as 
her weakneſs would give her leave, I had her remov'd to 
another part of the priſon, put into a clean bed, and a phy- 


ſeian ſent for; but he could give me no hopes of her life. I 
refoly'd not to leave her, till in four days time ſhe expired. 
would then have gone to the horrid villain, whoſe luſt and 


barbarity had deprived me of all the comfort of my life; but 


my own illneſs render'd it impoſſible. I was ſeiz d with a 
fever, and while out of my ſenſes was carried home : But I 
had no ſooner recover'd the uſe of my reaſon, than I was 


told that the wicked barbarian, ſtruck with his guilt, and his, 


conſcience reproaching him with the murder of the two help- 
leſs ſufferers, was become raving mad, that he was actually 
confined, and his brother was ſuing f for his eſtate: | 


Surely, Sir, the wid and children of the inferior Clergy 
xe the moſt expos'd, the moſt wretched part of the creation, 
In the loweſt, the meaneſt employments of life, induſtry 
meets with its reward; and, I have heard, there are frequent 


opportunities in which a man may riſe in the world, or enter 
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into ſome buſineſs, that he can leave as a legacy to his wife 
and children, But how different was the caſe of my poor 
huſband ? It is the duty of a clergyman to be diligent, let his 
income be ever ſo ſmall, Every other man has a probable 
means of promoting himſelf in the world; while the man of 
learning, the man, whoſe whole ſtudy is how to promote the 
glory of God, and to point out the way to everlaſting happi- 
neſs, is incapable of providing for his own temporal intereſt, 
has hardly a ſufficient ſupport for his family whilſt living, nl 
when he dies, can leave nothing behind him for his wife and 
children. It is no wonder then, that ſuch ſcenes of diſtreß 
fall oftner amongſt us, than amongſt the widows and children 
of any other ſociety of men. My dear huſband was us d to 
ſay, that the moſt honourable and moſt godlike employment 
is that of doing good, and that this is always attended with 


the moſt lafting pleaſure, the moſt refined delight. What 


Joy, what tranſport then muſt the author of that noble ſcheme, 
inſerted in your fourth number, feel, if he ſhould be ſo happy 
as to occaſion its taking effect! Thouſands will have reaſon 
to bleſs him, and ages yet unborn will reap the benefit of his 
unparalle]'d humanity. 

Pardon, Sir, the length of this letter: in which I know 1 
have expreſs'd myſelf illy ; but the painful remembrance of 


what I have ſuffer'd, and ſtill continue to ſuffer, is too violent 


to let me attend. to forms, or to wack up my thoughts with 


propriety. 
2 | IJ am, Sir, 


With the ſincereſt and moſt ardent wiſhes for the 
ſucceſs of your ſcheme, 


Your mpſt humble fervant, 


A. W. 
w— July $ 1759. 
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PUPILLAM, OBSERVATIO, 
AB ALBERTO HALLER. * 


08 T diuturnum filentium ad officium redeo, Sop Al. Es, 
& inutilis pœnitendique ſocii culpam aliqua, qualem 
ili labores ſinunt, ſymbola redimo. 

Sex fere anni elapſi ſunt, ex quo duos fetus ſecui, in the- 
aum noſtrum adlatos die 27 Octobris 1743, ſeptimo pene 
menſe difficiliori partu editos, ut vitam in jpſo utero videren- 
tur depoſuiſſe. 

Replevimus hos fetus aleo terebinthinz tincto cinnabari, 
deinde craſſiori aliqua ceracea maſſa: priorem enim coloratum 
liquorem ſatis meabilem experti ſumus, ut tamen non adea 
facile, ut ichtyocolla ſolet, in celluloſam telam ſe diffundat. 

Vidi, per ipſam corneam, ex iridis vaſculis repletis aliquos 
zamulos in ipſum pupillz foramen produci, et, quantum vi- 
debatur, libere natare in aqueo humore. 

Cum vero ſatis conſtet, nuſquam NATURAM vaſa abſque | 
fulciente membrana deducere, non tenuis mihi nata eſt ſuſpi- 
cio, adeſſe utique in fetu aliquam membranam, quz pupillam 
obducat, & quæ vaſculoſa quidem, ſed peritura foret. 

Invitabat ad hanc opinionem exemplum alterius ſenſus, 
poſt viſum ſubtiliflimi, auditus nempe, cui in fetu plura tuta- 
mina, quam in adulto, præpoſuit NATURA, 


1 
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* Confiiario aulæ, Archiatro Rego, et t Proſeſſore Ordinario 
Göttingen, Soc. Reg. Brit, Sodali, 
Ibi 
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Ibi enim non pulpoſa albaque ſolum epidermis (a) facile 
poteſt de orbiculo illo detrahi, quem conjunctim membranam 
tympani vocant. Nam hoc — etiam in adulto mi. 
nime deeſt. 

Sed membrana meatus auditorii, vaſculola, pulpoſior, craf. 
fior, in fetu obducit ſiccam illam intimam lamellam, & facile 
ſeparatur in fetu, & molliar eft, quæ in adulto ſenſim ex- 


ſanguis, in pene ſmilem cum intima lamina ficcitatem | 


mutatur. 

Major acceſſit fides noyæ membranæ ex Ci. Wach. 
DORF11 obſervatione, quam, ut fieri ſolet, non exiguo tem- 
pore poſt primam meam obſervationem elapſo, demum repe- 
ri, inſertam COMMERCIO NORICO. ( 

Deſeribit vir clariſſimus membranulam nigram, anteriori 
lamina ex continuatione iridis, poſteriori forte a pigmenti 
nigri coagulatione natam, vaſis fuis repletis conſpicuam, 
quam pupillarem vocat vir clariſſimus, & vaſa lente vitrei 
aucta depingit (c). Ita vidi, non meam eſſe inventionis 
gloriam, ut tamen facile me conſolaretur veritatis, quam 
nondum totam tenebam, confirmatio. 

Verum cum nuper (d) duo alii gemelli in cheatrum illati 
eſſent, & paulo poſt tertius fetus, omnes circa ſeptimum 
menſem conſtituti, in novum inventum ulterius inquiſivi. 


Reperi veriſſima omnia. Per ipſam corneam pellucebant 


& iridis vulgaria vaſa, & ejus membranæ, quæ pupillam 
claudit, continuatæ ab iridis vaſculis, arteriolæ. 

Removi corneam, circumcidendo originem ipſius, inte- 
rius quam eo loco, quo a ſclerotica ſecedit. Vidi tumen- 
tem bullam membraneam, quam impellebat humor aque- 
us, in camera poſteriori ſatis magna copia effuſus, qui pu- 
pillarem membranam, qua ab effluxu coercebatur, urge ret 
antrorſum. 


— 
_— 


(a) D⸗ inventoribus hujus epidermidis, vide Comment Box. 
T. IV. P. 330. (3) A. 1740. bebd. 18. (e) T. 1. £7, 6: 


(4) Menfe Marti, anni 1747. Han 
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- Hanc membranam aperui, ut humor aqueus, qui colorem 
phus naturamque turbabat, difflueret. Albain vidi cum 


eviter cinereo eolore, ſic ſatis robuſtulam, ut ets 2 
& obducere poſſes pupillo & reduceree. 


Tuneuli vaſculoſi, ſatis inſigni numero, & arbuſcularum 
ſpecie, perreptabant. 

In aliis oculis fimiliter repletam, ſed qualem Clar, Wi 
CHENDORFIUS, nigricantem reperi, & muſcoſam; & levi 
preſſione diffluxuram, ut tamen ruptæ membranulæ laciniæ 
idi adhærentes, facile conſpicuæ in oculo ſuperſint. 

Repetitis ergo experimentis, nihil porro video, quo mi- 
nus in numerum membranarum fetus, conſtans, 2 
vaſculoſa tunica pupillaris recipiatu. „ 

Sed in adulto perit. Nihil enim ibi ſupereſt, neque ſu- 
pereſſe debet, quod radios, per corneam ſubeuntes, a lente 
cryſtallina arceat. 5 1 

Quo tempore evaneſcat primum, alia experimenta demum 
demonſtrabunt, in variæ ætatis vitalibus infantibus facta. 

Allquo tempore ſupereſſe crediderim. Fetus neque vi⸗ 
dere poteſt, neque debet; infantem non ſubito, ſed ſenſim 
oculum ad radios lucis oportet accommodare. Rumpi adeo 
primo hanc membranam, deinde, quz adeo mollis ſit, in 
aqueo humiore ſenſim diſſolvi probabile 5 diſſolutam reſor- 
deri, diſſipari. 

Recens nati infantes non vident, & ne à candela quidem 
almota, neque ab intentatis plagis nictitant, per plufculas, 
ni fallor, ſeptimanas. — 

Cauſa quærebatur hujus phænomeni. Corneam craſſam, 
b rugoſam accuſavit PETITUS (e). Sed & in homine, & 
magis in cane, cornea pellucida eſt, inque fetubus noſtris 
per hanc merfibranam vaſa iridis abunde diſtinguebantur; 
ut nullum magnum radiis obſtaculum ab hac cauſa . 
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pectari poſit. Alia ergo quærenda ratio. Canibus recer 
natis (F) palpebræ clauſz & conglutinatz ſunt, cum limgiz 
diffimis oculis. He cæcitatis ipſis cauſa eſt, membranam 
autem pupillarem certo non habent. Homini, etiam fetui, 
palpebræ non niſi connivent. Cur non videat, non alia 
adeo præter ruborem aquei humoris, & membranam pu- 
pillarem cauſa eſt; cum cornea quidem omnino crafſa ſi, 
neque tamen radios ab iride arceat (g). Ruborem autem 
illum aqueus humor in fetu communem habet cum omnibus 
aliis liquoribus exhalantibus. Amnii liquor, & peritonzi, 
& pericardii, & vaginalis tunicæ, & ille, qui ubique effun- 
ditur in celluloſam tunicam, neque raro anaſarcam, etiam 
capitis, in fetu facit, undique rubet & in omnibus fetuhus, 
Patere magis ibi vias exhalationis neceſſe eſt, quas claudlat 
vaſorum arcta duritas. e 


— r 


| (Y PeTITus p. 251. opacam corneam et lentem facit, ego 
pellucidiſſimas video. (g) Vidit etiam pellucidiflinus 
corneas idem PR Tirus, p. 248. 


To the CLERGY of GR EAT-BRIT AIX. 


GENTLEMEN, : 


As the SCHEME, which was publiſhed in our Fourth 

Number, for raiſing a Fux p for the maintenance of 
the Wibows of ſuch CLERGYMEN who ſhould die and leave 
their families in diſtreſſed circumſtances, cannot be perſected 
without the conſent of the whole body, or at leaſt a great 
majority, You are all earneſtly deſired to peruſe and conſider 
that deſign, and ſend your opinions thereon (poſt paid) to 

Mr. NewBERY at the Bible and Sun in St. Paul's Church 
Tard, who will communicate them to a ſociety of CLERGY” 
MEN who aſſemble weekly for this purpoſe. 


N. B. No letter ſhall be publiſhed without the conſent of 
the party from whom it is received. 
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An IS TIE to 1: PITT, 2% 
In imitation of Hoxacs. Fug iv. Book . 0 a 
By the late Ms CHRISTOPHER rr. 


DEAR 4s „ 5 TEE OTE CUTE E 
To all my trifles you attend, 
But drop the critic to indulge the friend, (3.5 
And with moſt chriſtian patience loſe your time, 
To hear me preach or peſter you with rhyme. 
Here with my books or friend J Tpend the day, 
But how at Ming ſton pais your hours away? 
Say, ſhall we ſee ſome plan with raviſh'd eyes, 
dome future pile in miniature ariſe? 
{A model to excel in every part 
Judicious Jox Es, or great PALLADI1o's art) 
Or ſome new bill, that, when the houſe is met, 
Shall daim their thanks, and pay the nation's debt? 
Ur have you ſtudy'd in the filent wood 
The facred duties of the wiſe and good? 
Nature, who form'd you, nobly crown'd the whole 
With a ſtrong body, and as firm a ſoul: 
The praiſe is yours to finiſh ev'ty part 
With all th' embelliſhments of taſte and art. 
Some fee in canker'd heaps their riches roll'd, 


* 


p Your bounty gives new luſtre to your gold. - 
3 Could your dead father hope a greater þliſs, 
Or your ſurviving parent more than this ? 
2 Than ſuch a ſon a lover of the laws, 
2 

And ever true to honour's glorious caule : 


Who ſcorns all parties, tho by parties ſought : 
Who greatly thinks, and truly ſpeaks his thought: — 
of Numb, VII. | L 0 
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With all the chaſte ſeverity of ſenſe, 

Truth, judgment, wit, and manly eloquence. 
Fo in his youth. great CaTo was rever'd, 
By PomyEy courted, and by Czsar fear'd : 
Both he difdain'd- alike. with godlike pride, 
For Rome and Liberty he livd——and dy'd. 
In each perfection as you riſe. 6 faſt, 

Well may you think each day may be your laſt. 
Uncommon worth is ſtill with fate at ſtrife, 
Still inconſiſtent with a length of life. | 
The future time is ever in yaur. pow'r, 

Then 'tis clear gain to ſeize the preſent hour; 
Break from the. ſerious thought, and laugh away 
In Pimpern walls one idle eaſy day. 

You'll find your thyming kinſman well in caſe, 
For ever fix'd to the delicious place. 

Tho' not like L— with corpulence o'ergrown, 
For he has twenty cures, and I but one. 


VERSES e «a FLOWER'D CARPET, 


Work'd by the Younc LApIESs at KINGSTON. 


By the ſame. 


HEN PALLAs ſaw the piece her pupils wrought, 
She ſtood long wond'ring at the lovely draught z 

And, FLoRa, now (ſhe cry'd) no more diſplay 

Thy flow'rs, the trifling beauties of a day : 

For ſee! how theſe with life immortal bloom, 

And ſpread and flouriſh for an age to come ! 

In what unguarded hour did I impart 

To theſe fair virgins all my darling art ? 

In all my wit I ſaw theſe rivals ſhine, 

But this one art I thought was always mine : 


Yet 


Te BSTYDENT, | 
ver lo! I yield; their miſtreſs now no more. 
But proud to learn from thiefe T taufht before. : 

For look, what vegetable ſenſe is Here! 

How warm with life theſe bluſhing leaves appear! 

What temper'd ſplendours o'er the piece are laid 

Shade ſteals on light, and light dies into ſhalle. 

Thro' heav'n's gay bow leſs various beauties run, | . 
And far leſs bright, tho' painted by the ſun. = 
dee in each blooming flow'r what ſpirit glows ? 
What vivid colours fluſh the op' ning roſe! al 
In ſome few hours thy lilly diſappears z gs, = 
But this ſhall flouriſh thro* a length of years, 
dee unfelt winters paſs fucceffive by, 

And ſcorn a mean dependance on the ſky. 

And Oh! may Britain, by my counſels ſway'd, 
But live and flouriſh, till theſe flow'rs fhall fade ! 
Then go, fond FLORA, go, the palm reſign 

To works more fair and durable than thine : _ 
For I, &en I, in juſtice yield the crown 

To works fo far ſuperior to my own. 


On the ſame SUBjECT., An EPIGRAM. 
By the ſame. 


O this fair ground with raviſh'd eycs 
We ſee a ſecond Eden riſe, 
As gay and glorious as the firſt, 
Before th' offending world was curſt. 
While theſe bright nymphs the needle guide, 
To paint the Roſe in all her pride, 
NATURE, like her, may bluſh to own 
Herſelf fo far by ART outdone. , 
Theſe flow'rs ſhe rais'd with all her care, 
12 90 blooming, ſo divinely fair“ : 
13 
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The glorious children of the ſun, 
That DAvip's regal Heir 44S oi 
Were fcarce like one of theſe array d; 


They dy'd, but thou ſhalt never . | 


* © +8 O Na . 
ICK of the town at once I flex 
To Contemplation's rural ſeat ; 
Adieu, ſaid I, vain world adieu, 

Fools only ſtudy to be great: 
The book, the lamp, the hermit's cell, 

The mold-grown roof and matted floor, 
All theſe I kad——twas mighty well, 

But yet I wanted ſomething . 


II. 
Back to the buſy world again 
I ſoon return'd, in hopes to find 
Eaſe for imaginary pain, 
Quiet of heart and peace of mind: 
Gay ſcenes of grandeur every hour 
By turns my fickle fancy fill, 
The world ſeem'd all within my pow'r, 
But yet I wanted ſomething ſtill. 


III. 
Cities and groves by turns were try'd, 
Twas all, ye fair, an idle tale; 
CzLI1A at length became a bride, 
A bride to Damon of the vale. 
All nature ſmil'd, the gloom was chear'd, 
Damon was kind, I can't tell how, 
Each place a paradiſe appear'd, 
And CLIA wanted nothing new, 


XI. 


8. 
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The W 0 RE oY 
1 FIDDLE ata DANCE 


Xamine nature's work around, 
The whole machine is dance and ſound. 
The ſpheres above move round and ſing, 
The planets run a conſtant ring. 
The winds ſonorous muſic make, 


Angels themſelves the trumpet wake. 


The feather'd-tribe, that fly between 
The upper and the lower ſcene, 

Out-ſing Italians warbling throats, 

And charm the world with various notes 
The goldfinch, nightingale, and thruſh, 
Are FARINELLIs on a buſh. 


The lower-claſs of cattle-kind, 
The lamb, the calf, the colt, the hind, 
In friſky motions run and ſkip ; 


The fiſh for ſport rebound and leap. 


Rivers in dancing circles flow, 
And trill ſoft muſic as they go. 
The ſea itſelf leads up a dance, 
When high ſpring-tides the waves advance 
Then, falling back at ebb, withdraws, 
Still keeping time to nature's laws. 


Nay men, in upright figure wrought, 
By reaſon and religion taught; 
Men, who in upper ftations ſhine, 
In this grand opera combine. 
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The pleader, eloquently hung, 
Diſplays the muſic of his tongue. 
Poets, whoſe-numbers run in rhyme, 
Meaſure their lines by feet and time. 
Phyſicians too, who underſtand 
To take man's fiddle-caſe in hand, 
Study to keep our ſtrings in plight, _ 
And make the blood * aa right. 


In boch the ſeats where des grows, 
Scholars a muſic- club compoſe. _ 
Lovers, to gain fair ladies hearts, 

In ſongs and dances play their parts. 


The wiſeſt ſtateſmen call a dance, 
Break off, or cloſe with Sr AN or FRANCE: 
Tis all a turn of artful play, 

To make the world the piper pay. 


Next courtiers fine, on gaudy days, 
When ſtars and garters form a blaze, 
Like Satellites to mi ighty Jove, 
| Around the throne in circles move, 

And deck'd in crimſon, blue and green, 
Attendance dance on king and queen. 


EPAMINONDAs, Theban lord, 
A famous hero on record, 
If PruTAaRcH's lives are ſtrictiy true, 
Was dancer and muſician too. 
Our greater hero danc'd at court 
In CranrLss's reign with graceful port; 
His artful ſteps, his bold advance, 
= Led him to fight and conquer France. 
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Nay SoLOMON,, the moral king, 
Allows on writ, a time to ſing ; ; 
The Royal Fſalmiſt's harp and tongue « 
Melodious hymns divinely ſung. . b 


| Cathedral prieſts, where organs play, 
In tenor, baſe, and treble pray. 


The priefts of old perform'd a ball 
At feaſts they ſaliares call, 
Honour'd the day with many a treat, 
Firſt finely danc'd, then * eat. 


Whole nations ſeem contriy'd by birth, 
To hold a conſtant run of mirth. 
This humour mov'd the merry Greek, 
And Italy is all a ſqueak. 
What's ancient Wales and modiſh France, 
But ſinging carols with a dance? 
Taffies on harps and fiddles play 
High o'er the hills and far away.“ 
Dapper Monſieurs by nature ſkip, 
And form a Louvre, as they trip. 


Why then, amidſt this giddy ring, 
Muſt Britiſp dames nor dance nor ſing? 
If art and nature run the rig 
In one perpetual merry jig, | 
If grave and gay perform the round, 
| Why not the petticoat and gown ? 
Then don't this ſport a foible call; 

* all the world is but a, BaLL. 
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5 a0 M NT. Tranſlated, * 


OD is my hope; in him diſtreſt 
My foul ſhall find untroubled reſt; 
From him true comforts flow z = 
In vain ye bid me then remove, 
Swift as the tim'rous panting dove, 
And reach yon mountain brow. 


Behold, ye ſay, the impious band 
Prepare the bow, extend the hand, 
And point th' unerring dart; 
With reſtleſs eagerneſs they wait, 
In murd'rous council meditate, 
To ſmite the guiltleſs heart. 


Ah, what avails, that thou can'ſt find 

An unoffending righteous mind, 
When deſtitute of aid 

God from his high exalted throne 

Shall look with indignation down, 


And all their counſels read. 


Then ſhall his high almighty arm 
Protect the innocent from harm, 
Each danger drive away ; 
But on his impious foes ſhall rain 
Deſtruction, anguiſh, wrath, and pain, 
Affliction, and diſmay. 


Flames ſhall in livid ſhow'rs deſcend, 


Their dwellings horrid tempeſts rend, ws 
And all their hoſts annoy ; 92 
While on the good (far diff'rent N 10 


He ſmiles 1 countenance ſerene, 


That looks eternal joy. 55 
| N Nun 


SWEET WILLIAM. x 
| f Bala by I., S MA R II. I 


. 
Y a prattling ſtream, on a midſummer's eve, "oh 
Where the woodbine and jeſs mine their bougbs A 
interweave, ' | 1 

Far FLORA, I cry'd, to my arbour repair, = 
For I muſt have a chaplet for ſweet WILLIAM'Ss hair. | 


W | g 
She brought me the vi'let, that grows on the hill, 
The vale-dwelling lilly and gilded jonquil, 
But ſuch languid odours how could I approve, 
| Juſt warm from the lips of the lad that I love? 
ms Mo | 
She brought me, his faith and his truth to diſplay, 
The undying myrtle and ever-green bay ; - 
But why theſe to me, who've his conſtancy known, 
And BiLLY has lawrels enough of his own. 


EW « 
The next was a gift that I could not contemn, 
For ſhe brought me two roſes that grew on a ſtem ; 
Of the dear nuptial tye they ſtood emblems confeſt, 
9 I kiſs'd them and preſs'd them quite cloſe to my breaſt, 


V. Eg + 8 
the brought me a ſun-flow'r This, fair one, 's your due, 7 
For it once was a maiden, and love-ſtck, like you: 


O gie it me quick, to my ſhepherd Til run, 
As true to his flame as this flow'r to her ſun. 


Numb. VII. Mm A MORN- 
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A MORNING-PIECE: 
Or, An HYMN for the HAY-MAKERS,* 
By the ſame Hand. 


Duinetiam Gallum noctem explaudentibus alis 
Auroram clara cohſuetum voce vacare. | 
LuexE T. 


RISK Chaunticleer his mattins had begun, 
And broke the ſilence of the night, 
And thrice he call'd aloud the tardy ſun, 
And thrice he hail'd the dawn's ambiguous light; 
Back to their graves the fear-begotten phantoms run. 


Strong Labour got up with his pipe in his mouth, 
And ſtoutly ſtrode over the dale, 
He lent new perfumes to the breath of the ſouth, 
On his back hung his wallet and flail. 
Behind him came Health from her cottage of thatch, 
Where never phyſiciari had lifted the latch. 
% 
Firft of the village CoLin was awake, 
And thus he ſung, reclining on his rake, 


Now the rural Graces three 
Dance beneath yon maple tree; 
Firſt the veſtal Virtue, known 
By her adamantine zone ; 


— 
| tm... Af 


A very imperfe& copy of this was inſerted in the London 
Magazine, without the knowledge or conſent of the author, for 


which the proprietors of that exquiſite Miſcellany may one day 
teeeive his thanks, | 
Next 


e EE 


bylvia and Sol ariſe, 
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Next to her, in roſy pride, 
gweet Society, the Bride; 
Laſt Honeſty, full ſeemly dreſt 
In her cleanly home - ſpun veſt. 


The abby bells in wak'ning rounds 
The warning peal have giv'n ; 


And pious Gratitude reſounds 


Her marning hymn to heav'n, 


All nature wakes, the birds unlock their be 
And mock the 9 ruſtick notes. 


All alive o'er the lawn, 
Full glad of the dawn, 
The little lambkins play, 
and all is day. 


Come, my mates, let us work, 
And all hands to the fork, OUS 
While the ſun ſhines, our hay-cocks to _— 
So fine is the day, 
5 And ſo fragrant the hay, 
That the meadow's as blithe as the wake. 


Our voices let's raiſe 
In Phcebus's praiſe, 
Infpir'd by fo glorious a theme, 
Our muſical words 
Shall be join'd by the birds, 
And we'll dance to the tune of the ſtream. 


Mm 23 
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The ARMS F ACHILLES, 


f From a CHORUS in the EL ERCTRA of EURIIp ES, : 
N Ku) ves, &s wolf cuba Teo, &C. 8 
| EF | IR 1 | 
At. lil, ad finem. Hed 
HE barks how fam'd, by lab'ring oars 
L Innumerable, drivin to Phrygian ſhores ! 
The blue-ey'd NExREIDs danc'd in jocund rounds, F 
The dolphin, by harmonious ſounds, . 
Captiv'd, in gambols flounc'd along the main, 
All as AcHiLLEs fail'd to Troy's ill-deſtin'd plain. 1 
II. 0 
The Nymphs, Eubeg's ſtrand forſook, 
Their route thro! Pelion's ſacred mountain took; 
A maſſy ſhield, with curious ſculpture wrought, f 
From VULCaN's golden forge they brought, 
Seeking, where PELEVs rear'd thee, ſwift of pace, | 
Thee, THETIS' ſea-born ſon, ACHILLES, pride of Greece, T1 
III. 
The ſhield (ſo whilom did relate 
A wight return'd from Ilion's hapleſs fate) 
Was with a various-figur'd group beſpred ; 
There PERSEus ſhook the Gorgon head, 
Soaring with winged feet, as o'er the ſea | 
With Ma14's peerleſs ſon, Jove's herald, he did flee. W 
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IV. 
Full in the midſt with dazzling blaze 
The ſun's bright orb ſhot forth his golden mw 
And all around the ftarry hoſt appear, 
Gliſt'ring, as. in the heav'nly ſphere : 

Such ardent light fierce HEcToR could affray, 
HecToR, eſtrang d to fear, appall with dire diſmay, 
| V. | 

High on the helmet were difplay'd 
Rich images emboſs'd, with gold inlaid ; 
There with deſtructive graſp her trembling prey 
A SPHINX exulting bore away; 
There fell CHIMARA with impetuous force, 
And breathing fire, ruſh'd on the Pirenæan horſe, 


VI. 
Sublime in his triumphant car, 
ACHILLES preſs d amid the thickeſt war; 
The generous ſteeds flew prancing o'er the plain, 
And champing foam'd with proud diſdain ; 
Whilſt, as he brandiſh'd high his deadly ſpear, 
Thick clouds of duſt aroſe, and darken'd all the rear, 


VII. 
duch chieftains on th' embattled plain 
Own'd great ATRIDEs' ſway, who baſely ſlain 
By TyxDARIS, lewd partner of his bed, 
At home, in peace, ignobly bled: _ 
Nathleſs thy murd'rous wiles ſhalt thou deplore, 
When 'neath th' avenging ſteel ſhall ſtream thy purple gore, 


L. M. N. O. P. Q. 
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J O B, N XXXIX. 


Eclare, if bb wiſdom bleſs tHF tongue, 
When teems the MounTaAin-GoarT with promis'd 
young; | 

The ſtated ſeaſons tell, the month explain, 
When feels the bounding Hind a mother's pain; 
While, in th' oppreſſive agonies of birth, | 
Silent they bow the ſorrowing head to earth? 
Why crop their luſty ſeed the verdant food? 
Why leave their dams, to ſearch the gloomy wood ? 

Say, whence the WiLp-Ass wantons o'er the plain, 
Sports uncontroul'd, unconſcious of the rein? 
*Tis his o'er fields of ſolitude to roam, 
The waſte his houſe, the wilderneſs his home; 
He ſcorns the crouded city's pomp and noiſe, | 
Nor heeds the driver's rod, nor hears his voice ; 3 
At will on vey various verdure fed, 
His paſture o'er the ſhaggy cliffs is ſpread. 

Will the fierce UNICORN obey thy call, 
Enſlav'd to man, and patient of the ſtall ? 
Say, will he ſtubborn ſtoop thy yoke to bear, 
And thro” the furrow drag the tardy ſhare ? 
Say, canſt thou think, O wretch of vain belief, 
His lab'ring limbs will draw thy weighty ſheaf ! ? 
Or canſt thou tame the temper of his blood, 
With faithful feet to trace the deſtin'd road? 
Who paints the PEAcock's train with radiant eyes, 
And all the bright diverſity of dies? 
Whoſe hand the ſtately Os TRICH has ſupply'd 
With glorious plumage, and her ſnowy pride ! 
'Thoughtleſs ſhe leaves, amid the duſty way, 


He: egg» to ripen in the genjal ray; 
| | Not 
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Nor heeds, that ſome fell beaſt, who thirſts for blood, 
Or the nide foot may cruſh the future brood. 
In her no love the tender offspring ſhare, 
No ſoft remembrance, no maternal care: 
For God has ſteePd her unrelenting breaſt, 
Nor feeling ſenſe, nor inſtinct mild impreſt, 
Bade her the rapid-ruſhing ſteed deſpiſe, _ 
Outſtrip the rider's rage, and tow'r amid the ſkies. 

Didſt Thou the Horss with ſtrength and beauty deck? 
Hiſt Thou in thunder cloath'd his nervous neck? 
Will he, like groveling Graſhoppers afraid, 0 , 
Start at each ſound, at ev'ry breeze, diſmay'd ? F 
A cloud of fire his lifted noſtrils raiſe, 
And breathe a glorious terrrour as they blaze. 
He paws indignant, and the valley ſpurns, 
Rejoycing in his might, and for the battle burns. 
When quivers rattle, and the frequent ſpear 
Flies flaſhing, leaps his heart with languid fear ? 
dwallowing with fierce and greedy rage the ground, 
Is this, he cries, , the trumpet's warlike ſound ? ” 
Eager he ſcents the battle from afar, 
And all the mingling thunder of the war. 

Flies the fierce Hawk by thy ſupreme command, 
To ſeek ſoft climates and a ſouthern land ? 
Who bade th' aſpiring EAGLE mount the ſky, 
And build her firm aerial neſt on high? 
On the bare cliff, or mountain's ſhaggy ſteep, 
Her fortreſs of defence ſhe dares to keep; 
Thence darts her radiant eye's pervading rays 
Inquiſitive to ken the diſtant prey. 
decks with her thirſty brood th' enſanguin'd plain, 


There bathes her beak in blood, companion of the lain. 


O. 
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CHRISTOPHERUS SMART 
SAMUELTI SAUNDERS, Cal. Regal. 8. P. D. 


HOE BUS & Liber, Chariteſque mecum 
Nocte cœnabunt, (ita ſpondet Hermes) 
Noſtra ſed prorſus, niſi te magiſtro, 
0 Poc'la n 
Attici dives venias leporis, 
Non fine aſſueto venias cachinno, et 
Blanda pinguedo explicita renidens 
Fronte jocetur, 
GEoRGIUM expecto, falis architectum 
Duplicis vafrum ſatis, æmuloſque 
Spero vos inter fore nunc, ut olim, 
Nobile bellum. 
Hin lucubrata per omne longi = 
Frigoris ſeclum pueros tenellos 
Alma nox pictas videt otioſos 
Volvere chartas, 
Proh pudor ! devota lucro juventus 
(Ut puellarum numerus ſenumque) 
Pallet inſomnis repetita duri 
Jurgia ludi, 
Sperne (nam multæ cerebrum Minervæ 
Eft tibi) nugas age quzſtuoſas, 
Arduas, vanas, & amara cure 
| Elue mecum. 
Jam riget tellus, hyemantque menſes, 
Veſtra ſed laurus vireat, tuiſque 
In genis dulcis roſa Sanitatis 
Sera moretur. 
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[The ſubject continued from Number vIt.} bs 


Here is one objection againſt religion producing the effects 
we have aſcribed to it, which being drawn from fact may 
be deem'd unaſwerable; viz. that tho we have a church which 
has the magiſtrate's eſtabliſhment, and all who are within his 
juriſliction are oblig'd either to be members of it, or to join 
themſelves to ſome other religious ſociety tolerated by him, 
yet have we the ſame inſtances of the breach of publick faith 
and publick rules as have been ſo loudly complain'd of and 
inveigh'd againſt above. But what is the reaſon ? Is it the 
awful and tremendous ſenſe of an animadverting God that 
cauſes them to tranſgreſs the duties and leſſen the ties of civil 


government? It is, I preſume, the very reverſe of this. And 
Numb. VIII. Nn chis 
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this objection naturally leads us to give ſome account of the 
influence which the notion of an upright and equal retribution 
in ſome future period may reaſonably be thought to have upon 
a rational creature's behaviour here. | 

By religion I would be underſtood to mean a deſigned con- 
formity both of word and act with the will of our creator; it 
is the doing ſuch things as he approves and avoiding thoſe he 
diſapproves, from a full perſwaſion of his right to command the 
one and forbid the other, and that we ſhall be accepted or re- 


jected according as we either obſerve or negle& them. 


Whence religion implies, on the creature's part, a conſciouſ- 
neſs .of its origination from, its continual reliance on, and 
higheſt obligation to him, for all it holds and enjoys. A ſo- 
ber and attentive contemplation of the phænomena of nature, 
and of the laws to which they are ſubjected in their various 
courſes and offices, naturally leads up to ſome ſupreme inviſ- 
ble agent; poſſeſſes us with juſt and becoming ſentiments of 
his perfections, and of the relatiof which we and all other 
creatures ſtand in to him. And whilſt we continue thus im- 
preſſed, and are determin'd to or from action by ſuch kind of 
influences, it is impoſſible but our devoirs ſhould be both 
graciouſly receiv d and abundantly recompenſed. Conſe 
quently, on ſuppoſition that all were religious, each particular 
muſt be compleatly perfect and happy, or a conſtant obſer- 


vance of thoſe duties proper to rational beings would be the 
parent of univerſal good to the ſpecies. 


When a full and firm belief that the 3 was firſt the 


contrivance and effect, and ever ſince has been the attention 
and concern of an infinitely knowing and powerful being, 
which orders every particular in it for the benefit of creatures, 
eſpecially ſuch as are intelligent, ſelf- active, and free, and 
who here or hereafter will make an aſtoniſhingly ſevere diſ- 
tinction betwixt them that induſtriouſly regarded and thoſe 
who wilfully oppugned his inſtitutions : and tho' thro! the 
untoward concurrence of human wills, and the confus d 


jumble | 
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jumble of particular acts thence reſulting, events, to appear- 
ance, may turn up in favour of vice, yet the ballance ſhall 


be finally and eminentiy on the fide of virtue. When fuch a 


ſenſe, I ſay, as this prevails, it is difficult to conceive, and 
much more ſo to eſtimate, the momentum or force with 
which it impels to a regular and exact obſervance of the ſeve- 
ral duties ſuppoſed to be enjoin'd by the ſovereign lord of the 
whole world. Who can conſider that ſtupendous fabrick, 
the creation, the almoſt infinite variety of parts it conſiſts of, 
their ſtriking dependencies and reciprocal connections, ſuch 
beautiful analogies and amazing correſpondencies in carrying 
on, ſome &nowingly, whilſt others do unintentionally, one ge- 
neral end; who, I ſay, conſiders this and not reveres the 
hand which thus form'd, rang'd, and continually guides and 
directs all and each ſeverally in their ſpheres, apartments, &c. 
t ſeems impoſſible that one, conſcious of his dependance upon 
the greateſt and beſt of beings, ſhould grow ſo careleſs and 
indifferent with regard to what will be, as by a contemptuous 
diſobedience to loſe the favour of him from whom each 
bleſſing in life proceeds. And the more awful preceptions 


men live under of the being and excellencjes of God, their 


deſires of imitating him (to the degree they are capable of 
copying after ſuch a model) will riſe in proportion. Hence 
religion, or, which comes to the ſame, (as to the material 
part of it) mens motives to purſue and practice all ſocial and 
publick virtues will ever be as the apprehenſion of their ac- 
countableneſs to a tribunal unerring in its ſentence, and in- 
flexible in the execution, whoſe rewards and puniſhments are 
definitely and preciſely adapted to the nature and tendency of 
human actions. | | 


R. 


[ To be continued. ] 
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CHAP, Ik 


0 the neceſſit 5 of CASTLE-BUILDING, in which the Authy 


Heros his feill and addreſs as a Ruotation-manger. 
LL the ſciences (ſays the celebrated FonTenes 
in his Dialogues des Morts) have their particular chi- 
meras; certain fancied points, after which they run, with- 
out being eyer able to overtake, but which lead, however, 
to very ſolid acquiſitions. Thus (continues he) Chemiſtr/ 


has its philoſopher's ſtone; Geometry its quadrature of the 
circle; Aſtronomy its longitude ; Mechanicks its perpe- 


tual motion: theſe, tho' it is impoſſible to find, yet it is 
uſeful to enquire after. Morality too is not without her 
chimeras ; pure diſintereſtedneſs and perfect friendſhip are 
of that ſort: none will ever arrive at them, nevertheleſs it 
is proper to have them in view, at leaſt by that means 
ſeveral other virtues may be acquired. Tt is neceflary in 
all things to propoſe to ourſelves a certain point of perfec- 
tion beyond our abilities to reach; for we ſhould never 
ſet out, if we thought of ariving no farther than we ſhall 
in fact: it is expedient therefore, to have ſome i imaginary 
term in aim, in order to forward and animate our purſuits.” 


This admirable paſſage (which if Thad not quoted, many 
of my gentle readers had never ſeen) anſwers the two fol- 


lowing purpoſes ; in the firſt place it takes up a good deal of 
room in this chapter, and in the ſecond it proves to de- 
monſtration the neceſſity of CasTLE-BUILDING ; for what 
are fancied points of view, imaginary terms, chimeras, &c. 
but CASTLES IN THE A1R? and yet without them, the 
excellent author tells us, we ſhould never ſet out on the roads 
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&« All this may be mighty well, ſays my never-failing 
# friend Mr. Critic CArchur; but when your hand was in, 
« ] wonder you did not quote the whole book, and then 
« you'd have er d yourſelf much labour and your readers 
« much laughter.” 

[am not at all offended at this objection of Mr. CArchur, 
ſince it gives me an opportunity of defending my quotation 
by introducing another, which I ſhall make bold to do from 
the 16th chapter of the ſecond book of that admirable Bum- 
bruſher, QUINTILIAN. © Pravum quoddam (ut abitror) 
& ſtudium circa ſcriptores artium extiterit, nihil eiſdem 
« yerbis, quæ prior aliquis occupaſſet, finiendi : quæ am- 
& pitio procul aberit a me. Dicam enim, non utique que 
4 invenero, ſed quæ placebunt.“ That is in plain Engliſh: 
&« There are certain writers on the ſciences, who have an ab- 
« ſurd affectation (in my opinion) of expreſſing themſelves in 
« a different manner from their predeceſſors. Very far from 
me be ſuch a ridiculous ambition; for I ſhall ſet down not 
* only thoſe things which ſhall be invented by m__ but 
* which ſhall pleaſe me in others.“ 

If this was the caſe with ſo ahle an ancient, what muſt 
a poor modern do? take away my quotations, you rob me 
of my materials; and who muſt write the book? I will ven- 
ture to affirm, were you to extract all the quotations from 
even the Spectators themſelves, you'd reduce the eight volumes 
to four; but this is by no means to their reproach, for all the 
beſt modern writers are the greateſt thieves from antiquity, 
and this very ſyſtem will be greatly embelliſh'd by the works 
of the Grecian and Roman CASTLE-BUILDERS. 

Hold a blow there, ſays Mr. CATCHUP again; they 
“ were ſo far from being 'CASTLE-BUILDERS-in Rome, that 
* CoRNELIUs NEPoOs in his life of ATTICUs reckons it a- 
* 'mong the praiſes of that great man, Quod nemo. fuit minus 
* einptor, nemo minis Epmicavon,” That is, No man 
* was leſs a purchaſer, no man leſs a CASTLE-BUILDER.” 
To which I anfwer (not to cavil at Mr. Carchur's licen- 
tious 
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tious tranſlation) J have demonſtrated from FoxrENxLII, 
that he could not have been a great man, without having 
been a great CasTLE-BUILDER ; beſides Arricus wa ; 
perſon of a very doubtful character, a trimmer to the utmoſ 
notoriety ; and was not on his friend CictRo's account, 
would blot a page or two in bullying his Manes. But ad- 
mitting the abſurdity of Ar rIcus's being a great man and 
yet no CASTLE BUILDER, ſhall one inſtance weigh againf 
ten thouſand ? and ſhall we give up the whole ſenatum popu 
lumqueRomanum for one citizen? It was by having the above- 
mention'd romantic, unattainable point of view ever before 
their eyes, that this glorious people became maſters of the 
major part of the world, and by an ardent deſire of doing 
impoſſibilities, they actually effected wonders ; till at length 
having built their CasTLE too big for itſelf, they left 
what they intended a trophy of their triumphs, a melancholy 
monument of their mortality; from which event poſterity may 
draw this inference, with the old Græcian, 


Tlavte yihu;, x Tart Roe, N WAITE To undev. 


«© That is (in a word) the whole world is a CasTLE M 


* THE AIR.” With which quotation I beg leave to con- 
clude this chapter, having (as I imagine) fully performed the 


promiſe of my title, viz. have ſhewn the neceſſity of this 


ſcience, and my undoubted ſkill as a wholeſale QUoTATION- 
MONGER. Es 


CHimMARIcus CANTABRIGIENSIS, 


Brother STUDENT, King's College, ABERDEEN. 


Emoved as we are at the diſtance of ſo many miles, 
R your performance has notwithſtanding made its Way to 
us. Tt has been read with pleaſure, and received the appfe- 
| bation not only of our vulgar literati, but even of the pro. 


feſſorial gentlemen themſelves, not to mention the kind recep 
| tion 
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von it has met with among the ladies. I ſhould have omitted 
this piece of news, could I have imagined it would rather 
frve to feed your vanity, than to excite your farther diligence 
to deſerve the publick favour. | 
However, to be plain, the true motive of my writing was 
to convey to your hands the incloſed Eulogy on EARLY 
zx1SING. If you ſhall judge it worth the attention of your 
readers and fellow-ſtudents, tis at their ſervice ; as are ſeveral 
other ſpeculations I have by me, which ſhall be ſent you with 
the firſt opportunity by | 


Sir, yours, &c. 


MATUTINUS. 


EULOGY on EARLY RISING. 


F the practice of RISING BETIMES can be proved 

to be univerſally beneficial to mankind ; if it can be 
ſhewn to have been always mentioned with the higheſt en- 
comiums z and if it can be made out, that the greateſt as well 
a beſt of men were EARLY RISERS, nothing farther needs 
to be ſaid in recommendation of it. 

Now that it contributes, and indeed univerſally, to the 
happineſs of the world, will appear from the following conſi- 
derations. 

In the firſt place, is life itſelf a happineſs, or, if you like 
the term better, a real enjoyment? this none will deny; and 
therefore as EARLY RISING is really an addition to life, I 
mean, to active and conſcious life, it muſt be an additional 
enjoyment, which every one that pleaſes may, and which 
every EARLY RISER actually does enjoy. 

Another argument to prove the advantage of EARLY 
RISING may be drawn from its contributing to the health, 
activity and vigour of animal life. It not only adds to, and 
in a manner lengthens the duration of life; but heightens, 
lo to ſpeak, its very degree and reality, All the powers of 

| human 
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human nature are thereby quickened; and made to perſam 


their ſeveral functions with greater force and energy; ths 
conſequence of which is a conſiderable augmentation of aQuzl 
enjoyment, that otherwiſe would have been loſt. 

Again, if we turn our thoughts to rational life, we ſhall 
find no ſmall advantage reſulting from EARLY RignG, 
What ſeaſon ſo proper for performing the duties of religion 
and piety ? are not our minds then compoſed, calm, and ſe- 
rene ? does not the dawning and return of day naturally in- 
ſpire us with exalted ideas of the great creator and governo 
of the world, who at firſt ordained and ſtill preſerves the de- 
lightful viciſſitude of day and night, ſo admirably calculated to 
promote the happineſs of all the inhabitants of this globe? is 
not ever paſſion then huſh'd, and the mind in the beſt frame 
imaginable for paying to the great God of nature that adora- 
tion, praiſe, and homage, which all his reaſonable creatures 
owe him? in this reſpect then, the advantage of EARLY 
RISING is manifeſt. | 

With regard to ſocial duties, what more neceſſary than 
EARLY RISING? is it poſhble for a man, who dozes away 
the morning on his downy bed, and ſpends one third of the 
day in the enervating embraces of death-like ſleep, to di- 
charge the duties either of private or publick life, like the 
man who gets up betimes, ſedulous to mind his buſineſs, and 
careful not to Joſe the balmy influence of the moſt early rajs 
of the ſun? The latter has the pleaſure to ſee the greater, the 
moſt eſſential part of his work done, before the other begins; 
the conſequence of which is, that he has leiſure to purſue 
new advantages, new ſchemes of utility both to himſelf and 
others: whereas the ſluggard, by the too liberal indulgence d 
| his beloved fleep, diſables himſelf from performing even the 
indiſpenſible duties of his ſtation; inſtead of having tumet9 
+ look out for an addition to his happineſs, he is not in cond- 
tion to make the beſt of that which he already poſſeſs 
Beſides, that exceſs of ſleep, inſtead of nouriſhing and le- 
freſhing, ſerves only to enervate the whole human 1 
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ind actually diſables thoſe who indulge it, from acting with 2 
that ſpirit, reſolution and vigour they would' otherwiſe do. | 

As to improving the mind in knowledge, the advantage of 
pSING EARLY is no leſs evident. In the morning all the 
faculties of our ſoul are awake, freſh, and vigorous. What 


orernight defied our moſt diligent ſtudy to find out, now | 
vuntarily ſubmits itſelf to our view; we ſee, we compre- 


| fe bend what formerly was thought above the reach of human _ 
in- underſtanding. Now as EARLY RISING not only enables the = 
rnof Wi rind to underſtand things more eaſily and better, but like- * 
de · Wi viſe affords time for ſetting about the ſtudy of them, it muſt 

%% Wi be allowed to be highly conducive to the attainment of know- 

hege. 7 

ame From the whole then, it appears,. that EARLY RISING Is 

ora hl univerſally beneficial to mankind, which was the firſt thing 

les Wi to be proved; the other two ſhall be diſcuſſed in a future 

LY Miſcellany, 

wa WW 4 PASSAGE in the firſt ODE of HORACE 

f the | 

) di ))) 

the | | i | 

and | h | Trinity College, DUBLIN, 

ras BROTHER STUDENT, | 

r, the S you did me the honour of inſerting my little piece of 

gins; criticiſm in your Miſcellany, I have ventur'd to ſend 

clue Vu another, which, I preſume, will be acceptable on ac- 


f and count of its novelty, for new I am ſure it is, but whether 

ice of iat or no muſt be ee to you, and by you to the 

en the publick. 

me to 1 In the very firſt Ode of HokAcCE you have the following 
, es: 

condi- 


ſſeſes Ludtantem Icariis fluctibuss Africum 
ad r- Mercator metuens, OTIUM & OPPIDI | 
frame; Laudat RURA ſui. 
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very calmly, 


ce The merchant praiſes his retreat, 
& The quiet of his rural ſeat.” 


And moſt of the other interpreters and comrhentators would 


have the oPPIDI RURA to mean the intermingled trees and 


gardens, which are generally to be met with in country toun, 
But Dr. BENTLEY, very ſenſible that there were no two 
words in the Latin language more oppoſite than opeipuy 
and Rus, alters the word RURA into TUTA, and by that 
means (according to cuſtom) ſpoils one of the fineſt paſſages 
in the book. 

It is notorious, that in Horace's time the Romans hal 
arrived to the higheſt pitch of extravagancy with regard to 
their buildings, eſpecially their villas, which were fo many 
little towns and peopled with innumerable ſlaves : nay the 
land was not ſufficient, the very ſea was encroach'd upon to 
contribute to the grandeur of their retirements ; as HoRact 
in another place obſerves :—Contrata piſces aquora ſentiunt. 

This being premiſed, we ſhall find the paſſage before us to 
contain perhaps as good an irony as any in HoRACE, vhich 
irony is ſtrongly heighten'd by the contraſt of RURA 10 

OPPIDI. It is not, I conceive, practicable to tranlate ti 
paſſage literally: But pleaſe to accept of this paraphraſe. 


The merchant, by his toil-bought wealth grown great, 
Builds a metropolis for a retreat, 

And, midſt the dt of crouds and hum of men, 
Praiſes the /*illneſs of the rural ſcene. 


July 16, 1750. G. M. 


ANECDOT- 


Mr. FRAnCis, my friend and countryman, tranſlates this 
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aNECD OTE concerning the | ExECUTIONER 
of King CHARLES 
Communicated by Dr. RA WL I NSO N. 


HE hiſtories of England being altogether ſilent as to any 
diſcovery of the executioner who gave the fatal blow 
to the decollation of CHARLES I. (that glorious king and 


martyr) the following ſhort account (undoubtedly true) muſt | 


be highly acceptable to the publick. 

RicHARD BRANDON, common executioner or hangman 
it that time, dyed upon Wedneſday, June 20, 1649 (within 
five months after the king's martyrdom.) The ſunday before 
BRANDON died, a young man of his acquaintance, being to 


viſit him, aſk'd him how he did, and whether he was not 


troubled in conſcience for cutting off the king's head ? 

BRANDON reply'd, yes, becauſe he was at the king's trial, 
and heard the ſentence denounced againſt him ; which cauſed 

the ſaid BRANDON to make this ſolemn vow or proteſtation, 
viz, wiſhing God to periſh his body and foul, if ever he ap- 
pear d on the ſcaffold to do the act or lift up his hand againſt 
him. . And he farther declared, that he was no ſooner enter'd 

upon the ſcaffold (to do that wicked act) but immediately he 
fell a trembling, and hath (ever ſince) to his death continued 
in the like agony. He likewiſe confeſs'd that he had 30 l · 
for his pains, all paid him in half crowns, within an hour 
after the blow was ſtruck : and that he had an orange ſtuck 
full of cloves, and an handkerchief out of the king's pocket. 
As ſoon as he was carried off from the ſcaffold, he was 
proffer'd 20 8. for that orange by a gentleman in Whitehall, 
but refus'd the ſame, but afterwards ſold it for 10 8. in Roſe- 
Mary-lane. About fix o'clock that night he return'd home to 
his wife living in Roſemary-lane, and gave her the money 

aying it was the deareſt money that ever he earn'd in his life 
which prophetical words were ſoon made manifeſt, About 
5 O O 2 three 
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three days before he died (as above mentioned) he lay ſpeech. 


leſs, uttering many a ſigh and heavy groan, and in a moſt de. 
plorable manner departed from his bed of ſorrow. For his 
burial great ' ſtore of wine was ſent in by the ſheriff of the 
city of London, and a great multitude of people ſtood Waiting 
to ſee his corps carried to the church-yard, ſome crying out, 
hang him, rogue, bury him in a dunghill, others preſſing 
upon him, ſaying they would quarter him for executing the 


king, inſomuch that the church-wardens and maſters of the 


pariſh were fain to come for the ſuppreſſing of them; and 
with great difficulty he was at laſt carried to W/hite-chape] 
church- yard, having a bunch of roſemary at each end of the 


coffin and on the top thereof, with a rope tied a- croſs from 


one end to the other. 


The man, that waited upon this executioner when he gave 
the fatal blow, was a ragman in Roſemary-lane. 


FAY $0 
AY 
An improper DrveRs1oN for the F A IR SEX 


Unmanly courage, unbeſeeming ſkill, 
To ſpring the fence, to rein the prancing ſteed, 
The cap, the whip, the maſculine attire, 
In which they roughen to the ſenſe, and all 
The winning ſoftneſs of the ſex is loſt. 

| | T HOMSON, 


HE following letter will explain to my readers the reaſon 

of my handling a ſubject likely to gain me ſo many 

fair enemies : but when they conſider I cenſure only to amend, 
their good ſenſe, I doubt not, will readily pardon me. 


8 I R, 
S you have promis'd to take the LAPDIEs into your 
protection, I can no where apply myſelf fo properly, 
&« for the amendment of any abuſe that regards the fair ſex. 


% Unluckily 
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4 Unluckily for me, I am very ſhort- ſighted; and have not 

« yet arriv d to the faſhionable aſſurance of wearing ſpettacles, 

« Happening t'other day to dine at a friend's in the country, 

« T fat oppoſite to a very ſmart ſpruce-looking young fellow, 

4 His hair was tied up behind; his coat was adorn'd 

« with a blue ſatin cape and cuffs ; his waſtcoat of the ſame; 

6 in ſhort, his whole dreſs and appearance exactly reſembled 

« that of our modern Beau-monde. Upon my W 

& him on ſome occaſion with the appellation of Sir, my 

« young ſpark, I obſerv'd, applied a white handkerchief 
immediately to his face, while a fort of ſimpering or grin- 
« ing went round the table. I did not then comprehend the 
« myſtery : but ſoon after wanting ſomething that ſtood next 
« my gentleman, I defird his help, concluding with 
« There's enough Sir IO Sir! Sir, I thank you.-- | his ſet the 
« table into commotion ; the men at once burſt into a loud 
« horſe-laugh ; the females titter'd ; and I—look'd ſerious. 
“At length the good lady of the family, pitying my confu- 
„ ſion, told me, ſhe fancied the lady's dreſs had deceiv'd me; 
ce for ſhe was juſt come from hunting. My miſtake, you 
e may imagine, was the cauſe of much mirth and wit among 
the company. In truth I had reaſon to regret my being fo 
* near-ſighted, or the pretty face of my fair huntreſs would 
* have eaſily inform'd me of her ſex. I determin'd however 
to write to your worſhip (whoſe advice, I find, is very 
“much eſteem'd by the LADIES) to deſire your opinion of 
« adreſs, which in that ſex appears to me highly prepoſ- 
be terous and abſurd. I am, Sir » your humble ſervant | 


TimoTHY PURBLIND. 


My correſpondent is very unlucky, as he obſerves, in being 
ſo ſhort-ſighted ; or, I dare ſay, ſuch a dreſs and appearance 
had been nothing new to him: for as to the face, that might 
not have been ſo infallible a mark, ſince ſo many of our de- 
licate-complexion'd Petit-maitres have encroach'd on that 
branch of the female prerogative. 


cannot 
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I cannot, indeed, but highly diſapprove not only the habit, 
but alſo the cauſe of it. HUNTING is an exerciſe very improper 
for the fair ſex. It makes them appear rough and manlike : 
it robs them of all the endearing ſoftneſs, all the alluring ten- 
derneſs, that ſo captivates and charms the heart. As pi 
and a certain degree of timorouſneſs are eſſentially woven 
into their conſtitution, do they not pervert the very end of 
their creation, who daringly tempt the perils of the chace, 
or exult in the proſecution and death of a poor harmleſs ani- 
mal? If the laws of decency are not broke thro' by ſuch an 
unbecoming practice, I am ſure, thoſe of delicacy are, which 
above all things 'tis the buſineſs of the fair to keep up. 

Miſs PEcG6y ATALL is the only child of an honeſt 
country ſquire in this neighbourhood, whom I ſometimes 
viſit. Her mother dying when ſhe was young, her education 
was left ſolely to the care of her father, who being very fond 
of her, out of his particular affection, brought her up and 
inur'd her to all the laborious ſports of the field. But Huxr- 
ING is her favourite diverſion : ſhe was reckon'd the boldeſt 
rider in the county : and as ſhe is an heireſs, many a young 
fox-hunter, whoſe love has been greater than his prudence, 
has hazarded his neck and cheaply come off with a diſlocated 
limb or ſo, in following her thro' the various perils and hair- 
breadth *ſcapes of the chaſe. Her whole converſation turns on 
that topick : I have often heard her charm a large circle of 
gaping fellow-ſportſmen with a recapitulation of the feats of 
the day : ſhe would deſcant a whole hour on the virtues of 
Dreadnought, her own horſe, who had brought her in at the 
death of a ſtag, with Tom the huntſman, when every gentle- 
man on the field was thrown out; concluding with the moſt 
exulting expreſſions of barbarous joy at los the poor beaſt 
torn to pieces, when, as Mr. THousox elegantly deſcribes 
it, 

The big round tears run down TA Sale neck, 
He groans in anzuiſh ; while the growling pack 
; | Bloog- 
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Blood-happy hang at his fair jutting cheſt, 
And mark his beauteous chequer'd ſides with gore. 


But what was the conſequence of this heroiſm! Happening 
one day to call at the houſe, I found the family in great 
confuſion. Upon enquiry the father told me, PEG has had a 
deſperate fall, that's the truth on't, but, thank God, ſbe has only 
broke her leg; "twas a mercy "twa'n't her neck. He then gave 
me a circumſtantial account of the accident, concluding 
with lamenting, that the poor wench would certainly loſe 
all the fine hunting ſeaſon by it It were needleſs perhaps 
to inform my readers, that Miſs PEOOx's fracture was at 
length with a great deal of difficulty and hazard reduced, but 
that ſhe has continued a cripple ever ſince. 

I ſhall not make any reflections on, or draw any inferences 
from this ſtory, but leave it to the conſideration of my fair 
hunting-readers, whom I would by all means adviſe to lay 
aſide the ſpirit of the chace, together with the cap, the whip, 
and all the maſculine attire : theirs ought to be a very different 
chace, their excellencies of a far more delicate nature, than. 
that of ſpringing a fence, or reining a ſleed, 


Oh may their eyes no miſerable ſight 

Save weeping lovers ſee ! a nobler game 
Thro' love's enchanting wiles purſued, yet fled 
In chace ambiguous- 

And faſhion'd all to harmony alone 

Know they to fieze the captivated ſoul, 

In rapture warbled from love-breathing lips ;. 
To give ſociety its higheſt taſte ; 

Well-order'd home man's beſt delight to make ; 
And by ſubmiſſive wiſdom, modeſt ſkill, 

With every gentle care-eluding art, 

To raiſe the virtues, animate the bliſs, 

And foften all the toils of human life: 

This be the female dignity and praiſe. 


3504 TT STUDENT: 
On a. SECT f ACAD EMICAL PHILOSOPHER: 


Queen's Coll. Oxox, 
Brother STUDENT, Aug. 4. 17 50. 


X s I have the honour of both Univerſities very much at 
heart; and as J am ſenſible, your labours have contii. 
buted more to that honour than many productions of our late 
controverſialiſts, the S. T. P's, the L. L. D's, the F. R. S's, 
the C. M. L. S's, the &c. &c. &c. not excepted ; I gladly 
embrace the opportunity of celebrating a very numerous ſe& 
of Philoſophers, who are the greateſt ornament and ſupport 
of theſe learned ſocieties. 
You may remember, your predeceſſor the SPECTATOR 
has given us an account from a brother Cantab. of a vey 
eminent ſect of Philoſophers ftyPd Lowngers, whom he yet 
further dignifies with the appellation of Peripateticks ; an 
appellation admirably adapted to the tenets they maintain, 
and expreſſive of the firſt principles of their philoſophy. 
Now the Philoſophers I am ſpeaking of, I would for the 
| ſame reaſons chuſe to call Pueti/ts ; Reft being with theſe 2 
ü fundamental a point in their ſyſtem, as Motion is held to be by 
ö the above-mention'd Peripatetichs. 
Were we nicely to examine into the original riſe of Qui 
etiſm, we ſhould find the firſt ſeeds of it among the molt 
famous Topo, or Sophs, of the ancients. ARISTOTLE Was 4 
| Mrangler, conſequently no Quictiſt ; and SOCRATES was too 
much tongue-baited, XAN TIPP E being, as indeed is every fe- 
male Philoſopher, a ſtrong Anti-Ouietiſt. Nor was PLATO any 
favourer of this Sect; but D1oGeNes, who liv'd in a tub, 
and PyRRHO, who would give way to nothing, with many 
others equally famous, appear to have had a notion of our 
Quietiſin, particularly EyicuRus, who maintain'd that the 
Gods themſelves were thorough-pac'd Duztiſts. (Vide 
STANLEY's Lives of the Philoſophers throughout.) But to 
leave the ancients to themſelves, it is very certain that Qu * 
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#jſm was never thoroughly underſtood till our colleges were 
founded, as it ſhould ſeem, for the encouragement of Quictiſiʒ 
many of our Profeſſors, Heads of Houſes, Fellows, L 
Tutors, &c. having been remarkable Quietiſto. 
Now the difference in opinion between this ſect and chat 
of the Peripateticts is as follows. The one maintain a circular 
motion to be the moſt natural ; the other are fix'd advocates 
for an abſolute ref in the nature of things. But both of them 
agree in admitting for their firſt and grand principle, that 

property inherent in all boies, which is call'd, the vis OY 
or deſire of doing nothing. 

Our Univerſities, I may venture to ſay, have a numerous 
party in both of theſe ſets. The Juniors are obſerv'd to be 
chiefly inclin'd to Lownging, while the ſentor part fall natu- 
rally into the other ſyſtem. It is further remarkable, that 
the greateſt ſticklers for Peripatetici/m, as they advance in 
the Univerſity gradually ſlacken and at length —_ into a 
confirm'd Duetiſm. 

[ ſhall ſend you by and by a more particular account of 
theſe Philoſophers ; being myſelf, as it were, in a middle 
ſtate at preſent between both: but (having fill'd my paper) 1 
wuſt now conclude myſelf, dear brother, 


Yours very affectionately, 4 
RE GEN T. 


The HIsTORY of a CLERGYMAN's DAUGHTER, 
In a LETTER from a LApx to her FRIEND. 


Dear Mapan, | 
AM forry that you are angry with me for not anfwer- 
Ing your letters as uſual ; which I ſhould have done; for 
am too ſenſible of your favours and friendſhip never willingly 
to give you the leaſt offence. I know you expect, when 1 
write, I ſhould ſend you the news of the neighbourhood ; 


ſuch an accident, ſuch a misfortune has befallen one of 
Numb. VIII. — 5 |; our 


KN | 
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our particular acquaintance, as I am afraid will break your 
tender heart; when you hear it, as it has almoſt done mine 
*Tis poor Sally Brown I am ſpeaking of, the only child of 
that good man, and your much valued friend,” the Rev, Mr. 
Brown and his lady, to whom we have been endear'd U a 
thouſand thouſand acts of friendſhip. Tis of her I am 
to write, who has been kill'd, moſt inhumanly murder d by 
that worſt of villians, that devil Sir Thomas. 

J have often ſat down to write this to you, and been 2 
often interrupted. Whenever I attempt it, methinks I ſee 
that venerable good man the father, and that amiable dex 
woman the mother, ſtanding before me with their unhappy 
offspring mangled and bloody, as if I had been privy to the 
horrid deed. Her mother gave me charge of her at her 
death, and all the care I could I took of her ; but what could 
I do? I could not reſtrain the lawleſs luſt of a deſigning villain, 

The living of our pariſh, you know, is but ſmall, not 
above 40 l. a year, yet as Mr. Brown was a pious good man, 
and greatly beloved by the gentry round about, he lived 
very well, and brought up his daughter in a genteel man- 
ner—ah poor Sal/—and would have done very well for her, 
had it pleaſed God to have ſpared his life a few years longer. 
But he died and left his dear widow and child with only about 
60 1. after their debts were paid. 

Mrs. Brawn, after her huſband's death, found herſelf oreatly 


diſappointed in the expectations ſhe had formed of her 


friends; for now hardly any body took notice of the poor 
fady or her daughter, but Madam Lill, Mrs. Johnſon and 
myſelf. Some of the great people, indeed, who had often 
been merry and failiae at their houſe in the huſband's time, 
would ſtop their coaches, and aſk after madam and miſs; 
but then it was done in ſuch a manner, as _ ſhew'd it 
was only for form's ſake, 

Sixty pounds, you know, was no ſum to maintain two 
people, and therefore ſome buſineſs was to be thought of for 


their ſupport. - As there were a good many children in the 


neighbourhood, and at that time nobody to teach them, Mrs 
| Broun 
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Zrnun ſet up a ſchool and took in plain-work. This was like 
to do very well, but before ſhe had been in this bufineſs two 
nonths, ſhe was ſeized with a violent fever, which depriv'd 
her dear daughter of the beſt mother in the world, and you 


and me of the moſt ſincere friend. She was too well inſtruct- 


el by her huſband, and fraught with too much virtue and 
good ſenſe to be at all diſconcerted at the appearance of 
death, Her peace, however, was diſturb'd whenever her 
daughter came in fight, then would the tears run plentifully 
down her cheeks. Juſt before ſhe expired, taking me by the 
hand, My dear Mrs. Plumber, ſaid ſhe, my old and my 
* conſtant friend, have an eye to my daughter, and take her 
« under your direction. She has virtuous, religious, and 
good diſpoſitions ; but this is a wide world and a wicked 
« one, Her beauty too may help to ruin her ; ſo, dear 
« Mrs. Plumber, take care of her. God will bleſs you for 
«it, and return it to your children an hundred fold.” She 
then call'd her daughter, kiſs'd and wept over her, and ſoon 
This illneſs, together with the apothecary's bill and funeral 
expences reduced her little ſtock to 301. which was all the 
money poor Miſs Sally had to breed her up and maintain her. 
My huſband, however, thinking to get ſome collection made 
for her among the gentry, ſent her to a ſchool at ſome diſ- 
tance ; but failing in that intended collection, and hearing 
that Sir Thomas's houſekeeper wanted a companion and aſ- 
hiſtant, ſhe was by the advice of every body taken from ſch 
and ſent thither. 5 
Here ſhe behaved in her uſual engaging manner, and ac- 
quired the love and eſteem of the whole ſamily; and among 
the reft Sir Thomas himſelf, who was continually making her 
preſents, and taking her to walk with him in the garden. 
dir Thomas is indeed a young man; but as he had always 
careſs'd and, to appearance, eſteem'd the girts father, this 
was conſidered by the family as no other than a kind re- 
membrance of his virtues, a debt paid to a deceaſed friend. 
Time however ſoon diſcovered the true reaſon of. his civi- 
| P p 2 lities 3 
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lities ; for being with her one afternoon in the protto, and 
thinking nobody near, he made a vile, tho' vain attempt on 
her virtue; for on her. ſcreaming out, the gardener, who 
was in the wilderneſs behind, came up and diſconcerted hi; 
ſcheme. She, almoſt overcome with the ſurpriſe, was nex 
fainting, when the gardener came in, and Sir Thomas to hide his 
villany ſaid, ſhe had been frighted by a ſnake which ran that 
moment from the ſide of the grotto. As they were after- 
wards walking home to the houſe, Sir Thomas deſired that ng 
notice might be taken of what had paſs'd, and promis'd to 
behave quite otherwiſe for the future, at the ſame time mak- 
ing great proteſtations of his love; but theſe ſhe could by no 
means think a ſecurity againſt any future attempts on her 
honour ; ſhe therefore left the houſe the ſame evening, and 
came down to me. 

Sir Thomas, conſcious of what he had done, ſent his valet 
to deiire her return; but ſhe excuſed the matter to the ſervant 
by ſaying, that ſhe was not well, and on that account rather 
choſe to ſtay with me. This anſwer was far from being 


ſatisfactory; for Miſs Sally had fcarce finiſh'd the relation of | 


what had paſſed in the garden, when the valet enter d a 
ſecond time with the following letter. 
My dear creature, 
“rf HE pain you give me, by miſconſtruing every thing 
& 4 I ſay or do ſo mueh to my diſadvantage, is inexprel- 
„ ſible, What paſt between us laſt night was intended no 
other than as a jeſt ; for you can't think me fool enough to 
attempt the virtue of one whom I intend to make my wife, 
and hope to be happy with for ever. Your ſaying that! 
take the advantage of your youth, inexperience and po- 
« verty, in order to ſeduce your virtue, is doing me the 
_ © the greateſt injuſtice. Did not I know and eſteem that 
& pious, good man your father? Was I not acquainted with 
«© the virtues of that truly worthy woman your mother ; 
And would I not ſooner marry one from that virtuous and 
religious ſtock without a farthing, than any other with 
s large poſſeſſions? By heaven I would, Diſmiſe * 
| ak wh 
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4 my dear, and return to me this moment, I entreat you; 
« for I ſhall be in the utmoſt ſollicitude till I have given you 
# convincing proofs of my love and integrity. You know 
« how expedient it is to keep our marriage a ſecret till my 
« uncle's death, and therefore I have ſent for a clergyman in 
« the neighbourhood, in whom I can confide. He is to be 
« with me to-morrow night, and we will then fix the place 
« and happy hour. I am, my dear angel, yours for ever, 
I mean yeur happy huſband, 
Thomas 1, 

This letter entirely removed the ill opinion I had conceived 
of Sir Thomas; for here was an honourable propoſal of mar- 
rage with large profeſſions of love to Miſs Brown and of eſteem 
and reverence to her parents. Beſides he had often talk'd to 
her in this ſtrain before, tho? ſhe always heard him with great 
indifference, as ſhe had reaſon to ſuſpect the ſincerity of his 
intentions. This letter, however, was an explanation of 
what had, at other times, been inſinuated in a more obſcure 
manner; and as Sir Thomas had an agreeable perſon, and 
was a gentleman of great fortune; ſhe, poor girl, in her ſitu- 
ation, could not be diſpleaſed at the propoſal ; and, for my 
part, I adviſed her to return the next morning, and behave 
8 was conſiſtent with the character ſhe bore in the family, 
till ſuch time as their marriage could be ſolemniz d, of which 
ſhe was to inform me as ſoon as poſſible. Before ſhe departed, 
did not forget to give her a caution againſt all future ad- 
rentures like that in the garden, and to read her a leſſon on 
the inconſtancy and perfidy of mankind. 

Several days had paſs d, before I heard again from her: in 
which interim, you muſt imagine, my love and friendſhip for 
her fill d me with a thouſand fears. But they were all re- 
moved by the ſight of one of Sir Thomas's ſervants, who 
brought me word that Miſs Sally had a pain in her head, and 
deſired [ would immediately come to her and bring with me 
the receipt I uſed on that occaſion. This I perfectly unders 

and poſted away directly. She me tme at the garden- 
gate which paints. next to our houſe, and with the greateſt 


joy 
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joy told me that ſhe had been privately married two days 
before : but as Sir Thomas deſired to keep it a ſecret on ac- 


count of his uncle, ſhe was afraid to write to me about it for 


fear of a diſcovery. She then earneſtly conjur'd me not to 
divulge it, but to conſider her ſtill as the ſame Sally Brown, 
a ſervant in Sir Thomas's family; for, ſaid ſhe, this is his 
will; you know, 'tis my duty to obey my huſband, and 1 
chearfully do it. EE 
How uncertain are all earthly enjoyments ! Here I left my 
friend in the poſſeſſion of plenty, and as I thought under 
the protection of an indulgent huſband, and placed, as it were, 
ever out of the power of fortune. Oh that villain, Sir 
Thomas — But to go on—his uncle ſoon after dying, left him 
the bulk of his eſtate, and then his wife was in hope of being 
removed at leaſt one degree above that of a a ſervant. But 
this, he ſaid, was not his will at preſent, and ſhe chearfully 
ſubmitted. At laſt however the time came, when no con- 


cealment could be any longer made; for ſhe grew big with 


child, and in conſequence of that, became the deriſion and 
daily ſport of every fellow in the family. Inſupportable ſitu- 
ation ! ſhe now, on her knees, applied to Sir Thomas, and 
entreated him in the moſt tender and pathetick manner to 
fave her reputation, and either to publiſh their marriage him- 
ſelf, or to permit her to do it. But the brute turn'd round on 
his heel, and told her he ſhould never acknowledge any ſuch 
thing ; that he was never marrried, but by way of diverſion, 


-and that ſtood for nothing | 

'Tis eaſy to conceive what a dreadful effect this reply muſt 
have on one of ſo meek a diſpoſition. Every faculty of her 
foul left her, and ſhe lay as one dead, when he quitting the 
| room ſent in people to her aſſiſtance. Twas hardly within 
the power of medicine to recall her fleeting ſpirits ; and whenre- 
covered ſhe was continually raving about her child and Sir Thomas 
Her huſband, repeating what had juſt paſs d between him and 
her, and ſhew'd all the ſigns of a viſible diſtraction. In this 
ſituation however, dark as it was, the infernal turn'd her out 
of doors, eommitted her to the rage of the mercileſs elements, 


and 
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ad the” next day ſhe was found by our neighbours, Oh 


ſhocking to mention! in a ditch, with her breaſt naked and 


Hoody, her hair torn from her head, and raving without the 


leaſt dawn of reaſon. In this wretched ſtate ſhe was carried 
to a mad-houſe, about fix miles from our pariſh. 1 

Now was the time for envy and detraction. Some were 
wicked enough to throw reflections on the aſhes of her poor 
father, and ſaid, the parſon might have taught his daughter bet- 
tr, A pretty jade indeed, another anſwered, to get herſelf 
with child and then fudge a wedding upon Sir Thomas. Ah, 
commend me to the parſon's daughter! ſaid the third. All the 
family deny'd that any clergyman had been in the houſe ex- 
cept Mr. Robinſon the curate, who knew nothing of the mat- 
ter; and Sir Thomas was fo righteous as to affirm, that he 
never hinted any thing to her about marriage, or had any 
concern at all with her, ſo that the ſtory of their being 
married was generally diſbelieved. 

But to ſhorten my ſtory, I thought it my duty to ſhow 
the knight's letter (as above) to every body; which coming 
to his ears, he ſent the following to my huſband. | 

Farmer Plumber, your wife has ſhewn a letter to many 

* people, which, ſhe ſays was ſent by me to the girl when at 
Jour houſe, tho' I deny it abſolutely. If you value my 
« zune get the letter, and ſend it me: otherwiſe 

prepare to turn out of my farm. Yours Thomas . 

To this my huſband, greatly irritated, return'd the follow- 
ing anſwer. 

_ * vIR, your menaces I deſpiſe ; J am not yet your ſlave : 
* I have an eſtate of my own of 2001. a year, honeſtly got, 

* which will laſt longer than your 4000 l. your farm I ſhall 
quit as ſoon as my term is expired ; for I wou'd not breathe 
in the ſame air, or dwell in the fame place with ſuch a 

* villian. The letters you ſhall never have, but a copy of 
each ſhall be nail'd on the yew tree in the church-yard 
* next Sunday. Yours, RichARD PLUMBER. 

This was accordingly done, and read by all the pariſh; 
ſome ſhed tears, and othezs ſhook their heads and ſaid there 

had 
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had been much foul play. But in the afternoon, when new 
was brought of her death, (which indeed I expected) they 
were enrag'd to the utmoſt degree: they even threaten'd t 
to ſtone that villian Sir Themas, and pull down his houſe: 
and I believe he was in ſome dread of that fort; for tha 
evening he ſet out privately for London. 

Here our enquiries ſexm'd to end, and her marriage re. 
main'd as uncertain as eyer : but God, who knoweth all ſee 
crets brought this alſo to light. The day after Sallys death 
my huſband was ſent for by a gentleman about four miles off 
who, twas ſaid, could not die in peace 'till he had ſeen him; 
and who ſhould this be but a ſteward of Sir Thomas's, who 
had drawn up an inſtrument, and got it witneſſed, which he 
deliver d to my huſband. He accordingly went with two 
neighbours ; and, as ſoon as he came in, the dying man ad. 
dreſs'd him in the following manner, 

„ S1r, I was uneaſy 'till I ſaw you; for I as much honout 
you for vindicating the innocent Miſs Brown, as I abhor my 


ſelf for being concerned in her deſtruction: I am a ſteward | 


to Sir Thomas in this county; about ten months ago I re- 
deived his orders to bring him a clergyman's habit in a box, 
and ſay they were writings. When I came, he told me 
he had a girl in the houſe whom he intended to marry at his 
uncle's deceaſe, and I would be glad, ſays he, to have her 
company in the mean time; but that cannot be done without 
the formal ceremony of marriage. You are therefore to go 
into my room at eight this evening and dreſs yourſelf like 
clergyman. This I did; and ſoon after Sir Thomas return's 
with the young lady, to whom I read over the marriage cere- 
tony. This was done without the knowledge of any of the 
family, ſo that no witneſs could be produced of the marriage: 
und that wicked man wrote to me to keep it an inviolable ſe 
cret. But good God, could I die with ſuch a load upon m/ 
conſcience ?” | 
This is the ſtory : I have no more room to add any more 
than that I am, dear madam, your ſincere and much affiies 
 triend, | ANN PLUMBER 
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A NOON- P.IBCE: 


Or the MOWERS at DINNER 
By Mr. SMART.” 3 . 


Jam paſtor umbras cum grege s 
Riuumque feſſus qurrit, & horridi 
Dumeta Silvani, caretque : | | 
_n 3 2 tactturna vents, Hos, 


HE Sun 2s 00 too radiant 60 bats, | 


And vehement he ſheds his rays of liquid gold; 


No cloud appears thro' all the wide expanſe ; 


And ſhort, but yet diſtinct, and clear, 
To the wanton whiſtling ait 

The mimic [ſhadows dance. 

Fat Mirth and Gallantry the gay, 
And romping Ecſtaſy gin play. „„ 
Now myriads of young Cupids riſe, 5 F 
And open all their joy-bright eyes, | 4 
Filling with infant prate the grove, 
And liſp in [weet]y-fault' ring love. 

In the middle of the ring; 
Mad with May, and wild of wing, 
Fire · ey d Wantonneſs ſhall ſing. 


By the rivulet on the ruſhes, 
Beneath a canopy of buſnes, 
Where the ever-faithful Tray 
Guards the dumplings and the whey, 

-  Cotin CLovT and Vergſbire Will 
From the leathern flaſket ſwill. 


\ 
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Their ſcythes upon the adverſe bank 
Glitter mongſt th' entangled trees, 
Where the pales form a rank, 
| And 9 to che W breeze. 


* Hy ARRIOT, ſovereign miſtreſs of my heart, 
Could I thee to theſe meads decoy, 

New grace to each fair object thou dſt imparts 
And heighten every ſcene to pres joy. 


On a bank of fragrant 3 
| Beneath yon ſhapely, ſhadowy pine, 
| We'll with-the well-diſguiſed hook 

Cheat the tenants of the brook ; 

Or where coy Daphne's thickeſt ſhade 
| | Drives amorous Phoebus from the glade, 
| There read S1DNEY's high-wrought ſtories 
| Of ladies charms, and heroes glories ; 
| Thence fir d, the ſweet narration act, 
| And kiſs the fiction into fact. 
| 


Or ſatiate with Nature's random fcenes 

Let's to the garden's regulated greens, 
Where Taſte and Elegance command 
Art to lend her dædal hand, 
Where Flora's flock, by nature wild, 
To diſcipline are reconciFd, 
And laws and order cultivate, 
Quite civiliz'd into a ſtate. 


From the ſun and from the ſhow'r, 
Haſte we to yon boxen bow'r, 
Secluded from the teizing pry 

Of Argus Curioſity : 

There while Phœbus' golden mean, 
The gay meridian is-ſcen, 
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F'er decays the lamp of light, 

And length'ning ſhades ftretch out to night,— 
Seize, ſeize the hint——each hour i improve, 
(This is morality in love) 

Lend, lend thine hand O let me view 
Thy parting breaſts, feet avenue! 
Then, — then thy lips, the coral cell 
Where all th' ambroſial kiſſes dwell ! 

Let's every ſultry noon employ 

In day-dreams of ecſtatic joy. 


i 


HORACE, Book III. Ode 3, 


HE man, whom ſacred truth and juſtice fway, 
With calm and conſtant ſteps purſues his way 3 

| Not the mad rage of faction's daring ſons 

Can daunt his ſoul, or tyrant's awful frowns z 

Nat Adriatict, when the ſouthern ſky 

Pours all its ſtorms, and rears her billows high; 

| Nor vengeful bolts from Jove's dread thund'ring arm, 

That flaſh deſtruction, and the world alarm, 

If the great Globe, diſſolving Nature's tie, 

Should theo the boundleſs ther lawleſs fly ; 
Amidſt o'erwhelming ruin, void of fear, 
He'd view the wreck, the dire confuſion hear. 

Taught by this heav'nly art, two fons of Jove, 
PoLLUxX and great ALCIDEs bravely ſtrove 
With toils and dangers of enormous ſize, 

And deify'd by virtue, reach'd the ſkies. 

There too AuGusTUs, on ætherial plains, | { 
Amidſt the throned pow'rs, immortal reigns ; i 8 
Or foft reclin'd in ever-blooming bow'rs, 15 
Thro' roſy lips the ſpicy nectar pours. 

Lx us, born amid celeſtial flame, 
When Jove to SEMELE in thunder came, 
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With tygers fierce his rapid chariots drove 


Among the ſtars, and gain'd the realms above. 


Great RomuLvs, to whom the God of war 


Lent his own fiery ſteed and thund'ring car, 
Reſcu'd his martial fame from Lethe's wave, 
And godlike perſon from a mortal grave. 


Far round OLvurus loud applauſes broke 


| Amidſt the gods, whom JUNo thus beſpoke : 


Ill omen'd Trey, that fatal Paz1s bore, 
And doubly curſt, when HELEN reach'd thy ſhore ! 
That venal judge and that adult'rous dame 
Thy walls have ras'd, and wrapt thy tow'rs in flame; 
From that diſaſtrous, inauſpicious hour 
When baſe LAOME DON his vow forſwore, 
By Juno and chaſte PALLAs both abhor'd, 
Thy haughty people and perfidious lord. 

No more ſhall MEntLAvs' treach'rous gueſt, 


With Spartan queen, in guilty ſplendor feaſt, 


Nor PRI¹AM's perjur'd houſe the Greeks alarm, 

With all the boaſted aid of HecToR's arm. 

At length we ſee that furious war aſwag' d, 

The ſtrife of Gods, that ten long ſummers rag'd: 

My wrath appeas'd with blood of faithleſs Troy, 

To thee, great Mas, reſigns thy Phrygian boy; 

Let him aſcend to theſe our bright abodes 

And quaff the ſparkling nectar of the gods, 

In heav'ns great ſynod take his deſtin'd place, 

And with his preſence all our councils grace. 
While raging ſeas ſhall roll their diſtant tide, 

And Rome from Troy with jealous waves divide, 

Her exil'd offspring fhall uninjur'd ſtray 

Thro' various lands, and peaceful ſcepters ſway. 

While herds and flocks prophane old PRISM! s duſt, 

And, hated PARIS, graze around thy buſt ; 

Fierce monſters yell along thy dreary ſhores, 


And fearleſs whelp in thy forſaken tow 78; 
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8o long ſhall Rome her conqueſts wide extend, 
And Aſia's lords beneath her yoke ſhall bend 
Her dreaded name to earth's remoteſt bound, 
Fame ſhall extend, and in her trump ſhall ſound, 
| Where Afric's fragrant gales enrich the air, 
And ſwelling Nile prevents the plowman's care. 
Her valiant heroes bravely ſhall deſpiſe 
The guilty ore, that in dark embryo lies, 
In gloomy cavern hatching human woe, 
Till lab'ring earth in pangs being forth the foe, 
Noluſt of ſpoil ſhall rear her conq' ring arm, 
Nor raviſh'd ſhrines th' avenging gods alarm. 
The vanquiſh'd world her legions ſhall oerlprendy 
And frown revolt and oppoſition dead; 
Thro' ſcorching climes ambitious urge their way, 
And where eternal fogs obſtruct the day. 
To Rome theſe honours have the fates aſſign'd, 
But let this needful caution guard her e 
Should filial love or regal pride inſpire, 
To rear from out the duſt her proſtrate ſire; 
With inauſpicious fate and adverſe ſkies, 
If, phœnix- like, a ſecond Troy ſhould riſe ; 
Juxo ſhall head her conq ring troops again, 
And deep-enrag'd repeat the tragick ſcene, 
Thrice let APoLLo build her walls of braſs, 
Thrice o'er the ruins ſhall my Grecians paſs ; 
Her captive queen fhall thrice in tears deplore 
Old PaiAx lain, and HE rox drag d in gore, 
Here ceaſe, raſh muſe, nor dare in wanton verſe 
The ſolemn ſpeeches of the Gods rehearſe ; 
Prophane not heav'nly themes with trifling ſong 3 j 
To words celeſtial loftier notes belong, 


July 31, 1759, 
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= * Miſs NzuLY Punrwaanus, a young lady of fifteen, 
1. 
F all pete how ral ths nett, 
Since fifteen long winters I fairly can count! 
Was ever poor damſel ſo ſadly betray'd, 
"Es to live to theſe ue and OO Rill be a maid ! 
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Ye Heroes triumphant by 1 and by fea, 

Sworn vot'rys to love, yet unmindful of me, 

| You can ſtorm a ftrong fort, or can form a blockade, 
Yet ye ſtand by, like daſtards, and ſee me a maid ! 


Ye Lawyers ſo juſt, who with ſlippery tongue 
Can do what you pleaſe, or with right or with wrong, 


Can it be or by law or by equity ſaid, 
That a buxom young girl ought to dye an old maid ? 


Ye learned Phyſicians, whoſe excellent ſkill 
Can fave or demoliſh, can cure or can kill, 
To a poor forlorn damſel contribute your aid, 
Who is ſick very ſick —of erer d Th a maid. 


Vou, Fops, I invoke not to lit to my ſong, 
Who anſwer no end, and to no ſex belong, 
Ye echoes of echoes, and ſhadows. of ſhade, — 
For if I had you I ma fl be a maid. 


3 
7— 


5 * 


Only daughter to ER EN RZ ER PENTWEAZLE of Truro in the” 


County of Cornwall, Eſq; who lately obliged the publick with 
that excellent work, The Honartian Canons of FargxDSHIP, 
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INSCRIPTIONS on as ZOLIAN HARP, 


One a Partem aliquam, vent, aiim referatis ad wares! 


On one fide.) Salve, quæ fingis proprio modulamine cartneng 
Salve, Memnoniam vox imitata lyram ! 
Dulce O divinùmque ſonas ſine pollicis Au, 5 
Dives naturæ ſimplicis, artis inops ! 
Talia, quæ inculte dant mellea labra puellz, ' - 
Talia ſunt, faciles quz modulantur aves. 


On the d Hail heav'nly harp, where Mammon ſkill is 5 

ther ſide. That charm'f the ear with muſick all thine own! 
Which, tho' untouch'd, canſt rapt'rous ſtrains 1 n | 
O rich of genuine nature, free from art 
Such the wild warblings of the yven throng, 
So ſimply ſweet the untaught virgin's ſong. 


N 5 


On the other end.] CHRISTOPHERUS SMART Henrico Bakr 
Armigero. 


The HAPPIN IBSS of @ good ASSURANCE.” 
HORACE, Book I. Ode 22. Imitated and moderniz'd. 


Hoe'er with frontleſs phyz is ble, 2 
Still in a blue or ſcarlet 8 - 
May ſaunter thro the town, : 
Or ftrut, regardleſs of the rules, 97 
Ey'n to St. Mary's or the Schools 
In hat or poplin gown. 


A dog he unconcern'd maintains, 
And ſeeks with gun the ſportful plains 
Which ancient Cam divides; 
Or to the hills on horſe-back ſtrays, 
(Unaſk'd his Tutor) or his chaiſe . 
To fam d New-Market guides. p 
or 
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For in. bis ſight. (whoſe brow ſevere 

Each morn the coffee-houſes fear, 
Each night- the taverns dread ; 

To whom the tatter'd Sophs bend . 

To whom the gilded toffils bow, 
And Graduates nod the head 5 | 


Evn in the Profior's awful 195 
On Reyent-walk at twelve laſt nigit 
Unheedingly I came 
And tho', with Wnis#'s claret fir'd, 
I bruſh'd his ſide, he ne'et enquir'd 

My college or my name. 


Were I oblig'd whole terms to keep, 


And haſte to chapel, rouz d from ſleepy 


At five each froſty morning; 
Or for a riot ſhould my ear 
Of hated ruſtication hear 

The firſt or ſecond warning; 


Ev'n tho my friends with careleſs lopks 


Beheld unpitying all my books 
At THURLBoURN's auction eln | 
Or (of all evils moſt ſevere!) 
Were I at Barnwell for a year 
Condemn'd to fix my dwelling ; 


Yet there I never would repine, 
But, Hor act-like, with generous u wine 
Be mirthful ſtill and jolly ; - 

And ſtill in ancorrupted lays _ 
Thro' Barmuell's grove reſound the praiſe 
Of diſtant, virtuous POLLY. 


CammRiDGE, pee. SOPHISTA | 


Auguſt 1, 1750. 


1 


5th 


An Eis TIER to 1 SPENCE; 


In imitation of Hot cz. Epi 4. Book l 


1 1 — 8 1 52 y t * D 2 4 8 4 


Hy the late Al. CHRISTOPHER rirr. 


To the more noble bard chat haunts the court: yi 
In every other point of life we chime, Ns 
Like two ſoft lines when coupled into rhyme. : OM 

| praiſe a ſpacious villa to the ſky, 

You a cloſe garret full five ſtories high ; 

I revel here in nature's varied fiveets, 

You in the nobler ſcents of London ftreets. 

11eft the court, ind here at eaſe reclin'd, 


Am happier than the king who ſtaid behind: _ 8 
| Twelve ſtifling diſhes J could ſcarce live o er, 


At home J dine with luxury on four. 

Where woüld à man of judgment chuſe a ſeat, 
But in a wholſome, rural, ſoft retreat? | 
Where hills adorn the manſion they defend ? - 
Where could he better anſwer nature's end? 
Here from the ſea the melting breezes riſe, 
Unbind the ſnow, and warm the wintry ſkies : 
Here gentle gales the dog-ſtar's s heat allay, 

And ſoftly breathing cool the ſultry day. 

How free ſtom cares, from 9 and affright; 
In pleaſing dreams I paſs the ſilent night 
Does not the variegated marble yeild 

To the gay colours of the flow'ry field? 

Can the New-River' s artificial ſtreams, | 

5 the thick waters of the troubled Thames, 

In many a winding ruſty pipe convey 'd, 
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TEALTH from th bard vio loves the nen e, 2 
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With our clear filver ſtreams in ſweetneſs vie, 
That in eternal rills run bubling by ; 
In dimples o'er the poliſh'd. pebbles paſs, | |. 
Glide o'er the ſands, or glitter thro' the graſs ? 
And yet in town the country proſpects pleaſe, 
Where ſtately colonnades are flank'd with trees : 
On a whole country looks the maſter down © . 
With pride, where ſcarce five acres are his own. 

Yet nature tho' repell'd maintains her part, 
And in her turn ſhe triumphs over art; 

The hand-maid now may prejudice our taſte, 

But the fair miſtreſs will prevail at laſt. 

That man muſt ſmart at laſt, whoſe puzzled ſight 
Miſtakes in life falſe colours for the right ; 

As the poor dupe is ſure his loſs to rue, 
Who takes a Pinchbeck guinea for a true. 

The wretch, whoſe frantick pride kind fortune crowns, 
Grows twice as abject when the goddeſs frowns ; 

As he, who riſes when his head turns round, 

Muſt tumble twice as heavy to the ground, 

Then love not grandeur, tis a ſplendid curſe ; 

The more the love, the harder the divorce. 

We live far happier by theſe gurgling ſprings, 

Than ftateſmen, courtiers, counſellors or kings. 

The ſtag expell'd the courſer from the plain; 
What can he do? he begs the aid of man; 

He takes the bit and proudly bears away 

His new ally, —he fights and wins the day: 

But ruin'd by ſucceſs, he ftrives in vain 

'To quit his maſter and the curb again. 

So from the fear of want moſt wretches fly, 

But loſe their nobleſt wealth, their liberty; 

To their imperious paſſions they ſubmit, 

Who mount, ride, ſpur, but never draw the bit. 
"Tis with your fortune, SPENCE, as with your ſhoe, , 
A large may wrench, a ſmall one wring your toe. 


Then 
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' Then bear your fortune in the golden mean, 
Not every man is born to be a deen. 
l bear your jeers, if ever I am known 
To ſeek two cures, when ſcarce I merit one. 
Riches, tis true, ſome ſervice may afford, 
But oftner play the tyrant o'er their lord. 
Money I ſcorn, but keep a little ſtill, pan cat's 
To pay my doctor's, or my lawyer's bill. 
From Encombe's ſoft romantick ſcenes I write. 
Deep ſunk in eaſe, in pleaſurs and delight : N 
Yet, tho' her gen' rous lord himſelf is here, | 
'Twould be one pleaſure more, could you appear. 


* a 


De INVITATION. 
1 EPISTLE t a FRIEND at COURT. 
By the ſame. 


F you can leave for books the crouded court, 
And generous Bourdeaux for a glaſs of Port, 

To theſe ſweet ſolitudes without delay 

Break from the world's impertinence away. 

Soon as the ſun the face of nature gilds, 
Forhealth and pleaſure will we range the fields ; 
Oer her gay ſcenes and op'ning beauties run, 
While all the vaſt creation is our own. 

But when his golden globe with faded light 

Yields to the ſolemn empire of the night ; 

And in her ſober majeſty the moon 

With milder glories mounts her ſilver throne; 

Amidft ten thouſand orbs with ſplendour crown'd, 

That pour their tributary beams around ; 

Thro' the long levell'd tube our ſtrengthen'd ſight 

dall mark diſtinct the ſpangles of the night; 

Rr 2 From 
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F rom world to My ſhall FRM the boundlef eye, | 


And ſtretch from ſtar to ſtar, from ſky to ſky. 


The buzzing inſect families appear, 
When ſuns unbind the rigour of the year 3 


Quick glance the myriads round the ew ning bow'r, 


Hoſts of a day, or nations of an hour. 
Aftoniſh'd we ſhall ſee th unfolding race, 
Stretch'd out in bulk, within the poliſh'd glaſs ; 


Thro' whoſe ſmall convex a new world we ſpy» | 


Ne'er ſeen before, but by a Seraph's eye! 

So long in darkneſs ſhut from human kind 
Lay half God's wonders to a point confin'd 
But in one peopled drop we now ſurvey 

In pride of pow'r ſome little monſter play ; ; 
Oe'r tribes inviſible he reigns alone, 

And ſtruts a tyrant of a world his own. 
Now will we ſtudy HomeR's awful page, 


Now warm our ſouls with PIN DAR's noble rage : 


To Engliſh lays ſhall FLaccus lyre be ſtrung, 
And lofty ViRGiL ſpeak the Britiſh tongue. 
Immortal VI1RG1L | at thy ſacred name 

I tremble now, and now I pant for fame ; 
With eager hopes this moment I aſpire 
To catch or emulate thy glorious fire; 

The next purſue the raſh attempt no more, 
But drop the quill, bow, wonder, and adore ; 
By thy ſtrong genius overcome and awd! 
That fire from heav'n ! that ſpirit of a God 
Pleas'd and tranſported with thy name I tend 
Beyond my theme, forgetful of my friend; 
And from my firſt deſign by rapture led, 
Neglect the living poet for the dead, 
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ITH meek humility and fear 4 
W The mighty name of Gop revere, 
Ye monarchs brave and wiſe : 
His be all honour, glory, praiſe ; 
To him let ev'ry altar blaze ; 
To him all incenſe riſe. 


Where'er his voice in dreadful ftrain 
Extends, the wild tempeſtuous main 
Repeats the horrid ſound 3 _ 
ln rattling peals loud thunders break, 
(If but the great Jenovan ſpeak) 
And ſhake the ocean round. 


Majeſtick, ſolemn, deep, and full, 
His mighty thund'rings mingled roll, 
And rend the rocky brow; 
Each cedar ſtrong, each lofty pine, 
At once their riven trunks recline, 
And ſtoop their honours low. 


Thine, Libanus, king of mountains tall, 
And Sirion s craggy ſummits fall, 
Shook to their baſes wide ; 
Their deep foundations looſen'd hop, 
Light as the herds that graze their top, 1 9 
Or range their cavern'd ſide. RPA | 


Keen light'nings flaſh in livid blaze; l 

Trembles the ſavage wilderneſs; © Te 4 1 
Loud roars each haunted den; ; = 

The cattle teem in mute ſurprize ; il 

The heart in humbled horrour lies 
Of all the ſons of men. 
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God is our king: in him diſtreſt 
His people find untroubled reſt, 8 
Their eaſe no harms annoy; ; 
From him ſweet plenty, health, and peace, 
In ſure ſucceſſion ſtill increaſe, 
And never-fading joy. 


T. E. b. 
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LE men, like watches, various periods ſhare, 
From thirty hours unto threeſcore year : 
And which more true or good, tis hard to ſay, 
An horoſcope of gold, or one of clay. 
Falſe and imperfect both alike we find; 
In that the ſpring's in fault, in this the mind: 
In their mechanic powers both agree; 
Reaſon's a ballance, wiſdom a fuſee : 
But if in either the main ſprings ſhould fail 
Or over- act, theſe powers nought avail. 
Thus if the will be ſtrong, the fabrick weak, 

The conſtitution then of courſe muſt break: 

Or if the paſſions move or high or low, 
The animal machine's too faſt or ſlow. 
But when its active ſprings are duely coil'd, 
And not an appetite or ſenſe is ſpoil'd ; 
When all life's movements mutually agree, 
And foul with body acts in harmony; 

This human trinket then may go as true, 

As any ſuch like kindred trinkets do. : 
And when at length each hath run out their cgi, 
Quite ſilent and inactive they remain, : 

And with this difference revive again: 

An human hand ſhall thoſe awhile reſtore, 
Theſe one almighty, and for evermore. 
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vr NA SPECULUM, 
The LADY LOOKING- GLA'SS. 


Tranſlated ike Parton by Mr. Walde ENT 


E nuper ads dune peragravit A 
CELIA, qua liquidi marmoris arva patent. 1 
Littora inauravit decedens lumine Titans 
Integro, at flammà languidiore niten: 8 
Summa leves tantùm ſtrinxerunt æquora venti, eee 
Et vix, & ne vix abfuit alta quies. ' 44 — 
Naturæ vultum referebat Nympha ſerenum, * n 
Tranquillim ridens, & ſine nube micans. 1 4 
Molliter e roſeo ceciderunt ore loquellz, . 
Molliùs haud nemorum ventilat aura comas. neee A 
Dicentem audivi tacità dulcedine hæetus, a 
(Et memini voces, & meminiſſe juvat )) 
“ Nulla dies iret, qua non frueretur amæno 9 
4 Proſpectu pelagi, deliciiſque vie.” TOTS 2.4 


Vertitur at rerum facies ! cava flamina ſurgunt, 
Nubilaque involvunt jam ruitura Jovem; - 

Fulgura crebra volant, tonitruque remugit Olympus, 
Littus & attonitum verberat unda tumens. 

Non tulit hanc ſpeciem perculſa timore Puella, 
Sed caput avertit, præcipitatque fugam: | 

lntremit, atque actæ haud iterum ſtat credere plantas ; 
Haud iterum ad ſalſas lumina flectet aquas. 


IC patet in SPECULO vera figura tui. 


Mens ubi compoſita eſt, placidaque in fronte reniffet, 
Et leni ratio te ditione regit ; 


1 Site gradus faltem, dixi, vultumque retorque ; 


Xquoris 
1K 


# 
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#quoris affulgens ſopitæ Cynthius undæ 
Non oculis rutilo certet honore tuis. | 
Tunc juvat immenſum Veneris luſtrare beau: 5 
Lætus ago renios, vinculaque ipſa placent ; 'T 
Exultans pelagum teneo; oblituſque meotum 
Auferor, & ſordet littora quicquid habent. 


Aſt ubi delirum id pectus; mihi pectus amatumy . 
FluQuat in dubio, nec ratione timet ; 


Labta ubi turgeſcunt, & ſtantia lumina guttis 
Omina venturi dant manifeſta mali; 

Tunc furis impatiens, ponti intractabilis inſtar; 
Quem pulſant imbres; exagitantque Nati; 

Et me nauta miſer ( que non ſua numina ſævis 
Fluctibus objiciunt) vix graviora ſubit. 


Naufragus incaſslim nitor comprendere terram; 
Uſque tamen prohibent Parca Venuſque ſolo : 
Victus lege tua ſuccumbere cogor amori; 
Te primùm objurgo; mox data juſſa ſequor. 
Te queror abſente, & gliſcunt, præſente, dolores; 
Hei mihi! vel . e 
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END of the eighth number. 
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YON THLY MISCELLANY, 


NumBER IX. September 16, 1750, 
HERASHNSEEEENESEEELEREEESEEESHEESS 


Excursron of an OXONIAN into the Country, 


Shy. 


O fortunatos nimium, 150 i ſua nirint, 
Agricolas l VirGit. 


Brother STUDENT, 


Am one of thoſe odd fort of people, who are greatly 
enamour'd with the country, and fond of nature in her 
original dreſs. The ruſtic plaineſs, and downright ſimpli- 
city of a company of clowns afford me more entertainment 
| than a maſquerade at Ranelagh, a ridotto, or the moſt bril- 
ant aſſembly. In the one you ſee the real operations of 
nature without diſguiſe, in the other the various diſtortions 
and cozenage of art. And a man who can reduce himſelf 
to their level, talk in their ſtile, and join wich them in their 
Numb. IX. Sf exerciſes 
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exerciſes and diverſions, may depend upon being careſs'd by 
them, and at the ſame time agreeably entertain'd, 

In my laſt journey to my uncle's, I accidentily ſaw ſeye. 
ral young men with their hair comb'd ſtrait and powders, 
each with a laſs in his hand neatly dreſs'd, croſſing the road 
for the next village. Hence I concluded that ſome mirth 
was going forward, and call'd to one of em to know what 
was to be done there. La! fir, quoth the young fellow, 4 
huge deal of fun will be there indeed. *Tis fair-day, and ther, 
will be rope-dancing, and tumbling, the doctor and the n 
Andrew, and a many fine things. 

As it was vacation time, and upon mature conſideration, 
finding I had full as much bufineſs at the fair, as at my uncle 
Sir Richard's, I turned my horſe and accompanied the young 
people, who were wonderfully pleas'd with my condeſcen- 
tion, and before we came to the village, gave me an invi- 
tation to dance with them in the evening, aſſuring me at the 
ſame time, that they were the beſt dancers in all thoſe 
parts. 

The Mountebank, with the aſſiſtance of his Kh 
gave the people great delight, and they in return bought 
numbers of the doctor's packets ; ſo both parties ſeem'd 
pleas'd. How well they were ſatisfy'd who took the phyſick, 
I don't know, nor is it my buſineſs to conjecture. The 
tumbler was ſo exceeding clever, that an old man near me, 
after looking at him thro' his ſpectacles full an hour, turm d 
round and told me he was a comical dog, indeed ! and, tho' he 
was near ſeventy years old, he had not ſeen his equal. As 
this arch fellow ſo much exceeded every body in that cha- 
racter, I enquir'd after his country, education, &c. and 
was inform'd by himſelf, that he was educated at Sadler 
wells, under thoſe great maſters of the ance, Meſſ. Roſomen 
and Hough, 

The doctor himſelf, while I was treating his tumbler with 

a glaſs at the next booth, did me the mighty favour to take 
me by the hand and drink my health, and then laying 1 
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the farce of his phyſick, ſat down and entertain'd us with a 
hiſtory of his packets and patients. He ſoon learn'd from 
my converſation that I came from Oxford, and pulling one 
of his printed papers out of his pocket, defir'd the favour 
of me to give him half a line of Latin to put under the 
King's-arms, which I did, and thereby ſo oblig'd the doctor 
and his people, that I was complimented with their com- 
pany till the time appointed by my friends the dancers was 
expir d, and then I was oblig'd to withdraw. 

When I came to the place, I found the lads and les 
were all met, and waited only for the fidler, who ſoon after 
enter d, to the great joy of the aſſembly, and then every man 
look d about for his partner. As for my part I choſe the 
prettieſt, I aſſure you, who happen'd alſo to be a good 
dancer, and on that account I thought myſelf happy ; but 
after going down the firſt dance, ſhe ſtept aſide to whiſper a 
young man, who lower'd very much in his countenance, and 
food in a melancholy poſture. I enquir'd what this ſecret 
might be, and was inform'd that the young man was an ac- 
quaintance of hers, whom ſhe had promis'd to go down a 
dance with bye and bye. But William (for that was the 
young man's name) more fully explained the matter, when 
I came down the ſecond time; for making up to me with 
fis hat off, and ſcratching his head, I wiſh, fir, fays he, you 
would take another partner ; becauſe this is my ſweetheart, and 
we are to be married next week indeed. — There was ſomething 
pitiful und affecting in poor William's countenance at the 
time he ſpoke to me, that I was really concerned to think 
I had been the unhappy inſtrument of giving him ſo much 
pain. And tho' I know there are many in our college who 
| Would have refuſed the requeſt, and rejoiced in the triumph, 
yet as they were ſo cloſely connected, I willingly relinquiſh'd 
my partner ; for I always lay it down as a rule, that ns man 
has a right to rob another of his peace. T's impoſſible to ex- 
| Preſs the joy that appear'd in William's countenance on this 
occaſion ; nor indeed was Dolly diſpleas d; for to do her 

8 2 | juſtice, 
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juſtice, I muſt own, ſhe did not lend me any part of that 


love, which was due only to William. No, ſhe danc'd with 
the gentleman in the gold-lac'd waiſtcoat, becauſe ſhe did 
not care any one elſe ſhould have that honour. This wa 
her motive, and ſhe would have been much better pleas d, 
if William and I had agreed to take her by turns, fo that! 
might have done without another partner. 
It has been a maxim amongſt the wiſeſt of all nations, 
That a man ſhould never do any thing to make even the nunf 
perſon his enemy, if it can poſſibly be avoided, and for this 
reaſon ; becauſe every man, let his circumſtances be what 
they will, may have it in his power, to do a good office or 
an injury to thoſe who are infinitely his fuperiors. The uſe 
of this maxim I found afterwards verify'd in the caſe of my 
friend William. One night, when it was extremely dark, 
wet and cold, I happen'd to loſe my way on a large heath, and 
rode many hours without being able to procure any ſhelter, 
or to get intelligence of my road. At length I chancd to 
find a farm houſe : the people were in bed and unwilling to 
Tiſe : I call'd and knock'd at the gate a good while before! 
could get any anſwer : at laſt an old fellow popt his head 
out of a window, and mutter'd ſomething, to which I made 
a paſſionate reply. At that very inſtant, who ſhould come 
to open the door but my friend William, who, it ſeems, 
knew my voice, and immediately came to my afliſtance. We 
ſhook hands moſt heartily, and William returned my for- 
mer civility by taking care of my horſe, providing me with 
a ſupper, and then placing me in his warm bed, while he 
cook'd up a fire to dry my clothes. 

I cannot take leave of the country-people without Ani 
Ing their modeſty and ſtrong propenſity to virtue, and have 
often thought, if this did not prevail more in the count!y 
than in town, the frequent opportunities they have to be 
naught would fill eyery family with feuds, Tis true, ſome- 
times an accident will happen; but then it rather proceeds 
from plain downright ſimplicity and indiſcretion, than fron 
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any inclination to be vicious, as will appear from the follow- 

ing letter, which was ſent by a young girl to her ſweetheart, 
with whom ſhe had begun to marry without the parſon. I 
would have given it you in the original ſpelling, but was 
afraid half your readers would not underſtand it, The 
moſt remarkable part of it I haye preſerve. 


* Dear Tommy my lofe 


T js joit 2s I tould you I am with chile fo pray mak 
| haſte and com and marry me and mak me a oneſt 
« woman The parſon will be at home to morow and ] 
« ſent to ax him to marry us and ſo he ſays he wooll ſo 
16 beſhure com in the mornin time enow. Our Nan noſe 
$ ont and calls me hore but ſhe need not call me fo for 


be ſhe'd ha' been a hore her ſelf if ſo be ſhe had not meſkarid = 


be ſq no more at preſent from 
e Yor lofing wife tell death 
; Moly Rouſe x 


Thomas was now grown indifferent, very indifferent in- 
feed ! a common caſe, I am told, with young fellows, when 
accidents of this fort happen. But this ſingular letter being 

ſnewn to my uncle Sir Richard, who takes pleaſure in mak- 
ing every body happy, and he being alſo inform'd that they 
were to have been married the very day this ſlip was made, 
had the miniſter been at home, he ſent for the young fellow, 
and talk'd him into a much better temper ; and now they are 
married, live comfortably and honeſtly, and have eyery year 
ſince ſtrengthen d the nation with a ſturdy boy or girl. As a 
reward for Thomas's ſingular honeſty, my uncle has, at the 
birth of every child, preſented him with a good fat hog, agree- 
able to a promiſe made him before marriage, which is ſuch 
encouragement, that all the young fellows in the neighbour- 
hood have offer'd Sir Richard to marry on the ſame terms. 


My 
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My uncle, like a good commonwealth's man, bighl 
honours the marriage-ſtate, and has often expreſs'd the ut- 
moſt diſſatisfaction to me, at young gentlemen's deferring 
their nuptials *till they are debauch'd and infirm, which, he 
fays, ſhould be ſome how conſider'd and prevented by the 
legiſlature. In the mean time he endeavours to couple his 
kinsfolks and acquaintance as faſt as he can. And as al 
the people in the neighbourhood dine with him at Chri/tqus, 
he takes care to place thoſe who are married at the upper end 
of the table near himſelf, and to provide them each with a 
ſilver ſpoon to eat his plumb-porridge, which is generally 
very good, while the batchelors and maidens, at the lower 
end of the table, are furniſhed only with wooden ſpoons, and 


have their plumb-porridge ſerv'd up in a wooden bow|, 


After dinner is over, and the good knight has ſaid grace, he 


| himſelf ſings a ſong of his own compoſing in praiſe of matri- 


mony. This ſcheme, he aſſures me, has ſo alter'd the diſ- 
poſition of his neighbours, who, before he came among 
them, laugh'd at the marriage-ſtate, that he has every year, 
before Chriſtmas, been oblig'd to encreaſe the number of his 
ſilver ſpoons, people are ſo ambitious of getting to the upper 
end of the table, But then the good knight has the pleaſure 
to find, that the expence he was at for wooden ſpoons decrea- 


ſes in an adequate proportion. He has alſo the ſatisfaction to 


ſee a great number of chriſtenings at his church, and to be 
called godfather by all the children in the pariſh, for he 


piques himſelf on performing that friendly office. 


I could add many more particulars of my uncle's oddities, 
which, as they all tend to ſome good end he has conſtantly 
in view, may be conſider'd as ſo many virtues ; but, be- 
lieve, your readers are by this time ſufficiently tired, and 
glad that I conclude W 


Dear brother, yours for ever, &c- 


LETTER 
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LETTER VI. in defence of RELIG10N, | 
[The ſubject continued from Number VII. 


* 


UT the neceſſity of religion appears no where greater, 
P nor indeed ſo conſpicuous, as in the ſeaſonable and ſa - 
lutary influences it is ſeen by all to have upon a virtuous and' 
vicious diſpoſition. Human laws, as we have already ob- 
ſerw d, were notoriouſly defective in thoſe two points; they 
neither ſuited the puniſhment to the tranſgreſſion, nor could 
they, ſuppoſing them to have actually affigned and propor- 
tioned the penalty to the pernicious quality of each immoral ' 
act, be always indifferently and uprightly executed. Becauſe 
the effects of juſtice would frequently be ſuſpended, or, 


which is ſtill worſe, its courſe diverted out of the proper _ 
channel; and diverted by thoſe very perſons, whoſe ſituation 


in ſociety, at the ſame time it gave them opportunities of 
doing this, laid them under the ſtrongeſt and moſt preſſing 
obligation to direct it equally, and to diſtribute it impartiallys 
Now the inſtances that daily occur, and which, if we will 
but open our eyes and look about, we cannot but take notice 
of, muſt convince us, that ſome have gone ſuch amazing 
lengths in vice, and are become fo habituated, or (if I may 
thus ſpeak) naturalized to it, that they ſeem to have ſpirits ca- 
pable of undertaking any villany, tho' the effects thence emain- 
ing, be as ſevere and horrible, as they are unavoidable. And 
nothing can effectually work a reformation in them that de- 
ride the magiſtrate's threats and defy his power, but the pro- 
ducing thoſe awful and tremendous ſentiments of another 
life, by placing the torments of it in ſuch a light, or ground- 
ing the certainty of them upon ſuch reaſons, as will neceſ- 
ſarily ſtrike terrour into thoſe who have ſcornfully lighted, 
Or audaciouſly and inſolently oppugned the unchangeable laws 
of truth and righteouſneſs. This conception of another 
Rate, and the apprehenſions of a being who will execute the 
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full ſeverity of his wrath upon ſuch harden'd diſolute 
wretches, may not miſs of a good effect. A ſerious atten- 
tion to the torments of hell, ſuch as ah unquenchable fir, 
the worm that never dieth, &c.. has been ſufficient to frighten 
and drive the moſt abandoned into the paths of duty and obe- 
dience, when axes, halters, and the like ſcourges of an earth. 
ly tribunal were not able to lay hold on them. For in 

- wholly taking up mens thoughts (which it muſt do, if it is 
ance ſuffered to ſeize and take poſleſſion of their minds) it 
draws both their defires and purſuits from other objects to it- 
felf, and by degrees abſorbs them all. 

When, virtue, which ſhould gain and ſecure us the favour 
of others, particularly of thoſe with whom we have any cor- 
reſpondence and dealings, is, by the crafty and inſidious (and 
ſuch ever lie in wait to deceive) made the engine to work 
our own deſtruction by, it naturally produces great anxiety 
of mind, as well as a diſtruſt of providence, and in room of 
the eaſy good-natur'd principle, that keeps gradually loſing 
ſtrength, ſucceeds fretfulneſs of temper, or a certain ſuſpici- 
ous captious turn of mind, that, if it ends not in an inſupe- 
rable averſion, at leaſt it does in a perfect indifferency, to 
every thing ſubſtantially good and commendable amongſt men. 
But the only proper remedy to raiſe ſuch low deſponding 
fpirits, is the ſenſe of an infinitely intelligent and all-powe- 
ful governor, under whoſe adminiſtration virtue and vice 
ſhall be viſibly diſtinguiſhed, and eſſentially differenced, or 
their reſpective tendencies to ripen into action ſhall neither be 
ſuperſeded nor obſtructed by any of thoſe lets, which (thro 
the ignorance or perverſity of man) now lie in the way and 
retard their courſe of operation, or elſe entirely change it, 
that is, make them go againſt themſelves. For when religi- 
on, which brings along with it the comfortable doctrine of 
a righteous adjuſtment of events to particular moral agents, 
either here or hereafter, appears ſeaſonably in aid of morality 
all the difficulties and embarraſments that attend the good 
and pious liver immediately ceaſe, on the a ene 
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the belief of ſuch a principle. The mitid can, with a fort 
of inflexible firmneſs, endure evils, tho', for the preſent, 
ever ſo grievous and hard of digeſtion, that the is aſſured will, 
draw after them an happineſs tranſcendently excellent in its 
kind; and of eternal duration. From all which we gather 
how neceſſary the full perſuaſion. of another world is to the 
order and good government of this; to ſupport and advance 


the intereſts of virtue, as alſo to excite and preſerve a briſk, 


lively, and durable reliſh.for moral performances in every, 
ſtate of perſecution,, or approaching danger of ſuffering for, 
them. And this ſhews the reaſonableneſs of ſuch inſtitutions, 
a5 are fitted to recall and diſengage men from a too-cloſe at- 
tachment and devotion to the things of this life, and to raiſe, 
their minds up to, and fix their affections on, an infinitely, 
more intereſting one, had they only human authority to en- 
force them. 

From the intimate dependence which religian and human, 
happineſs have on each other ariſes the right civil governorg, 
are veſted with to conſtrain all within their juriſdiction to re- 
fort to church, or ſome other religious ſociety founded on ge- 
neral conſent, and tolerated by publick authority, there ta 
give an open teſtimony of their belief of the three great 
truths above-mentioned ; and to hear their reſpective duties, 
to God, to their fellow-creatures, and to themſelves, with the 
me of their obligation, -or the reaſons ordaining them, 
ully explained and affectionately recommended. Hence appears 
the abſurdity of ſuch arguments as would deprive the ſupreme 
magiſtrate of all power in religious matters, from a pretence 
that civil peace is the ALDH object and legitimate end of all 
his purſuits. Since his relation to ſociety ties him to all ſuch 
ads and appointments as tend to its greater ſecurity and emo- 
lument; and how religion acquires "this tendency, and im- 
3 it to the ſervice of che ſtate, has been largely ſhewn, 
above 


In the room of thoſe kindly beneficient conſequences de- 


-fcrib'd above, ſome would ſubſtitute a principle of honour as 
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of greater activity and more determin'd force in ſtemming 
that torrent of evils which flow from lawleſs tyranny and li- 
centious faction. What theſe perſons mean by honour, 
whence its riſe, and how it came to be introduc' d into man' 
frame, and to make one of his ſupreme governing principles, 
I probably may give ſome account of, at another time and 


_ place. At prefent, the only reply ſhall be in the words of 


the author of the poem entitled Creation. If honour lays 
e a man under any obligation to perform or forbear any ac- 
4 tion, then it is evident, honour is a law or rule, and 
ce the tranſgreſſion of it makes us guilty and obnoxious to 
« puniſhment. And if it be a law, it muſt be the declara- 
ce tion of fome legiſlator's will. For this is the definition of 
« a law, that it regulates the manners of a moral agent. 
« Now I would aſk a man of honour, who denies reli- 
& gion, what or whoſe law he breaks, if he deviates from 
„ what he imagines to be a point of honour ? "Tis plain 
« there can be no tranſgreſſion where there is no law, 
4e no regularity where there is no rule, nor can a man do a 
& baſe or diſhonourable thing, if he is under no obligation 
« to the contrary. Honour therefore abſtracted from the 
„ notion of religion which enjoins it, is a mere chimera, 
& which can have little power over any man that does not 
<« believe a divine legiſlator, whoſe authority muſt enforce 
2 


The following truths flow in * nature of conſeQaries 
from what has been ſaid. | 
\ 1. That as mandkind can have no dependence upon, nor 
conſequently ſafely place any confidence in, the words and de- 
clarations of an atheiſt, it greatly concerns them to avoid all 
manner of commerce with him, Accordingly Mr. Lock, 
in his incomparable Letters concerning Toleration, ſays, © they 
% who deny the exiſtence of a God ſhould not be tolerated ; 
& becauſe promiſes, contracts, oaths, and faith, which are 
ce the principle bonds of ſociety, are no tie upon an atheiſt 
6 to keep his wore; ; Wn becauſe, thould the belief of 4 
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& deity be baniſhed the world, nothidg but a odd con- 
« fuſion and diſorder muſt inevitably be introduced. ; 

2. Whoever propagates notions againſt the reality of 
religion, ſuch as thoſe which repreſent it to be the inven- 
tion of prieſts, the more eaſily to enſlave and bring others . 
under their power, or that it was the trick of ſome artful 
projecting ſtateſman, to ſupply the defects of laws, and to 
take in ſuch things as human policy was oblig'd to paſs by, 
and could make no proviſion for; whoever, I ſay, advances 
ſuch doctrines as theſe ip/o facto affects the vitals of magi- 
ſtracy, and, in this view, ought to be treated as one of the 
greateſt peſts to its peace and happineſs, in ſhort, as the 
common enemy of mankind. 

3. Since the ſtate of a community depends on the notions 
its members entertain of an over-ruling providence, the juſ- 
ter and more agreeable to truth thoſe are, the higher is its 
credit, and the more extenſive conveniencies it abounds with. 
And whoever looks into the accounts hiſtory gives us of the 
condition of mankind in every age of the world, will find 
fact fully and inconteſtibly confirming our reaſoning above. 

And if civil benefits do reſult from religious impreſſions, 
and hold proportion with the nature, quality, and intenſe- 
neſs of them, it is evident, the entire abſence of all reli- 
gion muſt be the privation of each kind and degree of we 
pines, or pure abſolute miſery. 


. To be continued... R . 
A new SST EN of CASTLE zun 
CH AP. III. 


Wherein i is ſhewn that this ſcience, tho of a comic nature in 
general, may have very ſerious effetts, and be A to 
the We of humanity and good- nature. 


7 Hoever is a CasTLE-BUILDER of .any ſort of emi- 

nence, is poſſeſs d of a Taliſman, by virtue of which 
he may transform himſelf into what ſhape, ſize, or condi- 
a 2 tion 
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tion he pleaſes, If he has but wit enough to forget himſell, 
he may be conſidered as a duQile piece of matter, which his 
imagination can mould and diverſify, as much, and as often 
as ſhelifteth, Hence it is that I account for my having of- 
ten met a ſelf- created monarch in rags ; and I have ſeen 2 
PanT1LE-Pro-MAKER at work with an air of as much 
importance, as if the adminiſtration of E. urope had depended 
upon every individual peg he made—and with reaſon might 
he aſſume this air; for tho' his outward-man was at work for 
Bilh Tiplington, the duſt-man, at the third houſe of your 
 thumb-hand in Blow-Bladder-Street, yet his mind doubtlek 
was buſied in erecting fabricks more ſuperb than thoſe of 
Venice, and furniſhing them with laws very little inferior to 
to thoſe of Solon or Lycurgus. 

1 have often heard a ſtory of a taylor, who by the uſe of 
the abovementiqn 'd Taliſman imagined himſelf a great gene- 
ral, and aQually engaged with his yard-wand a very numer- 
ous and formidable army of nettles, menacing devaſtation to 
both horſe and foat, and by turns making uſe of all the terms 
of the art military; ; and it is moſt certain he would have 
put his threats in execution, had not a flight of geeſe (like 

the ancient defenders of the Roman capitol) deterr'd him 
from his enterprize, and ſaved the major part of the ſtinging 
vegetables from deſtruction. 
Ido not know how it is with the readers of romances 
in general, but for my own part I declare, I have killed 
many a giant; on the peruſal of an action J have been in 
| the midſt of it, and always complimented myſelf with being 
the hero of the day. But let me not run away too far 
from my thetis, which promiſes to ſhew, that CASTLE- 
BuiLvinG may be apply d to the purpoles of humanity. If 
then, by this art, one may lift one's ſelf above one's degree 
in life, and enjoy ſuperior dignities by the forgeries of the 
imagination, we may @ fortiori {ink ourſelves to an humbler 
condition; for to go down ſtairs is much eaſier than to 
afcend, I would have therefore, thoſe people, who are in 
aàfffluence: 
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affluence, and whom providence has appointed the treaſurers 

of the poor, conceive for a few moments, that they are 

ütreſs d themſelyes, and level their Caſtle to the humility 

of the Cottages. This is the only infallible method of mak- 

ing them obſerve that beſt of rules, viz. of doing as they 

would be done by; and by putting themſelves to a ſhort ig 

nary pain, they will be induced, if not enfore'd, to do 4 
great deal of real good. 

Let the penſion d driveler that Qruts i in the Mal, 4 ene 
the unmerited freedom of the air, imagine that he is confin d 
in Newgate, devoid, not only of the comforts, but the ne- 
ceſlaries of life, and if he then does not go and immedi- 


| ately relieve ſome of the worthier felons, and infinitely more 


innocent debtors, I ſhall” not, for the future, hear with pa- 
tience his long-winded periods on a free naja and Ghriflias 
. 

Laſtly, let the ell-fed pluraliſts, that batten in the a; 
ſhine of proſperity, and indulge in the luxury of Cathedral 
magnificence, on ſame faſt-day or other reflect on the miſe» 
ries and hardſhips of the inferiour Clergy, on their ſons who 
are reduced to beggary to avoid theft, and on their daughters 
who muſt ſubmit to proſtitution to keep them from ſtarving ; ; 
let them weigh well theſe calamities, let them make (as is 
vulgarly ſaid) the caſe their own, or conſider it may be the 
caſe of their own fleſh and blood, and then moſt certainly 
they will readily concur with the generous, noble, and Chriſ- 
tian ſcheme, communicated to the publick in the fourth 
number of this work, and the pious endeavours of a ſet of 
great and good men, who with incredible diligence, and 
conſiderable expence, have et their efforts tg N 
mote it. 
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Communicated by. Dr. RAWLINSON, 


Concerning a moſt remarkable dream of Mr. HERBERT, of 

terwards Sir Thomas HERBERT, groom of the bedchamber 
to King CHARLES I. the night before the martyrdom of 
2 N mentioned by Mr. Woop i in the Achen. Oxon, 


A8 the anecdote contained in the following letter com- 

municated to us by Dr. RAwIIxsox, will ſupply an 
omiſſion in the Oxford Hiſtoriographer, and render more 
complete the account he has giyen us of the laſt days of King 
CHARLES I. of ever-bleſſed memory, it cannot prove un- 
acceptable to the curious. Our readers, therefore, will think 
themſelves highly obliged to us, for preſerving fo valu- 
able a piece, not elſewhere to be met with, by allowing it 
A place jn this collection. 


Copy of a letter from Sir ThouAs HERBERT to Dr. 
SAMWAYS,. and by him ſent to the Archbiſhop of Can- acht 
TER BURY, Dr. SANDCROFT, referr'd to in page 524, the K 

ine 73. of Vol. TI. of Athenæ Oxonienſes, Edit. 1692; bad 1 
gnd in page 701, line 39, of the ſame volume, Edit. 1121; Wh ne 
found in a copy of that book, lately in the hands of the he c 


Lord Vi ſcount PRESTON. = 
| | e\ 

| / : 
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FT ER his late majeſty's remove from Windſir to St. ¶ a 
James's, albeit according to the duty of my place, [ penſ 
lay in the next room to the bed- chamber, the king then com- Who 
manded me to bring my pallate into his chamber, which | WW but 
accordingly did, the night before that ſorrowful day. He of. ing 
dered what cloaths he would wear, - intending that day to de fell} 
85 Neat 25 could be, it being (as he called it) his * 

J 
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lay. And having a great work to do (meaning his prepara- 
don to eternity) ſaid, he would be Tg: much earlier than 
be uſed. ö 
For ſome hours his majeſty ſlept very ſoundly: for my 
part, I was ſo full of anguiſh and grief, that I took little reſt. 
The king, ſome hours before day, drew his bed-curtain to 
awaken me, and could by the light of a wax-lamp perceive 
me troubled in my ſleep ; the king roſe forthwith, and as I 
was making him ready, HERBERT (faid the king) I would 
know why you were diſquieted 1 in your ſleep? J replied, may 
it pleaſe your majeſty, I was in a dream. What was your 
dream, ſaid the king, I would hear it? May it pleaſe your 
majeſty, ſaid I, I dreamed, that as you were making ready, 
one knock'd at the bed-chamber-door, which your majeſty 
took no notice of, nor was I willing to acquaint you with it, 
apprehending it might be Colonel HAck ER. But knocking 
the ſecond time, your majeſty aſk'd me, if I heard it not? 
I faid, I did; but did not uſe to go without his order. 
then go, how who it is, and his buſineſs. Whereupon I 
opened the door, and perceived that it was the lord arch- 
biſnop of Canterbury, Dr. Law, in his pontifical habit, as 
worn at court; I knew him, having ſeen him often. The 
archbiſhop deſired he might enter, having ſomething to ſay to 
the king. I acquainted your majeſty with his deſire ; ſo you 
bad me let him in; being in, he made his are to your 
majeſty in the middle of the room, doing the like alſo when 
he came near your perſon, and falling on his knees, your 
majeſty gave him your hand to kiſs, and took him aſide to 
the window, where ſome diſcourſe paſs'd between your ma- 
jeſty and him, and I kept a becoming diſtance, not hearing 
any thing that was ſaid, yet could perceive your majeſty 
e, 1 penſive by your looks, and that the archbiſhop gave a ſigh; 
who after a ſhort ſtay, again kiſſing your hand, returned, 
but with face all the way towards your majeſty, and mak- 
e or ing his uſual reverences, the third being ſo ſubmiſs, as he 
ſell proſtrate on his face on n the ground, and 1 immediately 


ſtept 
day | 
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Rept to him to help him up, which I was then acting, whey 
your majeſty ſaw me troubled in my ſleep. The impreſſion 
was ſo lively, that I look d about, verily thinking it was ng 
dream. 1 1 = 

The king ſaid, my dream was remarkable, but he is dead; 
yet had we conferred together during life, tis very likely 
(albeit I loved him well) I ſhould have faid ſomething to 
him, might have occaſioned his ſigh. 

Soon after Thad told my dream, Dr. Juxox, then Biſhop 
df London, came to the king, as I relate in that narrative I 
ſent Sir WILLIAM DuGDALE, which I have a tranſcript of 
Here, nor know whether it reſts with his grace the archbiſhop 
of Canterbury, or Sir WILLIAM, or be diſpoſed of in Sir 

Joux CorTrTon's library neer We/tminfter-Hall ; but wiſh 
you had the peruſal of it, before you return into the North, 
And this being not communicated to any but your ſelf, you 
may ſhew it to his grace and none elſe, as you promiſed, 


| . 81 Rs: 
Your very affectioned friend and ſervant, 


Cort] 28. Aug. 80. 3535535353 | 
| _ THO. HERBERT, 


On the PIEZASURES and ADvanTaAGEs of 
ASTRONOMICAL STUDIES. 


| In a letter to the STUDENT. 


Os homini ſublime dedit; cœlumgue tueri 
Juſſit, & erectos ad ſidera tollere vultus. Ovid. 


N my opinion there is no ſcience more uſeful, and at the 
ſame time more delightful than aſtronomy. It fills the 
ſoul with beautiful as well as magnificent ideas. It has 2 
certain tendency to open and enlarge every avenue of know: 


ledge 3 


ledge}. 1 25 45 EE part! upon anerting: its W 
powerse: It hes an adahirable effcnay to fix che attention, 
aud enable the mind to ſuſtain the fatigue of laborious ſtur 
| des. It likewiſe gives us the moſt exalted oonceptions f 
that infinite power and wiſdam, which. are ſo gloriouſiy ext 
hibited throughout the whole creation. Ii raiſes in us the 
higheſt, and conſequently the worthieft, -notions of the great 
author | of nature. The ſoul. of man is naturally delighted 
with what-is grand and ſublime: ... She hates reſtraint, arid 
loves an enlarged ſphere of action. Here then ſhe. is at full 
liberty to expatiate, Here ſhe may elegantly employ her no- 
bleſt faculties. Unbounded ſpace furrounds her, and a ſcene 
of jnfnite-wiſdom is diſplayed before her. He can never 
want a companion ho has cultivated an acquaintance with 
thoſe glorious objects, Which adorn the canopy of heaven. 
Neither can he ſtand in need of a book to fill up the vacant ſpace 
of his leiſure hours, when the magnificent volume of nature 
is always open to his view. Nor is he ever at a loſs for pro- 
fitable, as well as pleaſing, topics of converſation, who hes 
_ furniſhed his mind with tbat rich ds * which my 
noble ſcience affords. 

And as it inſpires us with the moſt aa luden of 
che deity, ſo at che ſame time it ſuggeſts to us the moſt her 
coming notions of ourſelves. For as it moſt clearly diſcovers 
the perfection of the creator, ſo it as evidently demonſtrates 
the imperfection of the creature; I mean in point of intriſic 
worth, and real excellency, when compared with the firſt, 
greateſt and beſt of beings. And therefore it has a natural 
tendency to mortify pride, and extinguiſh every ſpark of atro- 
gance and ſelf-conceit. For tho' the aſtronomer's knowledge 
is vaſtly more extenſive than another's, yet he is, upon that 
very account; more ſenſible of his ignorance and imperfection. 

The contemplation alſo of theſe ſublime and:heavenly-ob+ 
jects lifts up the ſoul above every thing that is human. Eri. 
gimur, fays TULL Vys altiores ficri videmar ; Humana deſprotmus 3 
cogtanteſque ſupera atgte cœleſtia, hac noſtra, ut exigra & 
'. Numb. IX. (u | minuta, 
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| minuta, contemnimus. © Whilſt ſhe is employed in theſe ſub. 
lime exerciſes, ſhe looks with an eye of contempt upon al 
ſublunary things. All earthly objects ſeem beneath her no- 
tice. Their vanity and emptineſs are conſpicuouſly diſplayd: 

nay, they almoſt vaniſh and diſappear upon the compariſon. 
She pities the turbulent princes of this earth, whoſe reſtlek 
and ambitious ſouls - are continually. waging war for an in. 
conſiderable part of this little ball; when the whole bears no 
ONE to the objects of her meditation. 

It muſt be a noble entertainment, indeed, and ſomethin 
wonderfully engaging to the human mind, to contemplate 
the glorious theatre of nature; where the divine geometer, 
as PLATO: calls him, has obſerved the exacteſt rules of 
ſymmetry and proportion. The regular viciſſitudes of the 
ſeaſons, and the conſtant and invariable returns of day and 
night ; the revolutions of the planetary orbs, and the various 
phenomena: of the .- heavens muſt be beautiful ſpectacles 
indeed; but to know the cauſes of theſe appearances is ſome- 
thing inexpreſſibly agreeable to the mind of man; as it, in 
ſome meaſure, ſatisfies that reſtleſs deſire of knowled ge, which 
is inherent in human nature, 

The advantages which ariſe from this noble homes are too 
many to be here enumerated. Every one knows that na- 
vigation and geography are indebted to aſtronomy for all 
the valuable improvements that have been lately made in 
thoſe uſeful ſciences. What an high opinion the ancients had 
of aſtronomy may be learnt from PLATo, STRABO, CicERo, 
PLuTARCH;, and others. Cicero himſelf had no ſmall 
{kill in this divine ſcience; as we may learn from all his phi- 
loſophical works, but more particularly from his ſecond book 
of the nature of the gods. HomMtr had ſome acquaintance 
with it: and VIRGIL, if I am not miſtaken, a much greater. 
It is with inimitable beauty and propriety, he introduces the 
aſtronomer Jop as, at that elegant entertainment prepared 


by Dipo for EN RAS, making known the principles of his 
art. | 
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It is „ 1 think, agreed that the Egyptians and Ba- 
bylmians, by their conſtant-obſervations, laid the firſt founda- 
tions of aſtronomy ; and that the Greeks improved them into 


a 3 by the application of geometry. This was, indeed, 


the infancy of aſtronomy. Then it juſt began to dawn: 
but now it is arrived at its meridian glory, by the exquiſite 
ſagacity, and unwearied diligence of NRwrox, FLAu- 
TEA D, HALLEY, BRADLEY, and other exalted geniuſes, 
who have done honour to the Britiſb nation: men, who will 
enjoy a kind of immortality upon earth, nd. be, Py” 
tures to future generations! 17 3 
I could wiſh our country quires, 4 other prot? 887 
temen, would employ a little of their time in adorning 
their minds with ſtudies of this kind. Rural converſation 
would then be a little diverſified; five-bar gates, deep 
ditches, and high walls would be no longer its conſtant te: 
pies. But the principal deſign of this eſſay is to recommend 
aſtronomical ſtudies to the younger part of my fellow- 
ſtudents of the univerſities. In my opinion, it is. no, ſa 
additional ornament to the other branches of polite litera: 
ture. And, I believe, there i is none amongſt them all le 
entertaining. I fancy they will find it no inelegant tra alition 
from a chapter in SMIGLETLVS. to a lecture in REI. Fon 
What I have advanced here is by, way of exhortation 
only, 1 may poſſibly, in a future number, inſert ſomethipg i in 
the aſtronomical, Way, in, order to excite. in my fellow ſtudents 


LY ſpirit of emulation. I aſſure you, I ſhould be infinitely 
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better pleaſed with a few ingenious rivals, than with a crowd 
of mere admirers: In the mean time I would acquaint my 
ſtudious readers, vidſe curiofity leads:thent to know the or: 
gin of this divine ſciehce, ahd what' progreſs was made li 
it by the ancients; that they may ſut this fubject hantlled ig 
a very learned and ingenious manneru by Mr. Cos Ak, 
fellow of Wadbum college, Oxon in tyo letters to Maki 
Forkis, Eſq; which, if my humble-dpinion, ate well worth 
the careful alan of oo _—_ of b ROY 
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number, it brought to my mind that ſomewhat ade- 
quate to this meaning lay ſcatter'd zmong my looſe anato- 
mical papers; upon reviſing them, I found as I conjectur d, 
ſome obſervations upon the Medibrana Pupilluris, for ſo 1 
term'd it in my writings; and tho' it may be as the doctor 
obſerves, that this pemthHank does Hot properly appertain td 
dogs, &c. yet may it be found in flink calves, which were the 
ſubject my obſervations were extracted from, and that with. 
out any previous irijection or preparation beſides an artrul diſ- 
ſection. This membrane was difcover'd in Englaid; if not 
befote the doctor's firſt diſſections in 1743, het long beſote 
bis effay was ſent to the academy; ſo that there is hardly an 
anatomiſt amongſt us but what knows i it, 'tho' I do fiot re- 
member to have ſeen any where any inferences, or appllca- 
tions drawn from the diſcovery ; ; which I cannot but wonder 
at, becauſe I think with' great propriety it may be applied t6 
adjuſt the difference which has been ſo eagerly contended fol 
between 
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between a glancoma and a ſentarac i tho indeed latterly the 
contb{ has been leſs virulent... In which diſpute the mo 
gerns ſeem to triumph tho! perhaps they Have been too 


baſty in concluding the ternis and diſorders as ſynonimoug. I 


from hence have ho deſign, to eſpouſe the.difpate ſo far as to 
believe membranous cutaracis frequent, but only to inſiſt upoſl 


2 poſſibility of ſuch a diſorder; which when the doctrine of 
this membrane comes impartially under conſideration, J be- 
lieve few will be hardy epe das to contradict, For I am now 
firmly of opinion, that the only cauſe of this grand diſpute 

wole from heir ignotance of any ſuch menb vun; and, in- 

deed, well might they diſpute it, ſince without ſuch a mem- 
| brane it would be as abſurd from the anatomy of the eye to 
ſuppoſe ſuch a diſorder, 4s tb ſuppoſe me capable of diſtin- 
puſhing light even in the moſt profound Ydarkneft, If there- 


fore, there be any anatomlſt that has ſeen and does Allow this | 


to be a ptoper membrane of the eye, and at the fame time dif- 
allows the diſorder in queſtion, I would proppfe that through 
their great ſkill in determining, they would give a ſolution 
to a queſtion, which will naturally ariſe from ſuch a denial: 

What is become of the thethbrane f If it ſhbuld be anſwered, 

oblitzraved ; then at "what time of life, or by what means does it 
become * Again, I would afk, where the abſurdity of ſuch 
doAtine would be, to ſuppoſe ſuch a membrane to exiſt to 
the end of life, even in adults, —— I own I ſuppoſe to 
be the fact) only become ſo extreme! * diaphahous as to 
prove no moleſtation to the rays of light in performing vi- 
ſian ; ts Which ! expect the practical anatomiſt will anſwer, 
could ſuch a membrane paſs undi ſcovered in the multitude of eyes 
that have difefed ? But that cannot amount to a proof, be- 
ciuſe we know multitudes of fetus's have been diligently, 
diſſected and examin'd, before ſuch a membrane Was thought 
of. If upon diſſections of the eye, no facts appear to con- 
tadict the notion of this membrane being to be found exiſt- 
ing in adults, but the membrane itſelf diſcovered, then the 
doctrine of the filamentous cataract will become as familiar as 
| | any 
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eftabliſh'd theory amongſt us, only by ſuppoſing this, like al 
other membranes, thicken'd and become opaque by diſorder, 
+ This, fir, I beg to ſee in your next number, becauſe the 
anatomical ſeaſon is now advancing, and we may from thence 
expect to have what doubts at preſent exiſt ſoon clear up 
by the « curious in cans n Iam af gd well-wiſher, 


Ae R. B. Philoms 


Dt STUDENT. 


An attempt to reſtore the true readi ng of a paſſage in the bo if 
5 GENESIS. 1 

1 91. 1 
r EE paſſage under nenflaretion. in our r Engliſh verſun 
runs thus. And Lor lifted up his eyes, and beheld all the 
plain of Jordan, that it was well 1watered every where, before 
the LoRD deſtroyed Sodom and Gomorrha, even as the gardm 
of the Lokp, like the land of Egypt, as thou comeſt unts,Zoar. 
Gxx. xiii. 10. The ſacred hiſtarian here manifeſtly com- 
pares the plain of Jordan, before the deſtruction of the cities 
erected on it, and the formation of the ſea of Sodom, for its 
fertility, beauty, ; and the ſtreams with which it was refreſhed, 
to that part of the land of Egypt bordering upon ZoAR. But 
no ſuch part of Egypt occurs, either in ſacred or profane 
hiſtory ; : NO ſuch place as Zo AR, within the limits of Egypt, i 
mentioned by any ancient author. The city of Zo AR was 
not ſituated in Egypt, but on the lake Aſphaltites, or the ſea 


of Sodom; as moſt clearly appears from Mos Es himſelf, Jo- 


SEPHUS, STEPHANUS ByZz Ax rius, and others.“ 

The word Zoar, however, ſtood in the text, as at pre- 
ſent, before the exiſtence of any of our preſent copies of the 
Septuagint verſion ; all of which, in conformity to the origi- 


nal Hebrew, here exhibit ZoAR. With them thoſe of the 


Samaritan Fre. of the Samaritan, Arabic, and Vul- 


Gen. xiv. 2, 8. xix. 22; | Joſeph. de bel. Judaic. lib. iv. 


e. 27. Steph. dpd de urb. in voc. Lůaga. Vid. Chrift: en 
; ge 


SEORgr. antiqu. lib. iii. C. 13. 
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tate Latin verſions, as well as ee of ee 
do likewiſe agree. 

But notwithſtanding - this, 1 cannot help ene et 
Moss wrote Zo Ax, and not Zo AR. For, Zo Ax, or Tanis, 
the head of a nome, was a moſt ancient and famous city of 
the Delta, as, from its figure, it was afterwards call'd by the 
Greeks, or Scripture Egypt, a + delicious country watered 
| by the Nile, or rather the various branches of that noble 

river, and conſequently in this reſpect reſembling the plain 
of Jordan. MosEs was perfectly well acquainted both with 
this city, where, during his abode in Egypt, PRARAOH is 
| ſuppoſed to have reſided, and the nome, diſtrict, or province 
belonging to it, as may be collected from PsaLmMIxxviii. 12. 

{ Marvellous things did he in the fight of their fathers, in the 
land of Egypt, in the field of ZoAN. And again, ver. 43. 
Hnu he had wrought his ſigns in Egypt, und his wonders in the 
fell of Zoan. Theſe circumſtances, excluſive of others 
that might be produced, ſeem to render it extremely probable, 
that the original word here penn'd by Moses was Zoan 
and that, by the ignorance, careleſneſs, or inattention of ſome 
| tranſcriber, its laſt letter Nun was converted into a Rech. 
What is here advanced will the more eaſily gain our aſſent, 
if we conſider, that no ſmall affinity may be obſerved 
between the Phoenician, or old Hebrew, Nun and Reſch, as 
they F ſometimes appear upon ancient coins. The former 
(q) differs from the latter (q) only in this, that its head 
does not form a perfect ſemicircle, but is open at the top: 
the leaſt inadvertency, therefore, or inattention, if the uppet 
part of the Nun, by any accident, or celerity of the writer, 
approached a ſemicircle, might occaſion a copiſt's A 
| that letter for the other. 
And that in fact ſuch a miſtake as this has TI'S after 
What has been ſaid, we have little reaſon to doubt; e 


+ Chriſt, Cellar. ubi ſap. l. iv. c. .. 6 Hadr. Reland. 7 num. 
| vet, Hebr. tab. ix. Bum. 5. Montfauc. palzzogr. Grec. p. 123, 125: 
Honor. Arigon. Muſ num. Phœnic. tab. i. num. 3. et Licl. Judeic. 
wh vii, num. 4. Tarviſii, 1745, Ax. 
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ally, if it be farther conſidered, that the word Zo Ax is fil 
preſerved in this paſſage by the Syriac verſion. Tis allo 
worthy: obſervation, that the Syriac form of the Nun is not 
unlike that of the fame letter exhibited by the coins juſt te- 
ferred to; which gives ſome countenance to my preceding 
conjecture. It muſt, therefore; be allowed bighly probable, 
that in one inſtance, at leaſt; our preſent copies of the origi. 
nal Hebrew'text may be emended by thoſe of the Syriac ver. 
ſion, ſupported by good authors, and ancient coins, bearing 

Pheœnician; or old Hebrew, characters upon them. 

It may, however, be alledged by ſome, who would adhere 
to the preſent reading, that a conſiderable part of the verſe 
now in view is a parentheſis, and that therefore the former 
part of it; And Lor lifted up his eyes, and beheld all the plain 
of Jordan, that it was well watered every where; is connected 
with the latter, ai thou come/t unte; ZoAR. Which if wt 
admit, Zoax mult be underſtood here to belong to the plain 
of Jordan, as it really did; and not to the land of Eg. 
But from this ſuppoſition it will follow; that Mos Es aſſerted al 
the plain of Jordan every where to haue been well watered; and 
at the ſame time con fined to one part of this plain, in the 
neighbourhood of, or as thou comeſt unto; £0 AR; his irrigations 
This will render our hiſtorian inconſiſtent with himſelf, and 
conſequently prove deſtructive of his authority: Beſides, it is 
repugnant to the true turn and genius of the whole paſlage; 
as will evidently appear at firſt fight to every ſagacious and 
intelligent reader, The parentheſis, therefore, here ſuppoſed 
will not remove the difficulty with which the preſent reading 
is clogged, nor in the leaſt contribute to a ſatisfactory ſolu- 
tion of it. 

I could offer ſeveral other reaſons, in ſupport of the emen- 
gation here ſubmitted to the judgment of the learned, would 
the limits of your collection at preſent permit; but as the 
will not, I muſt now beg leave to ſubſcribe myſelf, 


Sir, your humble ſervant, 


CRIT. SAG 


Ch. Ch. Oxon. 
Sept. II, 1750. | 
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An EPISTLE to Mr. SPENCE, 


|; When Tutor to Lord MIDDLESEX. 
In imitation of Hoxacs, Book I. Epiſt 18. 
By the late Mr. CHRISTOPHER PITT. 


PENCE, with a friend you paſs the hours away 
In pointed jokes, yet innocently gay: 
Vou ever differ'd from a flatterer more, 
Than a chaſt lady from a flaunting whore. 
Tis true you rallied every fault you found, 
But gently tickled, while you cur'd the wound: 
Unlike the paultry poets of the town, 
Rogues who expoſe themſelves for half a crown ; 


| And ſtill impoſe on ev'ry ſoul they meet 


Rudeneſs for ſenſe, and ribaldry for wit : 
Who, tho? half-ſtarv'd, in ſpite of time and place, 
Repeat their rhymes, tho' dinner ſtays for grace: 


And as their poverty their dreſſes fit, 


They think of courſe a ſloven is a wit: 

But ſenſe (a truth theſe coxcombs ne'er ſuſpect,) 

Lies juſt 'twixt affectation and neglect. 
One ſtep ſtill lower, if you can, deſcend, 

To the mean wretch, the great man's humble friend ; 

That moving ſhade, that pendant at his ear, 


| That two-legg'd dog, ſtill pawing on the peer. 


Studying his looks, and watching at the board, 
He gapes to catch' the droppings of my lord; 
And tickled to the ſoul at ev'ry joke, 
Like a preſs'd watch, repeats what t'other ſpoke : 
Echo to nonſenſe ! ſuch a ſcene to hear ! 
Tis juſt like Punch and his interpreter. 

On trifles ſome are earneſtly abſurd, 


You'll think the world depends on ev'ry word, — 
Numb, X x 
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What, is not ev'ry mortal free to ſpeak ? 
TII give my reaſons, tho I break my neck—— 
And what's the queſtion ?—if it ſhines or rains, 
Whether tis twelve or fifteen miles to Staines. 
| The wretch reduc'd to rags by ev'ry vice, 
Pride, projects, races, miſtreſſes and dice, 
The rich rogue ſhuns, tho' full as bad as he, 
And knows a quarrel is good huſbandry. 
"Tis ſtrange, cries Peter, you are out of pelf, 
Tm ſure I thought you wiſer than myſelf; 
Yet gives him nothing—but advice too late, 
Retrench, or rather mortgage your eſtate, ' 
I can advance the ſum,—'tis beſt for both, 
But henceforth cut your coat to match your cloth. 
A miniſter, in mere revenge and ſport, 
Shall give his foe a paultry place at court. 
The dupe for ev'ry royal birth-day buys 
New horſes, coaches, cloaths and liveries ; 
Plies at the levee, and diſtinguiſh'd there 
Lives on the royal whiſper for a year ; 
His wenches ſhine in Bruſſells and brocade ; 
And now the wretch, ridiculouſly mad, 
Draws on his banker, mortgages and fails, 
'Then to the country runs away from jails : 
There ruin'd by the court he ſells a vote 
To the next burgeſs, as of old he bought; 
Rubs down the ſteeds which once his chariot bore, 
Or ſweeps the town, which once he ſerv'd before. 
Bur, by this roving meteor led, I tend 
Beyond my theme, forgetful of my friend. 
Then take advice ; I preach not out of time, 
When good lord Middleſex is bent on rhyme. 
Their humour check'd, or inclination croſt, 
Sometimes the triendſhip of the great is loſt. 
Unleſs call'd out to wench, be ſure comply, 
Hunt when he hunts, and lay the fathers by : 


For 


Nor 
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For your reward you gain his love, and dine 
On the beſt ven'ſon and the beſt French wine, 

Nor to lord *****#* make the obſervation, 

How the twelve peers have anſwer'd their creation, 
Nor in your wine or wrath betray your truft, 
Be ſilent ſtill, and obſtinately juſt : 

Explore no ſecrets, draw no characters, 

For Echo will repeat, and walls have ears : 

Nor let a buſy fool a ſecret know, 


| A ſecret gripes him till he lets it go: 


Words are like bullets, and we wiſh in vain, 
When once diſcharg'd, to call them back again. 
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Defend, dear SPENCE, the honeſt and the civil, 


| But to cry up a raſcal——that's the devil. 


Who guards a good man's character, tis known, 
At the ſame time protects and guards his own, 


For as with houſes 'tis with people's names, 


A ſhed may ſet a palace all on flames; 


| The fire neglected on the cottage preys, 


But mounts at laſt into a general blaze. 

'Tis a fine thing, ſome think, a lord to know; 
| wiſh his tradeſmen could but think ſo too. 
He gives his word 
He gives his honour——then you're quite undone, 
His and ſome women's love the ſame are found, 
You raſhly board a fireſhip and are drown'd. 

Moft folks ſo partial to themſelves are grown, 
They hate a temper diff*ring from their own. 
The grave abhor the gay, the gay the ſad, 
And formaliſts pronounce the witty mad : 
The fot, who drinks fix bottles in a place, 
dwears at the flinchers who refuſe their glaſs. 
Would you not paſs for an ill-natur'd man, 
Comply with ev'ry humour that you can. 

X x 2 


then all your hopes are gone: 


PopE 


1 
if 
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Poet will inſtruct you how to paſs away 
Vour time like him, and never loſe a day; 
From hopes or fears your quiet to defend, 
To all mankind as to yourſelf a friend, 
And facred from the world, retir'd, unknown, 
To lead a life with morals like his own. 

WHEN to delicious Pimperne J retire, 
What greater bliſs, my SPENCE, can I deſire? 
Contented there my eaſy hours I ſpend 
With maps, globes, books, my bottle and a friend, 
There can I live upon my income ſtill, | 
E'en though the houſe ſhould paſs the quakers bill : 
Yet to my ſhare ſhould ſome good * fall, 
I think myſelf of ſize to fill a ſtall. 
For life or wealth let heav'n my lot aſſign, 
A firm and even ſoul ſhall ſtill be mine. 


On taking a B ATCHELOR's Decre, 
In alluſion to HoRAcR, Book iii. Ode 30. 
Exegi monumentum ære perennius, Oc. 


»T\1IS done :——]T tow'r to that degree, 
And catch ſuch heav'nly fire, 
That HoRAcE nee'r could rant like me, 
Nor is (a) King's-chapel higher. 
My name in ſure recording page 
(5) Shall time itſelf o erpow'r, 
If no rude mice with envious rage 


The buttery books devour. 


(a) Regali ſitu pyramidum altius 


(b) rod non innumerabilis 
Anunorum ſeries, &c. 
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A . title too, with added grace, 
My name ſhall now attend, 
(c) Till to the church with filent pace 
A nymph and prieſt aſcend.» 
Ev'n in the ſchools I now rejoice, 
Where late I ſhook with fear, 
Nor heed the (d) Meoderator's voice 
Loud thund'ring in my ear. 
Then with (e) olian flute I bow 
A ſoft Italian lay, 


Or where (/) Gam's ſcanty waters flow, 


Releas d from lectures, ſtray. 
Meanwhile, friend f BAxks, my merits claim 
Their juſt reward from you, 
For HoRACE bids us (g) challenge fame, 
When once that fame's our due. 
Inveſt me with a graduate's gown, 
Midſt ſhouts of all beholders, 
My head with ample ſquare-cap crown, 
And deck with hood my ſhoulders. 


Cambridge. 1 B. A. 


* BATCHELOR. + A celebrated taylor. 


(c) dum Capitolium 
Scandet cum tacita virgine pontifex. 
(d) - qua violens 
| Olthtrepit Aufidus 
(e) Aolium carmen ad [tals 
Deduxifſe modes. 
(f) qua pauper aquæ Daunus, Cc. 
(g) Sume ſuperbiam 
Quæſitam meritis— 
(h) mihi Delphicd 


Lauro cinge volens — comam. 


CHORUS 


1 
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In the Second Acr of the 
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OO bold the man, whom thirſt of gain 
Firſt mov'd to plough th' unfurrow'd main; 


Who left the leſſening ſnores behind, 

And dar d to truſt the faithleſs wind. 
Nor yet the uſe of ſigns was known 

Each ftar with uſeleſs ſplendour ſhone ; 
Th' Olenian goat gave no alarm 

Nor ſtormy Hyads big with harm; 
And old Bootes, ſluggiſh ſwain, 
Unheeded drove his northern wain ; 
Boreas was yet unknown to fame 

And Zephir blew without a name. 

Yet Typhis dareb his fails diſplay, 

And bid the boiſterous winds obey : 
Now cuts the wave with upright prow 
And takes in all the winds that blow : 
And now becalm'd with oblique fail 
Eſſays tinvite the ſouthern pale; | 
Whilf every failor, fond of gain, 
Sollicits all the gods in vain. 


But better times our fathers ſhar'd 
Nor aught of fraud or rapine heard ; 
The ſon contented liv'd of yore 
Where'er the father liv'd before ; 

His native ſoil his wants ſupply'd, 
And there, when full of years, he dy'd. 


Theſfſaha's pine, with daring beak, 
Did firſt the world's partitions break ; 


Sea 


22> HOSJOSSE CASE, 


t > > 
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| 


gen felt the oar, and human care 


Was taught t extend beyond her ſphere : 


Yet puniſhments ſuch guilt await, 


Her toils were long, her dangers great, 


When adverſe met each Pontic rock, 
And loud as thunder ſeem'd the ſhock. 


Evn Typhis then grew pale with fear, 
His fault'ring hands forgot to ſteer; 


Whilſt ſadly ſilent Orpheus ſate; 

Nor Argos ſelf foretold her fate. 

Lo! when the maid, whoſe waiſt ſurrounds 
A lincture of outrageous hounds 
When ſhe her horrid jaws extends, 

With fear oppreſs'd, the boldeſt bends : 
Or when with ſoft melodious ftrain 

The Sirens ſooth th' Auſonian main; 
Sirens, whom Orpheus, ſuch his pow'r, 
Could with his magick muſick lure. 

His voice he rais'd, he ftruck the lyre, 
The filent nymphs, tho' loth, admire ; 
And they, whoſe notes could ſhips retain, 
Now yielded to a ſweeter ftrain. 


But ſay the prize theſe failors brought ? 
A fleece of gold their veſſel fraught : 
Medea too, more fell than ſea, 

Worthy both the freight to be. 


| Now yields to man the watry god, 
And patient bears the preſſing load; 
Nor Argo, by the artful hand 


Of Pallas fram'd, by heroes mann'd, 


Longer complains, that only ſhe 


With ail extended braves the ſea ; 
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No pinnace light but j joys to ſtray 
Where'er extends the watry way. 
No more the ancient boundary ſtands, | 
Our cities riſe in diſtant lands. 
The Perſian drinks the ſtream of Rhine, 
The Indian, ſwift Araxes, thine. 


And days ſhall come, when man no more 
The ocean ſhall reſtrain ; + 
When this whole world ſhall pervious hi, 
And court the greedy ſwain; 
When ſome bold Typhis ſhall new realms explore, 
Nor thine, O Thule, be the utmoſt ſhore, 


SONNET from the ITALIAN. 


HLOE's the ſubject: artiſt, worthy Greece, 
Call forth thy ſkill, compoſe a finiſh'd piece : 
Thy eagle- eye alone unhurt can trace 
Her features in the ſunſhine of her face: 
Thy ſteady eye reſiſts this ardent blaze; 
But tell me, artiſt, haſt thou ſteel'd thy heart ? 
Who boldly dares on ſo much beauty gaze, 
Should well be proof againſt love's keeneſt dart. 


Favours from her deſire not to obtain, 

So rich a prize thy pencil cannot gain: 

Tho” thou APELLE's art, I have no claim 

To deck myſelf with ALEXANDER's name: 

His fair one's charms the heroe did reſign ; 
 CHLoe's excelling form ſuch hopes remove: 

The heroe's act had merit, ſo has mine; 

In courteſy he triumph'd, I in love. 


4 NIGHT- 
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A NIGHT-PIECE. 
O MODERN PHILOSOPHY, 
By Mr. SMART. 

Dicetur merits Nox quoque nenid. Hon. 


WAS when bright Cynthia with her ſilver car, 
T Soft ſtealing from Endymion's bed, | 
Had call'd forth ev ry Mlnering ſtar, 

And up tht aſcent of heay'n her brilliant hoſt had led. 


Night with all her negroe train 

Took poſſeſſion of the plain: 

In an hearſe ſhe rode reclin'd, 

Drawn by ſcreech-owls flow and blind ; 
Cloſe to her with printleſs feet 

Crept Stillneſs in a winding-ſheet. 


Next to her deaf Silence was ſeen, 

Treading on tip-toes over the green ; 
Softly, lightly, gently ſhe trips, | 
Still holding her finger ſeal'd to her lips. 


Then came Sleep ſerene and bland, 
Bearing a death-watch in his hand ; 
In fluid air around him ſwims 

A tribe groteſque of mimic dreams. 


You could not ſee a fight, 
You could not hear a ſound ; 
But all confeſs'd the night, 
And horrour deepen'd round. 


Numb. IX. Yy Beneath 
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Beneath a plantain' s melancholy y ſhade 
SOPHRON the wiſe was laid, 
And to the anſwering wood theſe ſounds convey'd, 


: While others toil within the town 
And to fortune ſmile or frown, 
Fond of trifles, fond of toys, 

And married to that woman, Noiſe; 
Sacred Wiſdom be my care, 
And faireſt Virtue, Wiſdom's heir. 


His ſpeculations thus the ſage begun, 
When lo! the neighbouring bell 
In ſolemn ſound ſtruck one: 

and recollects he was engag d to Nell, 


He ſtarts 


Then up he ſprang nimble and light, * 

And rapp'd at fair Elenor's door; * 

He laid aſide Virtue that night, 1 | 

And next morn por'd in Plato for more. * 

„ This 

The ſympathetic L O A DST ONE S = 


From STRADA's Proluſions, Book ii. .Pral. 6. 
Magnesi genus eft lapidis  mirabile, &. 
WL magic virtues fraught, of ſov'reign uſe, 


Magneſia's mines a wond'rous ſtone produce: 
To this apply few flender bars of ſteel, 
Sudden new motion and new life they feel : 
Nor to the Bear alone, whoſe ſplendours burn 
Around the freezing pole, inſtinctive turn; 
But each fond needle mutual motion proves, 
Each to the reſt in ſure direction moves. 


* We refer the Engliſh reader to the Guanpran, N 119. 
Thus, 


„ 489 
Thus, if at Rome thy hand the ſteel applies, 
Tho' ſeas may roll between, or mountains riſe, 
To this ſome ſiſter needle will incline, _ 
Such nature's myſtic pow'r, and dark deſign! 
Thus, to thy diſtant friend if fate denies _ 
To breath in miſſive intercourſe thy ſighs ; 
Mindful, a flat and ſpacious orb provide, 
And let thy ready pencil on the fide 
Th expreſſive elements of childhood trace, 
And in due rank each order'd letter place. 
In the mid orb, thy needle next be ſhewn, 
Strong with magnetic force, and virtue not it's own, 
Which quivering ſtill, in changeful turnings toſt, 
May touch the letter, which ſhall pleaſe thee moſt. 
Emblem of this a ſecond orb compoſe, 
Alike with letters grac'd, in order'd rows : 
Next place the ſteel, to thy firſt pattern true, 
From the ſame ſtone whoſe pow'r attractive grew, 
This faithful inſtrument of love ſincere, 
| To diſtant climes thy parting friend ſhall bear, 
At firſt inform'd on what peculiar day, 
To mark th' inſtructive ſteel, and point its varied way, 
If to your diſtant friend, due terms agreed, 
You long the ſecrets of your ſoul to ſpeed ; 
The letters mark ſucceſſiye as they ſtand, 
The ready needle move with meaning hand; 
And as juſt thought requires, not wanton chance, 
Now here now there direct the lender lance ; 
To each the motion of thy ſteel diſpenſe, 
Lo, letters læap obedient into ſenſe | 
Meantime thy diſtant friend with conſcious eye, 
Perceives the fond ſpontaneous ſympathy ; 
While his own ſteel in like rotation flies, 
And bids the gradual ſyllables ariſe : 
Each word he marks to full perfection brought, 
And eyes th' expreſſive point, interpreter of thought. 
| He 
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le too, when reſts unmov'd his potent ſpell, 

Each ſentiment reſponſive can reveal; 

Rouſes alike his letters from their reſt 

And in return unloads his grateful breaſt, 

Ohl that this tale would grow to laſting fame, 

And practice authoriſe the letter'd frame! 

Then might the kind epiſtle ſafely ſtray, 

Nor fear the frowning thief, nor watry way : 

Princes might deign to form the gay device, 

While we dull ſcribes from fable ſeas ariſe, 

Waſh'd from our ink, nor doom'd to write again, 

Place on Magne/ia's ſhores the votive pen. 


MIZEOTPA®SOE, 


LL 44a 
On AMBROSE PHILLIPS, &k 
By Mr. ROL T. 


E lovers of the muſe ! oh thou whoſe breaſt 
Glows with her raptures, be thy joys ſuppreſt ! 
Here PHILL1Ps lies !——Mute is the charming lyre, 

That harmoniz'd the tender Sapphic fire : 

Ah! filent is the Theocritian reed, 

That ev'n the pipe of MARO 221 exceed 

For ever mute Lo] Britain's genius weeps ! 
Meiromon fits penſive where her PHILL1Ps ſleeps ! 
Who now ſhall the brave hero's deeds rehearſe, 

In all the ſolemn pomp of tragic verſe ? 

Ah! few, too few, adorn the Britih ſhore, 


Since SHAKESPEARE, Rowe, and PHILLIPS are no more. 


EPIGRAM 


By 
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EPIGRAM extempore- on a Corn Por 7. 


2 EBENEZER PENTWEAZLE, of Te 
in the County of Cornwall, E 15 : 


RIGIDIO's muſe, from ardour fn. 
Whene'er he tunes his lyre, 
| Gives him a leaden policy 
1 inſure, hh works n fre, 


On an ORANGE- TREE 
In the Window of F L AV I A's Bed-chamber, 


TN Paphos and Idalium, poets ſing, 

Luxuriant nature look'd perpetual ſpring : 

The bluſhing roſe, for ever freſh in bloom, 

Breath'd round Calyp/o's grot a glad perfume: 

Lo! ſuch the joyful ſpring where FL AvIA ſmiles, 
Freſher than Eden, or th Heſperian iſles. 

See where yon ORANGE does its fruit unfold, 

Of lively green and "vegetable gold : 

Charm'd by the beams of her enlivening eyes, 

Mark how the plants before her windows riſe ; 

Pure as her breath, or an Arabian pale, 

Ten thouſand fweets the fragrant flow'rs exhale. : 
Thrice happy plant, t enjoy this heav'nly place! 5 

What youth but would * PHILEMON' s fate embrace? 

Sure *tis the tree of life what ſoul comes here 

Senſeleſs of een life, when FLAvIA's near 

f 3 d. 4 each goddeſs claims her tree, 

11 fe boaſts, and Fl AvI4 thee: 

Thrice ka plant! by this protection known, 

Wide ſhall thy fame extend as her renown : 


Rais' 
„ Orro, Met. L. yu. v. 714 
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Rais'd in her chamber, an Elyſian ſeat, 

Mankind ſhall own thy magic virtue great; 

A ſprig from thee ſhall young admirers love, 

As Noan did the burthen of the dove. 
MiINERVA's olive aw'd the world to peace; 

The S1BYL's branch made Stygian fury ceaſe: 

Theſe could the paſſions of the fierce controul, 

And charm to reſt the tumults of the ſoul : 

Thy pow'r, ſuperior, raptures can impart, 

With joy, and love, and FLAvia fill each heart. 

On + lad's brow when Jovx enjoy'd his queen, 

The teeming earth, t' improve the wanton ſcene, 

From FLoR A's lap pour'd forth a vernal bed, 

And for the god a couch of vi'lets ſpread : 

Yet for this orange-bow'r ſure Jove would now 

Forſake his heav'nly queen and Idas brow, 


Trin. Hall. 


Part of the firſt CanTo of HUDI BRAS 
Tranſlated into LATIN Do GGREL, 


When civil dudgeon firſt grew high, 
And men fell out they knew not why, &c, 


UM arfit civica phreneſis, 
Pacis hominibus pertzſis ; 
Nec cuiquam nota fuit . cauſa, 
Tam dira quæ produxit auſa; 
Cum triſtes iræ, & furores, 
Multum elicerent cruoris; 
Et, velut qui ſunt mente capti, 
Præ mero ire parum apti; 
Sic hi pugnabant, dum pro more 
Religio cuique eſt in ore; 


+ How. Iliad. L. xiv. V. 347- 


Hane coluit quiſque nomen tenus, _ 

Sed nemo novit quodnam genus 

Cum præco alta e teſtudine, 

Aurità ſtante multitudine, 

Hanc dedit exhortationem, 

Ut foveant ſeditionem; 

Et manu tuſum eceleſiaſtica 

Pulvinar movit vi elaſtica: 

Tunc ivit foras noſter Heros, 

Ut vinceret gigantes feros. 
Aſpectum fi quis obſervaret, 

Hunc florem equitum juraret; 

Nam nuſquam genu flexum dedit, 

Niſi cum titulum accepit ; 

Nec ictum qui tulit mente, 

Niſi ab honorario ente. 

Duplicem ſcivit uſum chartæ, 

Tanta, ut nullus alter, arte, 

Mercurio doctus tam, quam Marte. 

Clarus in bello, in pace quoque, 

Et jure Cæſar ex utroque. 

(Sic victum ſorices, ut ferunt, 

Utroque elemento quærunt) 

Sed multus author litem gerat, 

An fortior, an prudentior erat, 

Hi illud, illi hoc defendant; 

Sed, licet acriter contendant, 

Tam parva fuit differentia, 

Vix, & ne vix vicit prudentia. 

Hine habuerunt illum multi 

Aptum perfungi vice ſtulti. 

Nam ſic MonTAaGNnvus vacans otio, 

Omnique liber a negotio, 

Dum luſit molliter cum fele, 

Fudiſſe fertur hoc querelæ; 
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4 Quis ſeit, quin felis hæc {proh'i Fiohus IF 
Si putat, putat quod ſum alinus.” 2 
Sed quid mehercule c&niſeret, 725 . 2H; 2 8 
VDyraſenem noſtrum fi videret, . 1 
2 (Nam fic ſe noſter el, 
In martem ſiquis provocavit) . | | 
Sed fic qui putant, putant mas, 1 J = 
Nam noſter erat nihil tale. 1 2 
- Quid, fi ingenio fuit lautus, 5 | 
De uſu fuit perquam caiitus. 
Perrard quidem ſecufn ferat, 
Nam metuit, ne forſan terat, 
Sic multi pictas induunt veſtes, 
Nonniſi in diebus feſtis. 


The cnorce Divers at th; Cy de Gates in Maiden 
Lane are deſired to tranſlate the Ang lines for the bene- 
fit of the Widow. _ 
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EPIGRAMMA. 5 rp 0 


Soma teneræ kudens duo baſia * apmphe: 
Non impune tuli; me mihi ſurripuit. 


Nec luſiſſe piget, ſed talem incidere ludum; 
Plus luſiſſe py. 3 aan gs. 
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MONTHLY MISCELLANY: 


MMCTEAFEMEME NEE ECCILTIVEDY 


WIT and BEAUTY. Az ALiizGony. 
 Humbly addief'd to the LADIES of Great-Britain. | 


tn allegory ſhould be like a veil over a beautiful face, fe fin and 


tranſparent as to fbew the very charms it covers. p 
OPE. 


that infancy of a which the poets Shave yled the 
golden age; when every meadow wore 2 perpetual ver- 
dure, and honey dropped from every oak; when the lan- 
guage of each ſwain was conſtancy and love, and the eyes of 
his ſhepherdeſs ſpoke nothing but compliance; when, like the 
trees under which they ſat, the bloſſoms of benevolence bud- 
ded i in all their looks, and at the ſame time the fruits of it 
tipened in all their actions; the Gods themſelves would often 
L 2 eondeſcend 
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condeſcend to viſit the earth, and ſhare with mankind that 

happineſs which they gau them. Aro men would have 

thought it no puniſhment to tend an of f ADMETUS, 
would VunrcaA fl heaven, 

i 5 — 100 15 — One — je 2 


former of theſe deities was;wandering thro' Cyprus, he met by 
chance with the Goddeſs of the place ; when, the ſeaſon and 


the ry udn with Joye, he elpquently urged his 
amdroùs ſuit. She, . no e e * latter, 


heard him not undelighted; and, as ſhe was utterly unac- 
quainted with " 128 an an and ye ch of the 


to 3 ae 


94 . er ing | 3A 
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The fruits of this [interview were two. girls; the eldeſt of 


Whom, inheriting the cir ut htlineſs and ſenſe of 
APOLLO, was called Wir e youngeſt grew up, 


the reſemblance. ſhe bore to Venus was ſo ſtriking, that it 
was difficult to diſtinguiſh them; and her bloom was ſo freſh, 


her complexion ſ ſo clear, and all her features ſo completely te. 


gular, that in a full afſembly of the Gods i it was unanimouſly 
agreed to call her BEAUTY. After what has been ſaid, it 
may be needleſs to add, that Wir was the father's favourite, 
and BzavTy the mother's. WIr by her. ready jokes and 
innocent pleafantry would freque ntly extort a ſmile from 
Jvrirx himſelf; not but chat ſhe would ſometimes care- 
leſsly play with her father's arrows, to the no.ſmall hazard of 

wounding herſelf and thofe that were near her. This Joined 

to a miſchievous diſpoſition, made her narrowly watched 
| her parents, and VENus was often obliged to confine her to 
her own dreſſing room; which however was no great puniſh- 
ment to her, as ſhe there enjoyed the company of Be AUTY, 
theſe ſiſters being no leſs twins by inclination than by birth: 


for i it was obſerved that BEAUTY Was always moſt en 
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ieh to grea reateſt advantage, when Wir was by; Ne 
Wir herſelf dean ber pleatantry much more baue, when 
it Was uttered in the preſence of Bx Aug Y, "The latter (as 
we hinted before) was always in Waiting at her mothers toi- 
let, as none of her attendants were ſo ſkill'd i in the faſhions, 0 or 
knew ſo well what head-dreſs ſuited her beſt, or where A 
patch would 'be moſt becoming. | Wir, on the contrary) 
Was ſo entirely i ignorant of all theſe . as ſometimes 
to appear in a gown of her great-grandmother Cy BELE” 53 
was in ſhort a very oven, and had ſo little regard to the fe- 
male minutiæ or delicacies of dreſs, that Venus uſed often to 
tell her, NAT URE had miſtaken her ſex. | 

Thus Bx AUT v and Wir led for many years a life 5 tran- 
quillity : and happineſs among the God's 3 not but that ſome- 
times the C of a mortal would induce them to v viſit the 
earth. But at ft k BEAurr , grew ſo vai in n and conceited of 
er own 8 | 8, 20 ; openly t to jeer at 1 other Goddeſſes, 
and once proceeded to far as to all Diana a bomely prude. 
Wir too was fo flippant with her tongue, as to tranſgreſs the 
bounds which PaLLAs (who bad taken A fort of fancy t. to the 
Air) had often preſcribed. her z. nor was | the a ſcrupulous 
ſeryer of truth, deing prevailed on by. 2 female | friend c 
SLANDER, to inſinuate to J UPITER an - unlike] y | ſtory of a 


4 


blind Grzcian (in reality a lant o of her own). ho, the 
told d him, was intimate with. 1 85 70 Musss. id _ 7 


s 2 1 1 


Fomplaints, of this kind being daily made he, at Jength ba- 
ailbed them both from Oly e 1 
Being ſentenced to dwell for ever on the earth, — they 
Fee about, uncertain where they ſhould ſettle. ” il, 
ro ſome miſunderſtanding, the ſiſters parted, Wir lived 
for ſome time very happily in Greece, till the fruitfulneſs of 
the ſoil and mildneſs of the climate invited her over to /taly. 
There too ſhe dwelt, ſtill pleaſed and pleaſing, 'til the ir- 
ruption of the Goth and the deſire of ſeeing her ſiſter obliged 


der to remove. Aſter travelling long in ſearch of BzauTy, 
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the arrived at an ISLAND Id THE NozTH, where, agree- 
ably to her wiſhes, at length ſhe found her, She found her 
indeed, but in a ſituation ſhe by no means approved of, fur- 


rounded by a crowd of admirers ;, and being taken with a 
ſplendid outſide, of all the addreſſes ſhe ſeemed moſt to en- 


courage thoſe of a glittering coxcomb, called WeALTH. In 
ſpite of her fi ſter's remonſtrances, ſhe married him. But 
tho they were as unhappy as WIr had foreſeen they would 
be, yet, as they had a numerous progeny, ſhe conſented to 
undertake the care of the ſons, while BEAUTY had an eye 
to the education of the daughters. But ſhe, being defirous 
of marrying them to ſome ſons that WAL Tu had by his 
former wife Vanity, attended only to their dreſs, their 
ſhape, and their air, and withal grew fo fond of them that 
they would certainly have been ſpoll'd, if ſhe had not prevail- 
ed on her ſiſter to undertake their management too. She, 
leaving to BeAuTy their outward accompliſhments, applied 
herſelf to the improvement of their minds; to BeaurTy they 
owed their natural endowments, to WIr their acquired ones; 
to the former they were indebted for the ſymmetry of their 
features, to the latter (afliſted by PALLAS) for the delicacy 
of their taſtes. And even in their old age, when their mo- 
ther had entirely” abandoned them, WIr ſtill continued to 
render them amĩable by the help of her handmaid, Goop- 
HUMOUR, who ſmoothed every wrinkle,” 'diffufed over their 
faces a youthful bloom, and made them beloved, even in the 
decline of life, for ſweetneſs of temper and affability of man- 
Nerdy qt one” 1 Ro r r and innocent min. 
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IL E T TE R VIL in in Ahe, of Rex10108, 


[The daga continued from Number IX. ] 


N contradiction to what has been faid it will probably be 
urged, that we have 8 principle of right, as well as one of 


{elf-love, implanted in our nature, and growing up together 


with it; a moral ſenſe or conſcience, which we cannot violate 
or go againſt, without great remorſe and compunction, that 
is, without being ſelf· condemn d. This cauſes us to approve 
virtuous actions and characters, and to diſapprove the contrary 
independently on all conſideration of their being means of 
happineſs and miſery to us; approbation and diſapprobation 
ever imply pleaſure and pain, complacency and diſſatisfaction, 


in thoſe who are the ſubjects of them, This then is an in- 
tended ſeaſonable check upon the other part of our nature, and 


will neceſſarily prevent any ſuch exceſſes as have been com- 
plain d of and deſcanted on above. In giving an anſwer to 
this objection one is naturally led to enquire into the nature 
and origin of the human appetites. But tho ſuch an enquiry, 
when properly. begun, and judicieuſly proſecuted, will re- 
moye this and every other objection — can be brought, yet 
k.it not proper to be now entered upon. I therefore chooſe 
to conſider it in ſome future ſeperato letters, deſiring the reader 
would now give credit to what I hope ſhall be then demon- 


ſtrated to his ſatisfaction, viz. that this moral ſentiment or 


feeling is of our own creating and faſhioning, generally be- 
got or grounded upon the notion of an all- obſerving Deity, 
who obliges to ſuch particular actions as hy frequent repetiti- 
ons will, with the concurrence of other cauſes, produce the 
above-mention'd taſte or diſpoſition, which moſt, forgetting 
how it was firſt acquired, are apt to look upon as the neceſſary 
and immediate effect of our conftitution, or a part of it, 
Conſequently this ſenſe will be but imperfectly generated, if 
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the belief of a God has not obtain'd an eſtabliſhment i in the 
world : and all arguments drawn from, or objectibns ug 
upon, its ſuppos'd innateneſs are manifeſtly inconcluſive, and 
what will never bear the teſt of a ſtrict and impattia] ſcrutiny, 
But granting the benevolent diſpotion to be natural, hy 
conſequeritly univerſal, we müft cochide the fame of al the 
other appetites man is poſſeſs de of, which as they ate ſtronger 
or weaker will be more or leſs craving and importunate for 
their reſpective objects. Therefore to fuppdſe mankind is 
much under 'the'influence bf the benevolent principle'as they 
are of thoſe which ſtand oppdſell ts it, we are oblig'd to make 
a further ſuppoſition', viz. that it is fiot only of equal frength 
and efficacy with every other appetite” of the contrary ſort, but 
likewiſe exceeds all the reſt in the means of gratifi tion, 4 
as they ſurpaſs it in number, 1. F. as thoſe other do 
Both which ſuppbfitions "are cbitrary to what We every 74 
ſee and feel. If we coblly and alſpamonately ſurvey the adi- 
ons of the body of 72 (und from Maler Gur eſtimate, 
if we would haye a right one, muſt be taken) we ſhall find 
this principle grently o r-m tch'4'by thoſe of a contrary ten- 
dency; its effects on ſome are ſcarce diſcernible, and when _ 
<mpar'd with otlter acting appetites it operates very feebly O 
and languidly; and in thebeſtof meh Itĩs ſcarce ſuffelent, eveh 
with the additional aid of religion, to keep them conſtattly N 
Within the boundaries of virtue. What then could it do, or JL 
What in reaſoh is to "Be 'Expetted'from” it; without the a[- : 
fiſtarice of this powerful ally? But, without injuring truth, W Tra 
may ſafely affirm, chat the human mind, upon enquiry into 
its nature, and mafiner of Picking up its preſent furniture, 
Wil- appeur to be as much à mere '7aſe table, in reſpect of 
ee uffections, 28 i is bakery "REG to expend truths. | 


ö This and the 3 Ae were ated fo Sem ah 1 
Fulneſs, in en On? 4 og e. to fhew the verlief 
"I; religion. * 
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'O ME kiftorians relate, te the people of Ken, Þ by, 


ſurprizing Wi IIA the Conquaron in his 
with boughs in their hands, which made them appear at 4 
liftance like a moving foreſt, extorted ſome conceffions from 
that prince. However, as WILLIAM of Porrizns makes no 
mention of this event, Rarix ſuſpects it to be fabulous. 
But as WII LIAM of Porrizxs was a foreignerz and had 
probably no great regard for the Engliſh nation, as is ® partly 
ilowed by RAPIN himſelf, why might he not deſignedly 
paſs over in ſilence the abovemention'd adventure, as in ſo 
reſpeA glorious to them, and (in his opinion, tho not in 
reality) diſadvantaggous to his hero? Be that as it will; ſince 
the Kentiſh men even at this day enjoy ſome extraordinary 
privileges, peculiar to themſelves, and aſcribe their enjoyment 


of them to the preceding m emprahle event, the account of it 
handed down to us =. not to be entirely without founda- 


tion; and therefore. the following ſpeech. of STIGAND. cannot 


bed together e een eee 
Mis. STI? i 
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NGeurunt, fil, dux inch, Cami, amiel &, tus 
ditioni pat ſi æquiſſimis eorum P0STULATIS. 


canceſſeris.; ut qui. libertatem a majoribus acceptam & leges 
& conſuetudines patrins retinere CONTENDUNT,. nec in 


* 


« Hite a Angler, Regia Thoyras, tom, i. 
lv. vi. p. 27. N e apun The 57 Ha ap hae] 


fervitutems 
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ſervitutem inexpertam redigi, aut nova jura tolerate 
* VOLUNT regiam enim poteſtatem, non 9 fer 
poſſunt. 

. Illibatique itaque libertate, reſervatiſque 5 
buſque priſtinis, recipe Cantios, non Hun, ſed fide & amore 
in te affectos ſubditos. 

Sin libertatem umge- immunitatem auferre niters 
| ung & vitam auferes. . 

Malint enim in certo marte tecum dimicare, & ſub 
certis hoſtibus i in acie ſuceumbere, quan in foro ſub incertis 
legibus. . 3 

Nam quamquam cateri an Angli ien. Paſint 
Canrzonum, tamen propria eſt LIBERTAS. 


The Genuine SPEECH 27 STI G AND 
At the Head of the Men of KENT, 
' To WILLIAM the conQueron 


you are drafted; iluſtrious general, by the men of 
Kent, who are ready to ſubmit to your government, 


provided you ſhall make proper conceſſions to their moſt 
Equitable |, demands,' being ſuch ſort of men as are deter- 
mined to retain that liberty they have received from their 
anceſtors, together with the laws and cuſtoms of their 
country; neither WILL they be reduced to a tate of fervi- 
tude, which they never experienced, or endute a new le- 
giſlature; for they can bear with a ral, but not a un- 
nical authority. | 

Wich their liberty therefore unaſſailed, and their ancient 
wt abies them, receive the men of Kent, 
not as a. parcel of . has . attach d to you in 
loyalty and love. c 

But if you ſhall attempt to dee FOE of their free- 
dom and the immunity of their laws, Wy ſhall deprive them 
of their lives alſo. | * 


NY 


| Por they had rather engage ; with you in a ati bat- 
te, and fall under certain enemies, than in 1 
tice under uncertain laws. 

For tho the reſt of the Engliſh can ſuffer flavery,, 
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The Petition of Joun Jonzs, E 
od Ten and Cordwainer, 150 


HAT your petitioner hath bred up a family of ſeven 
children; fix whereof are daughters, and lived in cre- 
dit and reputation in this city, paying and diſcharging all juſt 
debts, till your ladyſhips thought proper to introduce the cuſ- 
tom of wearing theſe enormous hoops; and ſince that time your 
poor petitioner hath been ſo reduced; that his goods, houſe- 
hold furniture, and utenfils of trade, even to his end and hig 
aul, have been ſeiz'd by his landlord for rent, and he himſelf 
deprived of the common benefit of breathing the freſli air for 
ſome months paſt, except on a funday. ' And the cauſe of 
theſe many and great hardſhips, may it pleaſe your lady. 
ſhips, is center'd in the ſeven abominable hoops which your 
poor petitioner, for the ſake of peace and quietneſs, hath been 
obliged to maintain: for every fafhioh broach'd at St. Famyt's 

flies like ill fame round the iſland, with incredible ſpeed. 

It has been my cuſtom to give my wife (or rather her 
cuſtom to demand of me) once à year a gown and petti- 
coat of a ſilk of twenty ſhillings a yard value, for chat, ] 
think, is the price of what you wear at St. Famess : (how- 
ever if yours ſhould be more, I beg it may be kept a ſecret 
from her) now, ladies, "before theſe hoops came in vogue, 
| ware *. of ſuch ſilk was ſufficient for a gown and petti- 
| Aaa coat z 
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coat; but ſince they have been in faſhion, ſhe has always 


had twenty-two, which is ten nn And, may i 
pleaſe your . ps to obſerve, it wou 
0 Jos the L ﬆ 4 ſuppoſe 
Ten yards of ſilk extraordinary, at twenty _ year Ex 

lings per yard, is — 10 0 0 
And, Ti. 
Len yards a piece for each of my fix daher | ſurrou 
(for they are now grown as big as their mother, tance, 
and ſhe will have them cloath'd in the ſame ſtreets 
manner) makes ſixty yards at twenty ſhillings in Lon 
per yard, which is L 60 0 9 ance, 
And again, make 
Before theſe hoops were in faſhion, no aprons | each, 
were worn, or if at any time a lady did put on even 


one, it was very ſmall. I am therefore to reckon 


forty ſhillings a piece exti e W ſeven 
aprons, which is 


14 0 0 
And then, 6 
Gowns, petticoats and aprons, as well as under- 
petticoats and ſtockings, are ſooner wore out 
with hoops than without them; for which I 


may reaſonably reckon thirty n to each 
os which- is — 10 10 0 


And beſides, ö 

Il am to conſider the caſualties which will ariſe 

from large hoops banging againſt new. painted 

_ poſts, chimny-ſweepers ſacks, ſhoe-blackers ſtools 
and bruſhes, lamp-lighters oil kettles, &c. &c. at 
forty ſhillings each (for ſilks, when ſtain'd and 

dirty, muſt be ſcower d) and ſeven times forty ſhil- 

| lings is 


14 0 0 
And let it be remember d, that | 
Formerly a woman's time was of ſome value 
ta a man in trade, and I am ſure a great deal of 
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1 Þ Brought over 108 10 0 

ume is waſted on account of theſe hoops, which 

it would be an ill compliment to the fair ſex to 

ſuppoſe of leſs value than twenty n per 

year each, and thatis  —— 
And, | * 2 

'Tis impoſſible either for madam or miſs, when 

ſurrounded with a huge hoop, to walk any diſ- 8 

tance, unleſs the weather be very fair, and the 5 | 

ſtreets extremely clean, which ſo ſeldom happens i 

in Londan, that I can't (conſidering our acquaint- 

ance, and the number of viſits we have had to 

make) reckon leſs than three pounds per annum 

each, for coaches, chairs, Kc. and three times 

ſeren is — — 21 0 0 
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_ IF 136 10 0 


I might here alſo reckon the ſpolling my own 1 3 0 5 8 
| walking with my wife, or daughters ; for with theſe great. 
| hoops a man is always thruſt againſt the poſts, or into the 
kennel ; but as this only happen'd when I had my liberty, 
and could walk abroad with ſafety, I ſhall omit that in the 
4M account; for I would not have any thing appear like an ex- 
aggeration : beſides, ladies, upon caſting up the other arti-' 
cles, which are no more than what are common and confe- 
quent to the hoops, you'll find the annual ſum of 136 J. 10's, 
a ſum too large to be expected from a manufacturer of 
boots and ſhoes! by 
My creditors, when provoked, have 10 ery a, — 
don't you marry your daughters? Why ſo I would, if I could; 
o but I cart. What young fellow in his ſenſes, do you think, 
would marry a girl trick'd out in this manner, who has not. 
a penny to ſupport it ? 
For heaven's fake, ladies, or Gas my ſake, or (if Weichen ba 
57 1 theſe will prevail) fox the ſake of your own ſex, drop this 
0 0 TY _ ridiculous 
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ridiculous aden, for while a man ſees he i is to be at ſuch 
expence, twill be impoſſible for. me to get my daughters dif. 


9 


pos d of, and they, you muſt imagine, tho? citizens, want 
huſbands as well as you ladies at court. 


Ladies, I humbly rely on your great goodneſs and mer- 
cy, and reſt aſſur'd that your ſoftneſs, ſweetneſs, clemen- 
cy, and good nature will induce you to weigh well and con- 
ſider, and pity a poor old man's misfoxtunes, and remove the 
immediate cauſe of his ruin. | 


And your poor petitioner, as in duty 1 
Shall for ever pray, &c. 


P. S. To my petition it may perhaps be objected, that 
large hoops and other extravagancies of this kind encourage 
trade. But J ſay, no, ladies, no; and to juſtify this truth, 
I ſhall produce the certificates of ſome conſiderable traders 
in and about London, which, I doubt not, will weigh with 
your wildom, OE een 


E whoſe names are hereunto ſubſcribed do certify, 
' that tho', upon examining our reſpective books, it ap- 
pears, that we have ſold twice the quantity of goods ſince 
— the large hoop came in vogue that we did before, yet, to 

dur great misfortune and mortification, it alſo appears, that 
we have not cleared ſo much money as when our trade was 
not half ſo conſiderable. And this we apprehend is due and 
owing to the great number of bad debts which we have con- 
tracted. And the cauſe of theſe bad debts we alſo apprehend 
is owing to the extravagancy of the times. And we do agree, 
and allow, and acknowledge, and lay it down as @ maxim, 
that tis better for us, and more to our emolument and ad- 
vantage, to fell . 
® paid ready money for it, than to ſel}, twenty - two * 


Ter IAF LES 3 75 


T7 tat are employgy about bulineſſe lies in this, that they 
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the ſame filk and never be paid at all. Wherefore we hope: 
your ladyſhips will in your abundant * 
Uo into your conſideration. 


J. Sramy, © 
L 9 erieer, 
11 | S8. Tennincs, (| 
R. Groves, 


| HE chore cath is as wt ml. 
acknowledge, agree, and allow the above maxim to be 


orthodox, juſt, and good; and we do alſo pray for redreſs. + 


o R. GoLpinG, 
* J. Kin. pi 
5 'T; Twourson, | 
S mT 
The PROTECTOR's ADVICE 
7 ALGERNON SIDN RN. 


municated by Dr. RAWLIN $O N. 


(HE following curious anecdote was found indorſed 
ona paper lign'd Ale. SIDNEY. 


| The Prorzeron's | advice — I went from 
Him to the king of Sweden Poland; which I uri 
;_ his own dickating, Wi e ee 


Fnkale is bis mn hand, 


4 8550 you would not miſcarry in this buſineſs know firſt 
chat all publique buſineſſes, and private too, proſper and ſuce 


| <eed only as God is pleaſed to determine them, 


_ that 
And —— therefore the greateſt 


wiſdom in them 


ſeek 


* 


” - 4; 
* 
oy 
* 4 
o . ” 
* 1 
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ſeek to be 1 God, which noe man bs, but by 
Jeſus Chriſt. 


III. That there be a deniall of —_ 3 POL and 


that worke be undertaken with humility and meekneſs of 
ſpirit, and that one be ſwift to heare, and ſlow to Toney 


well underſtanding before he anſwer. 8 
5 
IV. That a man in his converſations, as he would havg, 


4 blefling, abſtaine from all manner of evil, and doe coꝑ· : 


ſtantly, with all earneſtneſs and truth of heart, crye to God 


for a bleſſing, ſeeing he diſpoſes the iflue of all buſineſſes as 
he pleaſes. 


£ * 


4 altes in SHAKESPEARE corrected 


The objett, and the pleaſure of mine eyes, 
enk Helena. To her, my lord. 
Was I betrothed ere J Hermia Jaw ; * 
But LIXR A s ICE NESS did I loath this fad; 
. Yet. As IN HEALTH come to my natural ae, 
No do 1 wiſh if, lve it, long for it. * 


E MipsUMMER NICH T's DREAM. Act iv. Scene 2. 


x 5 4 „ $553 42 "Ks TED | 4 
DEMETRIUS in the beginning of this play is repreſented 


45 entirely devoted to HELENA ; but by the charms of 


fairies he is made to flight his former love, and to be as 
much enamour'd of HERMIA. Theſe charms being re- 
moved, he returns to his former miſtreſs, as we learn by his 
| declaration | in the above-quoted ſpeech. But the latter part 
is certainly corrupt; the alluſia is plainly to a ſick man's - 


petite being depraved, and therefore lathing that very food which 
in health he was fand of. We muſt therefore undoubtedly "y | 


— . death this food; | 1 $f 


: 2," 
7 * 


itt as in health can t my natural taſte, &c. 25 


an 
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| That is, like as I were in fickneſs did I bath, bee. 


This will preſerve the alluſion, which is otherwiſe de- 
ſtroyed. Indeed it is little better than nonſenſe to make 
DemETRIUs ſay, (as all the editions have hitherto done) 
that he loathed the food like as he loathed a fickneſs ; nor can 
any other conſtruction be put on the paſſage, as it now m_ 
ine what will be forc'd and unnatural. + 


To the 8 T UDENT: 
STR, 


8 we have never had any particular account of the 
| Pietra di Cobra publiſh'd in our language, the follow- 
ing detail of the wonderful virtues of that celebrated ſtone 
cannot. prove unacceptable to your curious readers. That 
ſome of the ſalutary qualities there aſcribed to it are real, 
and not imaginary, I myſelf have had ocular demon- 
ſtration; and have alſo been aſſured by Sig. TIBERIO 
Scala, & very ſkilful and eminent apothecary in :Leghorn, 
who had a moſt noble collection of natural curioſities, from 
his own knowledge and experience, that ſeveral others of 
them might be abſolutely depended upon. Sig. T1BERIO died 
in the year 1733, and what became of the abovementioned 
collection, I never was yet informed. But as this ſtone. j 

doubtleſs to be met with in ſeveral of our Engliþ repoſito- 
Ties of natural tarities, and may poſſibly be hereafter intro 
' duced into many others; it may not be improper for the 
owgers of thoſe collections to know what a treaſure they 
are in poſſeſſion of, Beſides, the following little piece may 
be juſtly conſidered as an additional, and even moſt curious, 
"article in natural hiſtory, hitherto omitted by all our Engliſs 
naturgliſts. But I ſhall not offer any thing farther, by 


way of | apology for Ong you the enclos d; but only beg 
| | "= 3 leaxe 


weiß 


Y * * : [3 a. ne Ds ads $a» © 2 Yo nenn 
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le 66 ie you, t ven üre it Irre ue nale whe 


ö , pleaſe, and that I am, with great truth, 
81K. 


Sept. 24. 1750. PHV SIC US. 


The wonderful VI xruxs of the STONE calbd 
La PIETRA DI COBRA. 


Hs ſtone, call'd by the talians, La PrRTRA nr 
Copr A, and by the Portugueſe La PIEDRA DE Conra, 

is the produce of ſeveral parts of the Ea/? Indies, and parti- 
cularly of the province of Quamſi, or Quang fr, in China, 
In thoſe countries there is found a ſpecies of moſt venemous 
ſerpents, denominated, from. the hair growing on their heads 


by the 7alan miſſionaries, ſerpi capelluti, i. e. hairy fſerpents, 
Theſe creatures are taken in great numbers by the hermits, 


or anchorets, called Jagues, who are a ſort of prieſts, or phi- 
loſophers, held in the higheſt veneration and eſtcem by the 
idolatrous nations ſettled in thoſe diſtant regions. In the head 
of this animal grows that celebrated ſtone, ſome of whoſe 
excellent virtues we ſhall here beg leave to enumerate, 


The PIR TRA DI CokRA is for the moſt part of a blackiſh 


colour, tho ſometimes it is interſpers'd with cinericious, aſh 
colour'd, or pale grayiſh ſpots. In order to know whether it 
de genuine or not, it is to be applied to the lip; and if it 
ſticks pretty any to that part, =. ms be pronounced un- 
1. If this | be applied to the Fra, or wound, 
made by the bite of any venemous animal, it will immediate- 
ly adhere to that wound fo cloſely as not to be very eaſily ſe- 
parated from it; and, gfeer it hay imbibed the poiſan, * 5 
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itlelf fall off from the part affected, and leave it perfectly cured! 
After it has thus diſengaged itſelf, it muſt be thrown into 
ſome wine, water or milk, where it will ſoon diſcharge all 


the poiſon imbibed; and, after it has been thoroughly waſhed, 
may be reſerved for another occaſion. | : 


2, Ik the pain till continues in. the woutided part, after the 
ſtone falls from it, which ſometimes Happens, the ſame ſtone, 
after having been thoroughly cleanſed, as before directed, muſt 
be again applied to that part. And this muſt be repeated, after 


the proper diſcharges made into milk, water, or wine, in the 


manner above mentioned, till the ſtone will, no longer ſtick 
to the part affected. When this happens, the pain will be 
intirely removed; for che ſtone will not fail adhering to the 
wound, or puncture, as long as any poiſon remains. 


3. If the wound, or punddare, ſhould happen to be ex- 


tremely ſmall, or quite cloſed up, it muſt be opened with the 


point of a penknife, bodkin, or ſome ſuch like inſtrument; 
that the ſtone may attract the more ſtrongly, and conſequently 
ſuck out the malignant matter the ſooner. has 


th This invaluable ſtone cures the bite of a mad dog, A 


viper, a ſcorpion, a ſpider, a waſp, or any other venemous 
animal, in a very ſhort time. 


F. It likewiſe immediately heals all Erofulwn eruptions, 
peſtilential bubo's, malignant humours, and all ſimilar diſ- 
orders ; but a ſmall inciſion muſt be firſt made, that it may 
the more effectually and expeditiouſſy imbibe the morbikic 
matter r occafioning them: 1 


6. If the 8 Di Conra be pul yet d, and drunk 
either in a little wine, or water, it certainly expels the poiſon 
introduced into the more noble and interior parts of the 
Bb * | Ws, 


* 
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body, the aß any of che We vebemdus mi- 


3 It has likewiſe been vel, with good ſucceſs, for the 
cure of ulcers, wounds, and other inward diſorders occa- 
ſioned by the venereal diſtemper. But it has been obſerved 
to be the moſt efficacious i in ſtrengthening the yard, when 
by weakneſs of nature it has been render'd incapable of an 
erection, a ſmall inciſion being firſt made on the glans, that 


the ſtone may be thereby enabled to exert itſelf with the 
greater vigour, 7 


8. All kinds of Fvellings mA tumours, Suede by the 
pricking' of thorns, or a concourſe of the moſt malignant 
humours, are cured by the TIRE es e g of * 
ſtone, in the manner above ae 


nokia ſome bone ne puleein d ö 
N erupti 1 


10. It has likewiſe been found to 10 a ſovereign remedy 
for the bite of a tarantula, in an incredible ſhort time. Ma- 
ny people in Puglia, or Apulia, a province of the kingdom 
of Naples, have lately experienced this, and been immedi- 
ately delivered by our ſtone from the 1 pain cauſed by 
the poiſon of that animal. 1 


2 


11. Tis to be e obſerved, that after the ſtone has diſen- 
gaged itſelf from the wounded part, it is to be put into 
warm milk, water, or wine, and fuffered to remain there 
for the ſpace of three or four hours, according to the quality 
of the poiſon to be diſcharged ; that it may, by this means, 
be thoroughly waſhed and cleanfed. As for the milk, water, 
or wine impregnated with the poiſonous matter, it muſt be 
immediately thrown away ; leſt any creature, by drinking it, 
ſhould be deſtroyed, or greatly hurt, according to the Hoxious 


quality of the venom imbibed by the tone. * 
12. 


* 


good for all woun 
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12. As ſoon as the Indians and Chineſe find themſelves at- 
tacked by a malignant fever, or any other acute violent dif- 
temper, they preſently make an incifion in ſome part of the 


body ; and, upon the application of the PETRA DI Con 
thereto, they ſoon recover their former health. | 


13. In fine, the virtues of this ineflimable ſtone are in- 
finite, and therefore cannot be enumerated here. But, for 
a fuller account of them, our curious readers may have re- 
courſe to the Fathers ATHANASIUs KIRCHER, MICHAEL 
Boim, VALENTINE STANZEL, and Gius ETER PrE- 
TRUCCI,: Who have ſavoured the learned world with copious 
deſcriptions of them. Many ſurprizing experiments have been 
made of the ſingular efficacy of this ſtone, in Aja, Mn 
| Europe, and particularly | in fray, | 


Done from the Italian * publiſh'd at Rios, _ 
Foligno, by NicoLd CAMPITELLI, in 1732. 


A new Sysrew of CASTLE-BUILDING. 


CHAP. IV. | 
Of the ſervice CAsSTLE-BUILDING it to geniuſes, and the 
advantages of an ideal above a real eftate. 


'T is uſual to compliment ſuch young gentlemen, who 
have ſpent their health and fortunes in riotous living, 
with the title of geniuſes ; not that it requires any very 
great underſtanding to be extravagant, (for prodigality is no 
more a ſcience, than it is à cardinal virtue) but becauſe ſuch 
is the courteſy of the kingdom, and the propriety of the 
language. Nov it is not to this ſort of geniuſes I am 
addrefling myſelf, who have no other virtues than their vices, 
but to men of real merit and good underſtandings, who have 
nevertheleſs Oy the fool, and brought upon themſelves that 
Bhd 2 worſt 


p " 8 
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worſt of diſeaſes, poverty, to which I would beg leave to 
apply the infallible; remedy. of CASTLR-BUIL DING. —I 
doubt not but every individual, who is capable of reading 
this book, has often met with the following moſt exquiſte 
lines, the moral of which can never be ſufficiently admired; 
and let me add the truth too, for if they had not been ly 
no one ever would ben ſeen this chapter. 


„ WEN HousE AND LAND IS GONE AND _ SPENT, 
« Trgn LEARNING 18 MOST EXCELLENT. 


Wes a man has made away with all his ee eſtate, 
tis high time to have recourſe to his mental one; and when 
he has ſold all his tenements made of periſhable brick and ſtone, 
he may have leiſure enough to build CAsTLEs IN THE Alt, 
whoſe nothingneſs will ſecure them from deſtruction. 

Beſides this, there are many and ſingular advantages, 
which an ideal eſtate has above a real one, too many indeed 
to be recounted; but ſome of the principal ones are as fol- 
lows. The pariſh and the parſon, tythes and taxes, tenants 
and repairs, wind and weather, murrains and lawyers are 
eternal incumbrances of wealth and IN DEPENDENCY. The 
villainy of ſtewards, the impudence of ſervants, the danger 
of riding in a coach, the precariouſneſs of life under the 

conduct of eminent phyſicians, and profuſeneſs of expen- 
ſive viands are inſurmountable objections to riches and 
honour. On the contrary, the ſpareſt diet, perpetual exer- 
ciſe, (unleſs the party be in priſon) no ſervants, no danglers, 
none of the inconveniences of fortune attend an ideal e- 


ſtate, which you may create, alter, or encreaſe, as and 


judgment, whim, or pleaſure prompts you. 

It muſt be own'd indeed, that meat, drink, ation and 
lodging are not always abſolutely unneceſſary, and are no 
parts of an ideal eſtate ; I therefore would adviſe my genius 
to ſecure thoſe, for while the imagination is link d to this 
muddy veſture of decay, as that moſt incomparable CAs TIE. 

| BUILDER, 


EE OW iu wana S =P 8 Po 


Bu1LDER, SHAKESPEARE, expreſſes it, ſhe muſt now and 
then condeſcend to * the carnali ity wh a en or 


mutton- chop. 
Moreover it is the opinion of end great men; that tha 


trifling requiſites of meat and drink are ſo many ſpurs to 
make men excel; the poorer a man is kept, the more he'll 


endeavour to merit the publick favour; and out of neceſſity 
(if not out of gratitude) muſt do ſomething for the common 
utility. [Thoſe therefore that encourage learning leaſt are 
in fact the greateſt M xcEnas's, upon which principle our 


N ty are all PoLLio's and MEssALA's, Leo's and 


SYDNEY's, and ſing 1 triumphe, WE LIVE IN AN Avu- 
GUSTAN AGE. 


CHIMARICUS CAnTABRIGIENSIS, 


On the duſt of STYLES. 


UR common b or, what amounts to the 
AZ fame thing, our writings, are the mark or charac- 
teriſtic of our ſouls : our paſſions, our humours, our incli- 
nations are expreſsly painted in our words: in ſhort, every 
one without thinking or deſign ſuits his ſtyle and manner of 
converſing to his natural diſpoſition. Hence ariſes the diffi- 
culty of diſguiſing our real ſentiments, and giving a contra- 
ry direction to our tongue, which is properly the index of our 
heart. But we may carry this matter yet further: we may 
not only learn the humours of a perſon from his ſtyle, but his 
very country. Every climate has a ftyle peculiar to itſelf: 
The Afiatics, whoſe imaginations are warm, fertile, and full 
of images, converſe by alluſions, by ſimilies, by metaphors, 
by allegories : their ſtyle is therefore dark and unintelligible 
to thoſe, whoſe imagination is leſs lively, and leſs quick. The 
more northern nations, who have leſs fire and think ſlowly, 
are much more ſimple in their ſentiments and expreſſions, It 
| 13 


1 
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jo well known, that the Spaniards, and the Ttalians an 


ifferent in their manner of compoſition ; nor would you 
expe to find the eaſy gaiety of a French critic in the labo- 
ious Dutch commentator. 

The ancient Rhetoricians divided the ſtyles, which people 
from different inclinations are induced to' make uſe of, into 
three claſſes, The firſt" is the Afiatie, lofty, founding, and 
magnificent: the natives of Aſia have ever been proud and 
_ ambitious : their life is a life of luxury and coſt ; their diſ- 
courſes therefore are images of their tempers, and their lan- 
guage is enrich'd with many vain ornaments, which minds of 
a more ſevere and ſerious caſt connot reliſh, The ſecond is 
the Attic ſtyle : the Athenians were more regular and corre& 
in their manner of living: they were therefore more exact, 
and, I may ſay too, more modeſt in their language. The 


third and laſt, is the Rhodian: the people of Rhodes had 


much ambition in their tempers, but their paſſions were 
equally inclined to the luxury of the ¶ſiatics, and the modeſty 
of the Athenians. This is expreſſed in their ſtyle, which keeps 
a due medium between the licentious extravagancy of the 
Aſiatic, and the reſerved cloſeneſs of the Attic. 

But the diverſity of ſtyles proceeds alſo from another cauſe, 
and that is, from the favourable prejudices we have entertain- 
ed of that particular manner in which we delight to ſpeak or 
write, When we have conceived a more than ordinary eſ- 
teem for any way of writing, we draw to ourſelves a model 
to which we endeavour to conform. The ſtyle that is in 
preſent uſe or faſhion is follow'd by every body; but a 
modes alter, and thoſe who have invented them, upon their 
becoming common, invent new ones to diſtinguiſh them- 
ſelves from the common, a perpetual change muſt enſue, and 
it thence happens, that every age has its particular modes. 
diſcerning criticks will from hence point out the very time in 
which an author wrote, from his manner only, By the 


| ſtyle of ach age we may alſo learn the inclinations of thoſe 
who 
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wholived in that age, as we can tell the country of a perſon 
very often from his pronounciation. Thus the ſtyle for the 
moſt part is cloſe, and auſtere, and without any ornament, 
in thoſe ages wherein the people were ſerious, and obſerved a 
regular way of living : for we find that luxury, during the irre- 
gular degeneracy of particular republicks, introduced itſelf in- 
to their languages, as well as their dreſs, their tables, and 
their Aden 


Mr. EpmunD SMiTH's Burleſque on bis own 
E D E on the Death of _ Focockx. 


Mer the ' death of the famous Dr. Pocockx, Mr. Jonk 
Urry, Student of Chrift Church, Oxford, prevailed on 
Mr. SMITH to write that excellent Ode, which is printed 
in his' works, and which wwe beg our readers to conſult, 
er the exquiſite humour of the following letter will be loft, 

At ſion as finiſÞ'd, Mr. SmiTHn ſent it to Mr. Urry 
with 1015 very droll epiftle. 


Puſculum hoc, * halberdarie ampliſſime, in lucem pro- 
ferre hactenus diſtuli, judicii tui acumen ſubveritus 
magis quim bipennis. Tandem aliquandò oden hanc ad 
te mitto ſublimem, teneram, flebilem, ſuavem, qualem de- 
mum divinus (fi muſis vacaret) ſeripſiſſet Gaſtrillus: adeò 
ſeilicet ſublimem, ut inter legendum dormire, adeò flebilem, 
ut ridere velis. Cujus elegantiam ut melius inſpicias, versus 
ordinem & materiam breviter retexam.— Ius. verſus de 
duobus præliis decantatis. 2us & zus de Lotharingio, cuni- 


* It is to bs noted, that Mr. Unn v bad enliſted himſelf in the 
Oxford regiment raiſed at the time of the Monmouth rebellion. 


culis 
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| culis ſubterraneis, ſaxis, ponto, hoſtibus, & Aſia. aus 1 


Fus de catenis, ſubibus uncis, draconibus, tigribus, & cro- 
codilis. bus. Jus. Zus. gus. de Gomorrha, de Babylone; 
Babele, & quodam domi ſuæ peregrino. Tous. aliquid de 
quodam Pocockio. I Ius. I Zus. de Syria, Solymä. I zus. 
14us. de Hoſea, & quercu, & de juvene quodam valde ſene. 
T5us. Ibus. de Etna, et quodmodo Ætna Pocockio fit vald> 
ſimilis. 17us. 18ys. de tuba, aſtro, umbra, flammis, rotis, 
Pocockio non negle&to.——Cztera de Xtianis, Ottomanis, 
Babyloniis, Arabibus, & graviſſimà agrorum melancholia ; de 
Cæſare, Glaveo, Neſtore, & miſerando juvenis cujuſdam 
fato, anno ætatis ſuæ centeſimo premature abrepti. Que 
omnia cùm accuratè expenderis, neceſſe eſt ut Oden hane 
meam admiranda plane veritate conſtare fatearis : cito ad 
Batavos proficiſcor lauro ab illis donandus : prius vero Pem- 
brochienſes voco ad certamen poeticum. Vale, 


Illuſtriſſima tua deoſculor crura, 


E. SMITH, 


ODE 


th 
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ODE wv JOHN PITT, E, 
Adviſing him to build a ORE EY on a Hir 
| that overlooks the SEA. 


By the late Mr. CnzisTopaurn PITT, 


ROM this tall promontory's brow 
You look majeſtic down, 

And ſee extended wide below 

Th' horizon all your own. 


With growing piles the vales are crown'd, 
Here hills peep over hills; 

There the vaſt ſky, and ſea profound 
Th' increaſing proſpect fills. 


Oh bid, my friend, a ſtructure riſe, 
And this huge round command; 
Then ſhall this little point compriſe 

The ocean and the land. 


Then you, like ol us, on high, 
From your aerial tow'r, 

Shall ſee ſecure the billows fly, 
And hear the whirlwinds roar, 


You with a ſmile their rage deſpiſe, 
Till ſome fad wreck appears, 

And call from your relenting eyes 
The ſ Amrein tears. 


Thus may you view wk proud delight, 
While winds the deep deform, 

("Till human woes your grief excite) 
All nature in a ſtorm. 


Se Majeſtic 
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Majeſtic, awful ſcene! when hutl'd, 
On ſuryes, ſurges riſe, 

And all the heaving watry world 
> \ Tumultuous mounts the ſkies. 


The ſeas and thunder roar by turns, 


By. turns the peals expire ; We 
The billows flaſh, and Ether burns (I 
With momentary fire. N. 
But lo! the furious tempeſts ceaſe 

The mighty rage ſubſides; See 
Old ocean huſh'd, in ſolemn peace, 8 
Has ſtill'd the murm'ring tides. * 
Spread wide abroad, the glaſſy plain, 

In various colours gay, Vet 
Reflects the glorious ſun again, Hs 

And doubly gilds the day. Th 

| J 


Th' Horizon glows from ſide to ſide, 
And flames with glancing Rays; 

The floating, trembling, ſilver tide, 
Is one continual blaze. | 


Your Eyes the proſpet now command, 
All uncontroul'd and free ; 

Fly like a thought from land to land, 
And dart from ſea to fea. 


Thus while above the clouds we ſit, 
And innocently gay 

Paſs in amuſements, wine, or wit, 
The ſultry hours away. 
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Sometimes, with pity, or diſdain, e 9 
In thought a glance we throw 
Down on the poor, the proud, the vain, 
In yonder world below. 


We ſee from this exalted ſeat 
(How ſhrunk, reduc'd, confin'd i) 
The little perſon of the great, 
As little as his mind. 


See there——amidſt the crouds our view 
Some ſcatter'd virtues ſtrike | 

But thoſe ſo throng d, and theſe ſo few, 
The world looks all alike. 


Yet thro* this cloud of human kind 
The TALBOTSs we ſurvey, 

The PiTTs, the YoRKs, the Sacxuns find, 
Who ſhine in open day. 


By the ſame, to the ſame, on the ſame. 


ER curious models as you rove 
The vales with piles to crown, 
And great PALLAD1o's plans improve 
With nobler of your own; 


O bid a ſtructure o'er the floods 
From this high mountain riſe, 
Where we may ſit enthron'd like Gods, 

And revel in the ſkies. 
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'Th' aſcend ing breeze at each repaſt 
_ Shall breathe an air divine, 


Give a new brightneſs to the taſte, 


New ſpirit to the wine. 


Or theſe low pleaſures we may quit 
For banquets more refin' d, 

The works of each immortal wit, * 
The lux'ry of the mind. 


PraTo, or BoyLE's, or NEwToN's page 
Our tow'ring thoughts ſhall raiſe, 

Or How's fire, or PiNDAR's rage, 
Or VircirL's lofty lays. 


Or with amuſive thoughts the ſea 


Shall entertain the mind, 
While we the rolling ſcene ſurvey, 
An emblem of mankind. 5 


Where, like ſworn foes, ſucceſſive all 
The furious ſurges run, 

To urge their predeceſſor's fall, 
Tho follow'd by their own. 


Where, like our moderns ſo profound, 
Engag'd in dark diſpute, 
The ſkuttles caſt their ink around, 
To puzzle the diſpute. 
Is! 9 1 
Where ſharks, like ſhrewd directors, thrive, 
Like lawyers, rob at will; 
Where flying-fiſh, like trimmers, live; 
Like ſoldiers, ſword-fiſh kill, | 
Where 
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Where on the leſs the greater feed, ' 
The tyrants of an hour, 

Till the huge royal whales ſucceed, 
And all at once devour. 


Thus in the moral world we now 
Too truly underſtand, . 

Each monſter of the ſea below 
Is match'd by one at land, 


HORACE, Opz XIV. Book ii. imitated, 
To M. NV. Eſq; 


EE, ſee, my friend, the fleeting years 
How ſwift they glide away; 

Nor virtue, piety, nor tears 

Their rapid courſe can ſtay. 


In vain we wiſh, in vain we crave 
T' extend our ſhort-liv'd doom; - 8 

Since die we muſt ; the king, the flave : 
Muſt fill alike the tomb. 


What tho' we ſhun the ſtormy ſea, 
Or autum's ſickly breath? 


What tho', where thundring cannons play, 
The coward ſculks from death? 


wy 
In vain——for death, a Tubtle foe, 
Purſues wherefe he flies ; 
And, where he leaſt expects the blow, 
In bed the daſtard dies. 
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'Then muſt we leave thoſe ſocial joys, 
Which form'd our bliſs before ; 
Our tender wife, our prattling boys, 
Muſt greet us then no more. 


Naked we left our parents womb, 
And naked muſt return; 


Cyprus alone ſhall grace our tomb, 
And deck it's owner's urn. 


While ſome new lord, with wanton mirth, 
Shall reap thoſe joys we leave; 

And, as we moulder into earth, 

* | Shall riot o'er our grave. 


Cx 


The LATIN EPIGRAM in our laſt tranſlated. 


Stole from ſweet GummiInG two kiſſes in play, 
| But ſhe from myſelf ſtole myſelf quite away ; 
A I grieve not I play'd, tho' ſo cruel the ſport ; 

= Pm more pleas'd with the play, than griev'd at the hurt. 


* 


. 3 


Imitation of the fixty- ſecond Ode of ANACREON. = 


Venvs, queen of ſmiles and joy, 
Thou faireſt regent of the K), 
And Love, that every boſom fires, * 
And HyMEN, warm with chaſte deſires, 
Of mutual bliſs the ſacred fence, 
Life's hope, and joy of innocence, 


2e 1 © < =” had 
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For you I wake the ſounding lyre, : 
'Tis you the amorous ſong inſpire, . 3 Dag 4 
Hot-glowing Love, with pureſt flame, | - 5 * 


Gay HyMEN, ſofter friendſhip's name, 
And Venus, laughter-loving dame. 
Haſte, happy youth, thy bliſs invade, 
And ſeize the blooming beauteous maid; 
The queen of loves has kindly ſhed 

Her choiceſt-influence on thy head: 

See, how the fair one, ſweetly coy, 

All ſoft confuſion, meets thy joy, 
Blooming as health, freſh as May-flow'rs, 
And bright as radiant noon-tide hours. 
Amidſt ten thouſand ſweets the Roſe 
In far ſuperior ſweetneſs grows 
Supreme MyRI1LLA's charms appear, 
Faireſt amidft ten thouſand fair ; 

In one bright blaze of beauty dreſt, 

Of all her ſex the Roſe confeſt. 


TE TUA, ME DELECTENT MEA 
In imitation of the ſeventh Ode of Ho RACE, Book I. 
Laudabunt * claram Rhodan, &c. 


E T mercenary ſouls, with endleſs pain, 

To poles the hop's precarious folidze train; 
Men of this taſte, thee (a) Farnham, hover round, 
Whoſe riſing turrets mitred lords have crown'd. 
Others Wintonia's ſtately ſtreets admire, 

Where the deep organ fills the ſounding quire. 
May the rough tar (S) at Portſmouth {till reſide, 
Where fervent toil reſounds on ev'ry fide : 


( a) Baccho Thebas. (b) Ermaris Corinihus. 


v 
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Or bleak Brighthelmſtone be the fiſher's joy, 

Where glitt ring ſholes his ſweeping nets employ. 
Some (c) Angleſey, the Druids iſle, detains ; 

And ſome admire the ſmooth Dorſetian plains : (4) 
(e) Oxonian halls deep-ſearching ſages praiſe ; 
*Squires at () New-Market only ſpend their days. 
For noiſe and ſhow the nymph has ever pray'd, 
And hopes her ſcene of life in (g) London laid : 
Thoſe Worlabam pleaſes, once the ſeat of kings; 
Theſe Baſing ſtote, whence PoPE's Loddona ſprings. 


Me far above the reſt (%) Selbournian ſcenes, 
Her pendent foreſts, and her mountain greens, 
Strike with delight : what tho' no boundleſs view 
Fades by degrees, till loſt in miſty blue? 
| Here nature hangs her ſloapy woods to ſight, 

Rills purl between, and dart a wavy light. 

Whilſt in full vigour this poor frame remains, 
Whilſt ſprightly youth flows fervent in theſe veins, 
Nor froſt, nor ſtorm impriſon me at home; 
Her hollow hangers ſhall the ſpaniel roam, 

The gun thick-thund'ring ſhall my joy proclaim, 
Glanc'd at the feather'd, or the footed game. 


78 


(e) Apolline Delphos inſignis. 

(d) Theſſala Tempe. 

(e) Intactæ Palladis arces 
Carmine Ferpetuo celebrare, 

(f) Aptum equis Argos. 
(g) Dites Mycene. | | 
ch) Nec tam Lariſſe percuſſit campus opime, 
| Duam domus Albunee reſouantis, 

Et præceps Anio, ac Tiburni lucus, & uda 

Mabilibus pomaria rivis. 
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VERSES by Sir WaLTiR RATIO, Kit, * 


OE, ſoul, the bodyes gueſte, 
Upon a thankleſs arrante, 
Fear not to touche the beſte, 
The truth ſhall be thy warrante. 
Goe, ſince I needs muſt dye; 
F And give them all the lye: 
II. 
Goe, tell the court it glowſe, 
And ſhines like painted wood; 
Goe, tell the church it ſhowes 
What's good, but does no good. 
If court and church replye, 


III. 
Tell potentates, they live 
Actinge, but oh ! there actions 
Not loy'd, unleſs they give; 
Nor ſtrong, but by there factions. 
If potentates replye, 
Give potentates the lye. 


| IV. 
Tell men of high condition, 
That rule affairs of ſtate, 
There purpoſe is ambition; 
There practice only hate. 
And if they do replye, 
Then give them all the lye. 


hg is carefully preſer#d : 


* 


Give court and church the lye. 


* 4; thee are from a MS. of Sir WaLTER's, the ortho- 
We may conjecture them to 
baus 
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Taeell thoſe that brave it moſte, 
3 They begge for more by — 
KY Who in there greateſt coſte 
Seek nothinge but commendinge. _ 

And if they make replye, 
Spare not to give the lye. 
LED pon Toon: 
Tell zeal it lacks devotion ; 
Tell love it is but luſte; 
Tell time it is but motion; 
Tell fleſh it is but duſte. 
And wiſh them not replye, 
For thou muſt give the lye. 
Tell age it dailye waſteth; 
Tell honour how it alters; 
Tell beawtye that it blaſteth; 
Tell favour that ſhe falters 
And as they do replye, 
Give every one the lye. 


' Vit 
Tell wit how much it wrangles 
In fickle pointes of niceneſs ; 
Tell wiſdom ſhe intangles 
Herſelf in over-wiſeneſs. 
And if they do replye, 
Then give ep yo nl ve. 


have been written ———— 1603 when Sir WALTER 
| was under ſentence of death, and expected it, (as appears in a letter 


#0 bis wife, printed in his Remains 0 the wry night before the day 
2 appointed for his exacution. Ta 
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X. 
Tell phiſick of her bouldneſ ; 
Tell {kill it is pretenſin n 
Tell charity of couldnefs ; 
Tell law it is contention. 


And if they yield replye, 
Then give them ſtill the lye. 


Tell fortune of her blindneſs ; 
Tell friendſhip of unkindneſs ; - 
Tell juſtice of delay. 


And if they do rephye, 
Then give them all the lye. 


Tell artes they have no ſoundneſs, 
But vary by eſteeminge; 
Tell ſkollers lack profoundneſs, 
And ſtand too much on ſeeminge. 
If artes and ſkooles replye, 
Give artes and ſkooles the lye. 


xn. 
Tell faith it's fled the cittyez; 
| Tell how the country errethe; 
Tell manhood ſhakes off pyttic ; 
Tell virtue leaſt preferreth. 


And if they doe replye, 
Spare not to give the ly: 
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| Mt; 
So, when thou haſt, as 1 ET 
Commanded the, done blabbing 3 
Althoughe to give the l ye 
Deſeryes no leſſe than ſtabbing ; "i 
Vet ſtabb at the whoſe will, 
No ſtabb the foul can kill. 


A EPISTLE 0 Lord COBHAM, 
In alluſion to HorAct, Book I. Epiſt. 50 
By Ar. CONGREVE. 


Incereſt critick of my. proſe or to, Lo 

Tell how thy pleaſing Stow employs thy time : 
Say, CoBHAM, what amuſes thy retreat? 
Or ſchemes of war, or ſtratagems of ſtate | ? 
Doſt thou recall to mind, with j joy or grief, 
Great MARLRERO's actions, that immortal chief, 
Whoſe ſlighteſt trophies, rais'd i in each campaign, 
More than ſuffic'd to ſignalize.; a reign ? ? | 
Doth thy remembrance riſing warm thy} heart 
With glories paſt, where thou thyſelf } hadſt part: 
Or doſt thou grieve indignant now to ſee 
The fruitleſs end of all thy victory; 
To ſee th? audacious foe, ſo hte ſubdued, 
Diſpute thoſe terms, for which fo long they ſued b HIS 
As if Britannia now were ſunk fo low,” wert k 
To beg that peace ſhe wonted to beſtow. 
Be far that guilt, be never known ſuch ſhame, © 
That England ſhould retra& her rightful claim, | 
Or, ceaſing to be dreaded and ador d. 
Stain with the pen the luſtre of the ſword ! 
Or doſt thou fix thy mind on rural ſcenes, 


To turn the levell'd lawns to liquid plains ; 1 
, a f 0 
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To raiſe the creeping rills from humble beds; 
And force the latent ſprings to lift their heads z 

On wat ry columns capitals to rear, 

That mix their flowing curls with upper air? 

Or doſt thou weary grown theſe works negle&, 

No temples, ſtatues, obeliſks eret ; ' 
But ſeek the morning breeze from fragrant meads, 

Or ſhun the noontide ſun in wholeſome ſhades ; 
Or ſlowly walk along the mazy Wood, 
To meditate on all that's great and good? 
For nature bountiful in thee hath join'd ' 
A pleaſing perſon with a worthy mind ; 
Nor giv'n thee form alone, but means and art 
To draw the eye, and to allure the heart. 

Poor were the praiſe in fortune to excel, 

Vet want the means to uſe that fortune well. 
While thus adorn'd, while thus with virtue crown'd, 
At home in peace, abroad in arms renown'd, 
Graceful in form, and winning in addreſs, 
While well you think what aptly you expreſs, 
While health, with, honour, with a fair enn 
A table free and elegantly neat, . 
What can be added more of mortal bliſs a 
What can he want who ſtands poſſeſt of this? 
What can the fondeſt wiſhing mother more 

Of heaven attentive for her ſon implore of 

And yet an happineſs remains unknown, 

Or to philoſophy reveal'd alone ; 

A precept, which unpractis d renders vain 
Thy glowing hopes, and pleaſure turns to pain, 
Should hope or fear thy breaſt alternate tear, 

Or love, or hate, or rage, or anxious care; | 
Whatever paſſions may thy mind infeſt, 

(And where's the mind that paſſions ne'er moleſt ?) 
Amid the pangs of ſuch inteſtine ſtrife 

Still think the preſent Gay the laſt of life. 


Deſer 
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| Defer not 'till to-morrow to be wiſe : : by 
To-morrows ſun to chee may never riſe. 

Or ſhould to-morrow chance to chear thy fight 

With her enliv'ning and unlock d for _ 

How grateful will appear her 
As favours unexpected doubly pleaſe 
Who thus can think, and who ſuch thoughts purſues, 
Content may ikeep his life, or calmly loſe. 1 
Of this a proof thou mayſt thyſelfreceive ; 

When leiſure from affairs will give thee leave. 

Come ſee thy friend, retir'd ex! e ba 
Forgetting cares, or trying to forget; 
In eaſy contemplation ſoothing tine 

With morals much, and now and then with en 
Not ſo robuſt in body as in mind, 

And always undejected, tho declin 5 
Not wond' ring at che world's new wieked ways, 
Compar'd with thoſe of our forefather's days: 

For virtue now is neither more nor leſs, : 

And vice is only varied in the dreſs. . 

Believe it, men have ever been the ſame, 

And all the ** age Is HOWE e any: 


Spoken to poo CAROLINE in 
ber Bxvp- CHAMBER, 


By Mr. Fa, San to the late Dr. Joun Faxmp. 


C2 il that paſſes in my breaſt be ſeen, AP 
Whilſt thus I bow before a gracious queen, 
What gratitude would here, what joy appear, 


What ſenſe of honour mixt with awful fear! 


Tis from your grace deſire of merit flows, 
And as my years encreaſe, the prdour grows. 
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$ the young plant on which your honour d name 
My father grav'd, and bid me mark that tree, 

"Extends its branches, and aſpires to fim, 

For well he knew what duty, love, and fire 

Your ſacred name, your preſanc can inſpire:i 


The WI Do any "4 Cantata. 


8 Leeren 


YLVIA, the moſt contented of her kind, 
Remain'd in joyleſs widowhood reſign d: 

In vain to gain her'ev'ry ſhepherd ſtrove, 

Each paſſion ebb'd, but grief, which drowned love. 


Ac i 4 rota} 
Away, fanny cry 7a ye ſwains, . ward 23 
Nor with your odious fruitleſs ſuit- 
My loyal thoughts eontroul / 
My grief on Reſolution's rock ._ 
Is built, nor can Temptation ſhock 
The purpoſe of my ſoul. 


Tho blithe Content with jobund air 
May ballance comfort againſt care, 
And make me life ſuſtain; 
Yet ev'ry joy has wing' d its flight, 
Except that penſive dear delight, 4 
That takes its riſe from pain. 


| .RECITATIV E. 
She ſaid:;——A youth approach'd of manly grace, 
A ſon of Mas and of th' Hibernian race: 
In flow'ry rhetorick he no time employ'd, 
He came, he oo d, he wedded and enjoy d. 
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W thas of ola proteſted," 


Ne'er to know a — Py e hk" 


But alas! the found ſhe jeſted, 
When the ſtately Trojan came, 


Nature a diſguiſe may borrow, 
Feet this maxim true will prove; 
Spite of pride, and ſpite of ſorrow, 

She that has an heart mult love. 


What on earth is ſo enchanting, 
As beauty weeping on her weeds ? | 
Thro flowing eyes on boſom panting 
What a rapturous ray proceeds? 


Since from death there's no returning: 

When th' old lover bids adieu, 
All the pomp and farce of mourning 
Are but ſignals for a new. 
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A Cutemica philoſophers, on a {ect of them, 
Allegory. 
Anecdote 2 miraculous eſcape of H King Charles II. 
—— written by Biſhop Atterbury. 


Arabick languz 


Baxter, ( * his Wen of bis own. conduct. 
On. Beau | N | 
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— ef to a new ſyſtem of. 


concerning the executioner of King Charles 5 
age, on the uſe of it. 
Aſtronomical ſtudies, the pleaſures and advantages of. 


Anne, ſhag) bi Liar h en Gar. 
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Clergy, a ſcheme to raiſe a fund for the maintenance 
of their widows and children. 
an addreſs to them. 


Clergyman's family, diſtreſſes of one. : 
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further diſtreſſes. 
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widow's hiſtory. 
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— daughter's hiſtory. 
Country, innocence of it. 
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Farthquakes, falolable refletione on the late « ones. a Þ 
— modern converſation on the fame. '—— 

——- wonderful effects We IG ſame exemplified. {xg 7 

Eulogy on = "IG ( 


F | F. 5 5 , ; 51 | — | 
Fell, (Dr. John, biſhop of Oxford) his ſpeech at his tri- 5 


ennial viſitation, 1685. a 


n conſidered, as far as it regain, an Une. 92 


G. 


Genefis chap. xiii. verſe 10. correctells ä — 32 


Halteri (Alberti) de nova tunica oculi fetus Ret 


pupillam obſervatio, — 261 

Horace, Book i. Epiſtle 17. en e — 22 

Book iii. Ode 26. explained, | — 88 

- Book i. Ode 19. explained. — — 2219 

— Ode i. explained. 3 

Humiliation and ſufferings of our blefled Saviour. 130 

Hunting an improper diverſion for the fair ſex. 300 

I. 

Of intellectual pleaſure. — —— 05 

A ſecond eſſay. — — — 220 
Jones s (John) petition to the ladies in and about St. 

James 8. — 00 — 


Learning of no party. . Cs 


Learning of Oxford tradeſmen and college-ſervants 
Letter full of P's. — — — 


Locke (Mr. John) letters relating to his expulſion. 
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Human life compared to it. 15 — m — 
Membrana Pupillaris. — | = | 
| 1 9 8 no e part of an cad education. 1 
Nevius critically explained, =” 

Oak, 8 of 2 an old one, to an u Exhryigttt young 
| heir, as he was going to be ut down. — 12 
Oxonian, excurlion, 0 ms into the country. 321 

On female Patriotiſm. — 126 
Pietra di Cobra, the virtues of. — 32376 
r advice to * Sidney. — 373 
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Ranelagh gardens, averture at. — _ 140 
Religion, the baſis of true honour. 46 
—— Letters in defence of, Introduction to. 90 

Letter JL. — — 127 
— II. — — — 175 
— — III. — — 205 
— IV. — — — 250 
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nn on the abuſe of it in converſation. 100 
Smith's (Edm.) burleſque on his own ode on the death 
of Dr, Pococke. — 383 
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5 
Student, letter of advice to. — — 23 
—— ditto, 3 him to adapt his work more to 


— 
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